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By SYLVANUS URBAN, Genr. 








MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ MISERRIMUS,” 


The celebrated tomb-stone with this 
inscription in the cloisters of Worcester 
Cathedral has attracted great attention. 
Wordsworth has w: ll described its appear- 
ance and situation :— 


***¢Miserrimvs!’ and neither name nor date, 

Prayer, text, or symbol, graven upon the stone ; 

Nought but that word assigned to the unknown, 

That solitary word to separate 

From all, and cast a cloud around the fate 

Of him who lies beneath. Most wretched one! 

Who chose his epitaph ? Himself alone 

Could thus have dared the grave to agitate, 

And claim, among the dead, this awful crown. 

Nor doubt that he marked also for his own 

Close to these cloistral steps a burial-place, 

That every foot might fall with heavier tread, 

Trampling upon his vileness. Stranger, pass 

Softly! To save the contrite, Jesus bled.” 
Miscellaneous Sonnets, Part II. 19. 


A pseudo-biography of the person whom 
the slab so brietly describes was published 
in 1833, under the title of “ Miserrimus.” 
The “ Literary Gazette” pronounced it to 
be “strikingly original, forcible, and inte- 
resting. The bridal, with its funeral pa- 
geantry, is such as Hoffman might have 
imagined in his darkest mood.” The au- 
thor of this work has not been mentioned 
in any account of the tombstone to which 
I am able to refer. It was written by 
Frederick Mansell Reynolds, of Wilton- 
house, Jersey, son of Frederick Reynolds, 
the dramatist. He died June 7th, 1850, 
at Fontainebleau, on his way to Italy. In 
the preface to his remarkable work of fic- 
tion he says,—“ No clue to the country, 
station, or career of the individual thus 
unhappily and terribly distinguished ” has 
been found. It has been stated by Mr. 
Edwin Lees, F.R.S., in his “ Worcester- 
shire Miscellany,” that “the stone covers 
the remains of the Rev. Thomas Morris, 
who, at the Revolution, refusing to ac- 
knowledge the king’s supremacy, was de- 
priv:d of his preferment, and depended 
for the remainder of his life on the bene- 
volence of different Jacobites; and that 
at his death he requested the only inscrip- 
tion on his grave might be Miserrimus.” 


MONUMENTAL SKULL-CAP. 


In Leigh Church, near Worcester, is 
an altar-tomb to the memory of Edmund 
Colles, Justice of the Peace, who died in 
1606, (the grandfather of the “ Old Colles” 


of the Leigh legend, though he is com- 
monly poiuted out as his disreputable 
ghostship.) He is represented as wearing 
a black gown and a skull-cap, the latter 
being of very thick leather, firmly ce- 
mented to the carved stone head. Such 
a monumental skull-cap is remarkable. 
Is it unique ? 


THE ORDER OF ST. DAVID. 


George the Fourth, when Prince-Regent, 
had it in contemplation to establish a 
Welsh Order of Knighthood, similar to 
those of St. Andrew and St. Patrick. The 
arrangements had been all but completed, 
when the excitement consequent on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte caused it 
to be set aside. It is a singular coincidence 
that Queen Anne at the time of the death 
of her lamented son, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, was occupied in the arrangements 
of a similar Order. The intention was 
subsequently abandoned, but many original 
documents relating to the subject are still 
preserved in the library of Jesus College, 
Oxford. 


SINGULAR CASE OF DEFERRED 
EXECUTION. 


When the father of the present governor 
of Worcester City Gaol was governor there, 
a boy aged thirteen or fourteen had been 
convicted of some capital offence, but on 
account of his youth was respited inde- 
finitely. He remained in the gaol, was 
found to be a docile lad, and much liberty 
was accorded to him, the authorities ex- 
pecting a pardon. Nearly two years 
elapsed, and the case seemed forgotten. 
The captive might at any time have 
escaped, and would scarcely have been 
missed. One day, however, he was playing 
at ball in the yard, full of life and glee, 
when suddenly, to the astonishment of the 
gaoler, ani tlie awe of his associates, there 
came an order for his execution. Why he 
had remained so long forgotten, or why 
such extreme severity fell on him at last, 
no one could tell; but his case was com- 
miserated by the whole city. The writer’s 
informant saw the boy executed. 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


J. H. suggests as a preferable reading 
to that of Mr. Riley’s, at p. 34, that Bar- 
hude should be bahut and for Sakadrace 
Sac a draps. 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from p. 355.) 


THE armies of the fourteenth century, with regard to 
Formation, Tactics and Srratecy, had made but little 
advance beyond the knowledge of previous ages; so little, 
indeed, that the most learned treatises on military science 
at this time were scarcely more than translations of ancient 
Roman authors; and it is often amusing to see the maxims 
of Vegecius and of Duguesclin mixed up together for a 
campaign against Flanders or Burgundy; or a battery con- 
trived against this or that town or castle of Aquitaine, in 
which the engines of Agricola lie side by side with the 
bombards of Mons. The chief novelty of the period 
consisted in the employment of foot-troops in preference 
to horsemen; a change of which some examples have 
already been noticed, and of which others will presently 
be given. 

The separate contingents of which armies were composed 
were named routes or retinues; and these, when massed 
together, were called battles. The routes were not all of 
equal numbers, but varied with the capabilities of those 
who furnished them. An Ordinance of King John of 
France, in 1351, runs,—“‘ It is our will that all the men- 
at-arms shall be arranged in great routes ; that is to: say, 
the smallest route to be of 25 men-at-arms, or of 30, 40, 
50, 60, 70, 75 or 80, according to the means of the captains 
and seigneurs of the said routes; and we have ordered, 
and do order, that our constables, marshals, masters of 
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cross-bowmen, maitres d’ostel, or others, do receive the 
musters",” &e. 

The men-at-arms were usually arranged in three battles, 
called the avant-garde, bataille and arriére-garde. Occa- 
sionally this number was varied: the army was formed 
into five and even ten battles, or was massed into one. 
In 1339, the French and English at Buironfosse, antici- 
pating a fight which did not take place, arranged their 
respective armies in three divisions :—‘‘ The English,” says 
Froissart, ‘formed three battles well and skilfully, all three 
on foot, and placed their horses in a little wood which was 
behind them.” ...‘*And the French made three large 
battles, placing in each fifteen thousand men-at-arms and 
twenty thousand foot-soldiers‘.” At the battle of Monteil, 
Duguesclin adopts this division :— 

“‘ Descendons tous 4 pié tantost dessus le pre : 
Trois batailles ferons, ainsi me vient a gré : 
La plus grant au millieu, les autres au costé.”’ 
Cuwelier, v. 15,936. 

The Livre des faitz d’armes tells us that three was the 
ordinary number of divisions; ‘‘ but when one has less of 
the gens des communes and more of good men-at-arms, let 
all the assembly be put into one battle only, without either 
advanced guard or rear guard, fors les esles devant*.” At 
the field of Nieule, in 1381, the Men of Ghent “ranged 
themselves in three battles: in each battle were two 
thousand men, all bold and adventurous companions, the 
most skilful and courageous of the city.”...‘*'The Count of 
Flanders formed five battles, each containing four thousand 
men. All these arrangements being made, the five battles 
approached the three: at the beginning, three only of the 
Count’s divisions were engaged; the two others were on 
the wings, to reinforce the troops that might be broken '.” 
At Mont-Cassel, in 1328, the French army, which is said 
to have numbered forty thousand men, was divided into 
ten battles ™. 

In front of all were placed the bowmen (archers or arba- 
lesters), to open the contest before the men-at-arms closed 
with each other. A passage of Froissart, in which he com- 





» Collect. des Ordon., iv. 67. Compare k Chap. xxiii. par. 1. 

the notice of the vintenars, centenars, §c., ! Froissart, vol. ii. p. 139. 

at pp. 8, 9. ™ Chron. de St. Denis, vol. v. p. 314. 
' Chron., vol. i. p. 82. 
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pares the position of the English archers at Cressy to “a 
herse,”’ has given rise to much ingenuity of interpretation. 
“Les Anglois,” he says, “étoient ordonnés en trois ba- 
tailles, celle du prince tout devant, leurs archers mis en 
maniére d’une herse, et les gens d’armes au fond de la 
bataille".”’ One commentator explains that the bowmen 
were drawn up in a triangle, resembling “the agricultural 
instrument called a herse” (harrow). ‘This is, of course, a 
foreign writer, for the English harrow is square. Another 
suggests that they had stakes placed before them, after the 
manner of chevaux-de-frise, thus resembling the portcullis 
of a fortress, also called herse. A third interpreter assures 
us that troops drawn up in form of a herse had their spears 
projecting in every possible direction. Froissart, who uses 
the same expression at the battle of Poitiers®, seems to 
mean no more than that the archers which the men-at-arms 
“placed before them’? became an impediment to their 
enemies, in the same manner as the herse (or palisade) of 
a city impedes the advance of an assailant’. As it was the 
custom of the English to ‘‘ place before them” their archers, 
so it was that of the French to put forward their arba- 
lesters. Under 1404, the Monk of St. Denis writes,— 
“When the Bretons saw that, contrary to the usage of the 
French, they advanced without being preceded by their 
cross-bowmen,” &e. (sine balistariis previis *). 

The havoc made by the archers and arbalesters, by 
slaying the horses of the men-at-arms, led to the great 
military reform of the day. Knights, esquires, and all 
who formed the cavalry of the host, quitted the saddle and 
closed up as infantry. The English gave a striking proof 
of the advantage of this formation at Cressy; they fought 
on foot while their adversaries contended on horseback. 
At Poitiers, the French followed the example of the 
English men-at-arms, placing their steeds at a little dis- 
tance from the field, ‘‘ pour pouvoir monter dessus au be- 
soin.” At Cocherel, in 1364, says Cuvelier in the Chronicle 
of Duguesclin,— 


‘* Chascun fu de cheval a terre descendus, 
Les lances en lor poins, et au dos les escus.” 





" Vol. i. p. 237. P See Wace, Roman de Rou, i. 133, and 
° “Les gens d’armes ont mis tout de- ii. 86; and Brut, i. 17. 
vant eux les archers, en maniére d’ une 4 Lib. xxv. p. 174, ed. Bellaguet. 
herse.” At Poitiers. Froissart, i. 342. 
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And again, at Auray, in 1364 :— 


‘¢ Des chevaux descendirent, que nulz n’i est restez.” 


The Spaniards also, as we have seen, followed the 
English example in this arrangement’. ‘The Italians re- 
ceived the fashion from Sir John Hawkwood*. The Ger- 
mans commonly adhered to the old cavalry formation, but 
they too occasionally acted as foot: at the battle of Sem- 
pach, in 1386, Duke Leopold dismounted his men-at-arms, 
sending all the horses to the rear '*. 

A portion, however, of mounted troops was placed on 
the wings, in order to charge the enemy if broken: the 
horses of the knights not employed in this duty were left 
with the “ varlets” at some convenient spot near at hand, 
where the men-at-arms, if successful, might speedily re- 
mount, to pursue the flying foe, or themselves retreat, if 
the fortune of the day was against them". This practice, 
of men-at-arms fighting on foot, coming prominently into 
vogue about the middle of the fourteenth century, con- 
tinued in favour till the end of the next age. 

The new formation necessitated a curious change in the 
weapon of the knight. The majestic lance, the honoured 
emblem of his equestrian rank, was cut down to the di- 
mension of a beadle’s staff. Five feet was the length now 
given to the knightly glaive. At Auray, in 1364, “ por- 
toit chacun homme d’armes son glaive droit devant lui, 
retaillé & la mesure de cing pieds.” At Poitiers, in 1356, 
the French are ordered to reduce their lances ‘‘au volume 
de cing pieds, pourquoi on se pit mieux aider.” In 1350, 
before Calais, “ils se tenoient moult serrés, leurs lances 
retaillés de cing pieds.” At Thorigny, in 1359, Philip of 
Navarre, Sir Robert Knowles, and their knights and men- 
at-arms “couperent tous leurs glaives 4 la mesure de cing 
pieds *.” 

This weapon, which may be considered as transitional 
between the ancient lance and the pole-axe, which in the 
fifteenth century was in general favour among the fighters 
of knightly rank, required some supplementary arm to 
compensate for its inferiority. The axe, therefore, was 





® Page 349. " See Froissart, vol. i. pp. 345, 496, 538. 
* Matthew Villani, and Sismondi, vi.429. * Froissart, ad ann. 
' Miller, Hist. des Suisses, t. iii. ch. 2. 
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widely adopted, and there is hardly a page of the military 
chronicles of this time in which this ancient and terrible 
implement does not play a conspicuous part. At Auray in 
1364, “ Chacun homme d’armes portoit son glaive droit 
devant lui, retaillé 4 la mesure de cing pieds, et une hache, 
forte, dure et bien acérée, a petit manche, a son cdté ou sur 
son col ¥.” 

As the knights were obliged to fight on foot and in 
close order, it became necessary to take off their spurs. 
At Poitiers, King John ordered his men-at-arms to cut 
down their lances to five feet, “et que tous aussi dtassent 
leurs éperons’.” Occasionally the spurs were turned to 
account by being employed as caltrops. In 1359 the 
Navarrese and English at Thorigny “caused their varlets 
to bring to them, to the slope of the mountain where they 
had taken up their position, the greater part of their spurs, 
and to bury them in the ground with the rowels projecting 
upwards; by which means none could approach without 
peril and difficulty *.” 

Men armed cap-d-pie acting as infantry, of necessity 
found their equipment a great hindrance to their move- 
ments in the field: they were therefore obliged to halt for 
rest, when the advance was of any considerable distance. 
Thus Monstrelet tells us that at Tongres in 1408, the 
men-at-arms of the Duke of Burgundy resolved to proceed 
against the men of Liége ‘‘ tous ensemble, en bonne ordon- 
nance, par poses et reposements, pour. le faix de leurs 
armures”.” Sometimes, to mitigate the inconvenience of 
their heavy arming, the men threw aside a portion of their 
panoply :— 

‘‘ Leurs cuissieres osterent trestous communement, 
Par coi aler peussent trop plus legierement °.” 


If it happened that the knights lost their horses, they 
were obliged to divest themselves of their armour alto- 
gether, which they then cast into the rivers, or broke 
up, so as to render it useless to an enemy. ‘Thus, the 
Chronicles of St. Denis: —“‘ Les Anglois perdirent moult 
de leurs gens, et estoient en tel estat qu’il y avoit plus 
de trois cens chevaliers 4 pied qui avoient laissiées leurs 


Y Froissart, vol. i. p. 494. » Chron., vol. ii. p.10, ed. Buchon. 
* Ibid., p. 842; and compare p. 80. © Cuvelier, Ohron. de Duguesclin, vers. 
5,978. 





* Ibid., p. 397. 
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armeures, les uns jetées en riviére, les autres les avoient 
despéciées pour ce que ils ne les povoient porter *.” 

The Flemings appear to have adopted an odd device to 
prevent their formation being broken: the ranks inter- 
laced their arms. In 1382 the troops of Philip von Arte- 
veld at Mont-d’Or were thus addressed by their leader :— 
‘‘Seigneurs, when the assault begins, remember how, at 
the battle of Bruges, our enemies were repulsed and 
broken by our keeping our ranks close and firm, so that 
they could not be penetrated. Follow that plan to-day: 
let each one present his weapon (ddton) straight before 
him, and interlace together with your arms, so that the 
enemy cannot break in among you; and advance with 
a steady step, without hurry, turning neither to the right 
nor to the left*.”” Thus interlaced, they occasionally drew 
up in the form of a wedge or shield. And sometimes they 
adopted a circular formation, as in 1328 at Mont-Cassel, 
where the Flemings, “finding themselves hemmed in on 
every side, and assaulted in every direction, formed them- 
selves into a circle, after the manner of a crown (posue- 
runt se in quadam rotunditate, ad modum coronee‘).” 

The Tactics of this time were of the simplest kind. 
Field manceuvres, indeed, could scarcely be said to exist; 
the battle was rather a great tournament, where the most 
intrepid and the most sturdy knights beat down the less 
daring or less powerful, than that living game-of-chess in 
which the victory accrues to him who moves the pieces 
most adroitly. <A trifling accident often turned the tide 
of success: a muddy way, a cloud of dust, a sinister 
report, a fit of passion in the leader, or a sudden quarrel 
between different arms of the same host. And the most 
successful generals of this day must often have acted on 
the conviction, of which our own time has heard tell, that 
if they fell into an error, the gallantry of their men would 
bring them safely out of it. ‘The bowmen were the first 
troops engaged: placed in front or on the wings, the 
archers or the arbalesters plied their arrows and _ bolts 
with all their randon*. ‘The field of Cressy is a memorable 





4 Ad ann, 1373, t. vi. p. 340, ed. Paulin this word,—a very common one in old 

Paris. chronicles,—assures us that at a certain 
© Froissart, vol. ii. p. 249. battle the English archers commenced 
* Chron. Com. Flandria, p. 205. the fight by discharging their arrows at 
* A modern translator, meeting with random. 
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example of this attack on both sides. But occasionally the 
French, on the advance of the opposite host, charged them 
with a body of cavalry, especially told off for this service, 
in the hope of throwing disorder into the moving ranks, 
“Une troupe de gens d’armes seule reste a cheval,” writes 
Christine de Pisan, ‘ pour déranger la bataille des ennemis 
quand ils s’assembleront®.” ‘Ihe French continued the 
usage to the days of Agincourt, the loss of which field is 
attributed by some of their historians to the adoption of 
this tactic. The men-at-arms, as we have seen, were com- 
monly formed into three divisions or battles,—the Van- 
guard, the Battle, and the Rear-guard. They were some- 
times engaged one after another, the second battle waiting 
behind the first, in order to act as a reserve to it; and in 
like manner, the arriére-garde acting as a reserve to the 
second division. But sometimes the three bodies were 
formed in line, the avant-garde and the arriére-garde com- 
posing the wings. And in this position they retained their 
old names; a point to be kept in view by the reader of 
ancient chronicles, which otherwise perplex us when they 
come to tell of a battle where the conflict was commenced 
by the rear-guard. Sometimes the rear-guard was employed 
especially as a reserve, having this particular duty empha- 
tically assigned to it. .Emphatically,—for in this day it 
was difficult to restrain a leader from dashing into the first 
ranks of the mélée. At Auray, in 1364, Chandos thus in- 
structed Sir Hugh Calveley: ‘ Messire Hugh, you will 
command the rear-guard, and shall have five hundred com- 
batants under your orders. You will place yourself at the 
wing, and from this spot you must not stir, whatever may 
happen, unless you see our troops hard pressed or broken. 
And there, where you see them hard pressed or broken, 
you will hasten to their relief. You cannot this day render 
better service.” ‘The gallant knight of Cheshire, as usual, 
remonstrated against this rearward duty, and only at last 
accepted it on the assurance of Chandos that either he him- 
self or Sir Hugh must take the post. The advantage of 
the arrangement appears in the sequel of the history. 
‘There was, I assure you, hard and lusty fighting, and 
at the beginning, the party of Montfort were gallantly 





h Livre des faitz d’armes, ch, 23. 
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beaten back. But Sir Hugh de Cavrelée, who was at the 
wing with a body of brave men, hastened to that spot 
where he saw his companions wavering or broken, and by 
dint of arms recovered them from their disorder. And this 
ordinance was of the greatest service to them; for as soon 
as he had relieved one party and saw another that was 
hard pushed, he hastened thither also, and re-established 
them as he had done the first’.” 

If the rearward of the army was an object of aversion 
to the bold spirits of these days, the front battle was, to 
an equal degree, in favour among them. And, not content 
with being in the foremost throng of fighters, the more 
daring and ambitious among the knightly band occasionally 
sought distinction by claiming to strike the first blow on 
the men-at-arms coming into action. When the Duke of 
Guerles in 1388 attacked the Brabanters near Ravestein, 
the troops of the former “‘advanced all together, spurring 
their horses and crying ‘ Our Lady! Guerles!’ their 
lances levelled. And there, was a squire of Guerles whom 
one ought to commend, for so great was his desire to dis- 
tinguish himself and to do battle with the enemy, that he 
levelled his lance and urged his horse beyond the ranks 


of his own party, and was the first to engage with the 
enemy.” Thus, at the end of three hundred years, the 
feat of Taillefer is repeated, to the admiration of sur- 
rounding knights and immortalizing chroniclers. 


(To be continued.) 





i Froissart, vol. i. p. 492, seg. ; and com- k Tbid., vol. ii. p. 709; and compare 
pare vol. i. p. 82. vol. i, p. 346, ad ann. 1356. 
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ABBEY OF ST. WERBURGH, CHESTER. 
(Continued from p. 370.) 


Tue Cuoisters.—Having now completed our survey of the church, we 
proceed to the other buildings of the abbey. The present cloister is late 
work, but it is evident that there was an early cloister, even at the Norman 
period! This is shewn particularly by the Norman doorway at the east end 
of the north aisle, opening into the eastern walk of the cloisters, the jamb of 
which is partly hid by the present wall. The south walk of the cloister, under 
the wall of the church, has been destroyed. In the west walk are the places 
prepared for the. carols of the monks, or their studies, to sit and write in; 
these were also continued in the south walk, as is evident from the ruins ; 
they were so called, probably, from their being square, carrels, or quarrés. 
In this walk, at the corner facing the south walk, is a Norman doorway, 
which opened into a passage leading to the abbot’s house, now the bishop’s 
palace ; by the side of the doorway is a recess for an image. In the middle 
of this doorway stands one of the shafts of the late vaulting, shewing that 
it was then closed, Beyond this passage is a long, low chamber, or sub- 
structure, of early Norman work, probably of the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, extending the whole length of the cloister, and originally also still 
further, across the west end of the refectory, though this part is separated 
off by a wall, and now forms the cellars of modern houses built upon 
part of the old work. This substructure is vaulted with early Norman 
vaulting, groined without ribs, but with arches to carry it, longitudinal and 
transverse: it has given rise to much discussion and conjecture™: it is 
believed to be the part of the buildings mentioned in the charter of Henry 
VIII. by the name of “‘ promptuaria and pannaria ;’’. and there can be litile 
doubt that they were cellars or storerooms of some kind, divided by wooden 
partitions which have disappeared. 

_ Facing the north end of the west walk, and at the corner of the north 
walk of the cloister, is another Norman doorway, altered in the thirteenth 
century by the addition of an outer arch and shafts in the Early English 
style. This doorway opens into another passage across the west end of 
the refectory, from which it is separated by a wall with two doorways in it, 
and on the west side another wall separates it from the Norman substruc- 
ture before mentioned. In this wall are also two doorways, and a buttery- 





! « Among the donations by the family of Burnel, in the time of Henry III., was the 
grant of a foundation at Christleton,.which was. doubtless of high importance. A 
cistern, twenty feet square, was made at Christleton, and another formed within the 
cloisters, and a communication established by pipes, which a patent from Edward I. 
enabled the monks to carry through all intervening lands, permitting even the city 
walls to be taken down for the purpose.”—Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, vol. i. p. 214, 
on the authority of the Red Book of St. Werburgh, Harl. MSS., 2,071—75. 

™ A plan and section of this substructure is given in Archeologia, vol. xviii., com- 
municated by the bishop of Chester March 7, 1816. It is there called “an ancient 
crypt, upon which the abbot’s hall, now demolished, stood.” 
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hatch between them. This passage was outside of the end wall of the 
refectory, but it must have answered the same purposes as the usual one 
at the lower end of a hall, technically called ‘‘ the screens,” and was 
immediately connected with the kitchen and offices. The Kitchen was 
a detached building beyond, at the end of the passage; and this build- 
ing, joining to the lower end of the refectory, would contain the pantry, 
the buttery, the bakehouse, the salting-house, and other offices, neces- 
sary appendages to’ a dining-room for forty persons. Over these vaulted 
chambers may have been originally raz Dormitory, which would neces- 
sarily contain forty cells, with a passage down the middle, each cell being 
six feet wide at least, to contain a bed, and room to stand bythe side 
of it. The dormitory would therefore: require to be at least 120 feet long 
and thirty feet wide", each cell being twelve feet long, and the passage 
at least six feet wide between them. The dimensions of the Dormitory 
would naturally be about the same as those of the Rergcrory, and it 
was roofed over by one roof, much like a hall, but plainer and less lofty ; 
the central passage being under the most lofty part, and the cells on each 
side reaching sometimes nearly to the-eaves at their exterior ends, each: 
having a small window in it®. In the Survey at the time ofthe Disso-: 
lution, the upper rooms on this side of the cloister are described as the 
Abbot’s Hall and the Strangers’ Hall, so that if my idea of the original 
arrangement is correct, they must have been altered in- the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The Abbot’s Chapel ‘of the time of Henry VII. remains at the end of: 
this building, joining to the: chureh,‘with alterations and. additions of the: 
time of James I. The old work has‘a stone venuited roof, with Panelling's! 
in the later parts it:is' of plaster. 

Tue Rerecrory extended: nearly the whole’ > death: of ‘the north walk 
of the cloister; it was 90 feet loig by 34 wide. ‘The western part has been 
walled off and destroyed, but the original gable of the roof at the west end 
remains, and the side walls are more or less-perféct. The eastern part of the: 
Refectory, now the King’s Grammar-School, is a very fine Early English 
vaulted chamber, with a beautiful stone pulpit and/staircase to it, one of the 
finest examples we have remaining. ‘The windows at the back of ‘this bean-’ 
tiful pulpit, and of the passage leading“ to it, have unfortunately been walled’ 
up: it would'be a great and an easy improvement to have them re-opened? 
and glazed. But we must bear in-mind that, like other parts’ of the:abbey: 
buildings, the exterior of the Refectory had become so much devayed,! 
from the soft quality of the stone, that it was vy, emene a the fifteenth 





" The substiactied 1 is 30 feet wide and about 90 long, but the wall ‘at the north end’ 
is modern, and it extends abéut 20 feet farther.’ 

° The dormitory gt Durham. was perfect,, with, the wooden partitions and furnit 
of the cells, until they were cleared away as rubbish by an improving modern architéct, 
who called this wanton destruction a restoration: the large, empty, low room ‘is ndw’ 
perfectly useless: it would have been an admirable dormitory for the students of the 
university, like the Long-room at Eton. 
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century in the style of that period, and Perpendicular tracery inserted in 
the windows, the inner jambs and arches, and mouldings and shafts, being 
all clearly of the original work of the thirteenth. 

Returning to the cloisters, on the outside of the wall of the Refectory are 
the remains of the Lavatory, of the same period; the trough has been de- 
stroyed, but the recess in the wall remains, with three arches, enriched with 
fine. Early English mouldings, théugh;singularly-mixed up with the corbels 
and ‘ribs of the-late vaulting, which :bear the arms of.,Heary VIL..and..other 
benefactors. .The original entrance to the Refectory joins on to the western 
end of the Lavatory; itis a very rich Early English doorway, with hanging 
foliation; of; cusping,: and good, mouldings. The present, doorway and 
passage ‘through the Refectory is entirely modern, ms cuts through: the 
western: arch of.the Lavatory. 

In the -eastern walk-of the .cloister, facing the northern one, is, another 
fine: Early English, doorway, and by the side. of. it'a quatrefoil window, 
opening into a ,straight stone staircase, commonly said to have led to the 
Dormitory. I have conjectured that the Dormitory was. originally on the 
western side of the cloister, and not on the eastern. My reasons for this - 
conjecture are, that the Dormitory was not always on the same side as the 
Chapter-house, and in this instance there does not appear to have been room 
for both.on the same side. . What,.then, was the chamber to which this stair- 
case led, popularly called-the staircase to the Dormitory? As this chamber is 
entirely destroyed, it-is not easy to answer the question., But we find men- 
tion of a second hall, or a small hall, and Dr. Rock conjectures, with great 
probability, that it .was‘the strangers’ hall. For a small hall of this kind the 
situation appears probable and convenient. At the ,back of the staircase 
are some vaulted chambers on the ground-floor, corresponding to those on 
the western side, but these’are of the thirteenth century, built at the same 
time as the Refectory.and the Chapter-house, and they had lancet windows 
of the same kind, one of which remains, with an elegant detached shaft, 
(and might also be easily re-opened, now that the habit of blocking up 
windows, created by the window-tax, is gradually but slowly passing away). 
One of the. chambers has at some later period been turned into a kitchen ; 
this appears to have been done in the. fifteenth century, when so many 
other alterations were made; and this -circumstance seems to confirm the 
opinion. that the room above’ was used as a dining-room, the great kitchen 
at the opposite end of the Refectory being too far off to be convenient. 

. Proceeding southward, we come, after:passing the staircase, to a vaulted 
passage of the thirteenth century, leading through to the eastern side of 
the building and the north side of the chapter-house; this was the situa- 
tion of the Infirmary, a sort of small monastery for the sick monks, which 
usually had its own hall, chapel, and offices complete in itself, though on a 
much smaller scale than the great abbey. It was always in the most re- 
tired and secluded part of the enclosure, and there was usually a second 
cloister of small dimensions. I am informed that considerable remains of 
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old buildings have been found from time to time on this site, and that a 
vaulted passage exists underground, which may have been only a large 
sewer,—for the monks were accustomed to make quite as fine sewers as we 
do now in our largest towns,—or it may have been not underground origi- 
nally, as the ground appears to have been raised considerably in that 
part. The buildings of this part of the abbey are marked on the old plan, 
and were probably in ruins when the plan was made in the time of 
Elizabeth. It seems possible that the dormitory may have extended over 
part of them, with the end towards the cloister, and the side parallel to the 
chapter-house, leaving a narrow passage only between; but this does not 
seem likely to have been the original arrangement—it may have been an 
alteration of the fifteenth century. 

Tue Cuaprer-Houss is a very fine one, an oblong room, with a good 
vault and lancet windows in triplets at the sides and in fives at the two 
ends, the lower part of the west end is cut off by the Vestibule, or entrance, 
which is cotemporary with the chapter-house itself, although there is a 
little variation in the details, the ribs of the vaulting being carried down 
as mouldings of the pillars to the bases without any break of capital or 
impost. This arrangement is not very common in England, but is very 
common abroad, and even in England there are many examples of it, and 
it does not affect the question of the date, the mouldings being pure and 
good Early English. I do not believe that there was originally any build- 
ing over this vestibule ; if there had been, it must have blocked up the west 
window of the chapter-house, the north window of the transept, (at least if 
it had been high enough,) and the south window of the smaller hall before 
mentioned, of which the west wall, with the arches of two windows, is stand- 
ing. The doorway of the chapter-house, with the windows on each side of 
it, have been recently restored in a very creditable manner, and we may 
hope that similar careful restorations, or rather repairs, will be carried on 
from time to time, as the funds of the Chapter will permit. 

There remains only to mention the wall of enclosure and the gateways 
in it. There was a license to krenellate the abbey of St. Werburgh in the 
fifty-first year of the reign of Edward III., 1377, the last year of his long 
reign. To this period, then, we may safely assign the wall of the close and 
the gateways. The style of them is still Decorated, though late in that 
style. The lower gateway has a groined vault, with ribs, and the outer 
arch is of remarkably wide span, with two sub-arches, one for the carriage- 
way, the other for the footway, and niches in the spandrels. Of the upper 
gateway the outer arch only remains, and there is no appearance of a 
second gatehouse here. In the principal gatehouse there was a room over 
the archway, now modernized, but capable of faithful restoration, of which, 
unfortunately, there is much to be doneP. 





? Various offices are marked in the old plan on the sites of modern houses, some of 
which contain remains of the ancient buildings. 
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The annexed plan of the monastery is taken from a survey made a short 
time after the Dissolution, and preserved in the Randle Holmes’ collection 


in the British Museum, (Harl. MSS. 2,073). 


there given :— 


a. The body of the church and great 
square steeple. 

b. The quire. 

c. La: Mary chapel. 

d. The side aisles of the choir. 

e. The vestry. 

f. The parish church. 

g. The trough-isle. 

h. The chancel. 

i. Mary Magdalen chapel. 

k. St. Nich. chapel. 

1, The skreen. 

m. Steeple door. 

n. South door. 

o. The two buttresses whereon the steeple 
stands. [The bell-turret of St. Oswald’s 
Church. | 

p. Turning-stairs over Lady Mary’s chapel. 

q. Door into green churchyard. 

r. Broad isle. 

s. Singing-school porch. [The room over 
the porch was used as a singing-school. | 

. The old steeple, now consistory-court. 
West door. 
. Side isles to the broad aisle. 
. Cloister doors. 

y- The cloisters. 

z. Sprise-garden. [A corruption of Para- 
dise, or the churchyard. | 

1. Maidens’ isle. 

2. The chapter-house. 

3. The entrance. 

4, Passage and stairs to the dormitory. 

5. Ancient priest’s cellar. 

6. The priest’s kitchen. 


The following references are 


7. Cellars. 
8. Monks’ hall, or fratry, now free school. 
9. Monks’ cellar. 

10. Passage from the abbey court, through 
the cellar into the cloisters, and so to 
the church or dining-hall. 

11. Bishop’s gate, or porch of his palace. 

12. The kitchen, now queresters’ houses. 

13. The pantry, now consistory office. 

14, The passage. 

15. East gate of the abbey court. 

16. Bakehouse, with two ovens, the one 
nineteen feet in diameter. 

17. St. Thomas chapel, now dean’s house. 

18. Brewhouse and storehouse. 

19. Great well. 

20. The great kiln and drying floors. 

21. The abbey gates. 

22. St. Thomas’ court. 


(Tue Appot’s House.) 

23. Porter’s lodge. 

24. Abbot’s kitchen. 

25. The tower and larder. 

26. Serving-man’s hall, over which is the 
great dining-room. 

27. Strong beer cellar; over it Darby- 
chamber. 

28. The pantry; over it the stone hall. 

29, The wine-cellar. 

30. The gallery. 

31. The bishop’s garden. 

32. The abbot’s well. 

33. The great cellar, over which is the 
great hall, and the green hall. 


This description of the plan is without a date, but must be of the seven- 
teenth century, and shews that the traditionary site of the dormitory was 
the same then as now. If this tradition is correct, it must have extended 
over the buildings marked 6 on the plan, and called kitchens: even 
then it is difficult to see how there could have been room for the cells of 
so many monks. It is possible that this was one of the alterations in 
the fifteenth century, and that the original dormitory in the twelfth was 
on the west side. 

The following extracts from the Charter of Henry VIII., kindly supplied 
by Canon Blomfield, throw considerable light upon the plan, and afford 
a valuable addition to the above description :— 





4 In our reduced copy of this plan we have endeavoured to indicate the ages of the 
different parts by different tints; the earliest being black, and each succeeding century 
a shade lighter. ° 

2 
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Extract from the Charter of Henry VIII, (dated at Walden, Aug. 6, 1541,) 
Sor the erection of the Cathedral of Chester, describing the buildings then 
granted to the Bishop as a Palace. 


Henricus Octavus D. G., &e. 
Volumus itaque et per presentes ordinamus, quod Ecclesiee Cathedralis pre- 
dicta. . . per nos noviter per presentes erecta et fundata, “Cathedralis Ecclesia 
Christi et Beatz Virginis Marie Cestriensis” in perpetuum vocetur, &c. 
Et insuper volentes commoditati dicti nuper Episcopi, et successorum 
‘ : Numbers on 
suorum uberius providere. the Plan. 
1. }.Aulam quandam communiter vocatam “Primam Aulam,” seu exteriorem, 10. ! The En- 
majuscula quedam *coquina et ceteris *officinis eedem Aule perti gg gee 
cum maj q q offi m Aulz pertinen- 15 ¢ 13. 2'‘The 
tibus, exceptat. et reservat. *%Cellaria qua a Curtelegio itur ad Templum ; — and 
antry. 
necnon . 3 The passage 
2. 4 Secundum Aulam, seu interiorem, cum suis pannariis, promptuariis, et ceteris (No. 10.) from 
P ° Abbey court to 
ejusdem membris. Cloisters, over 
3. §Capellam cum superedificatis cubiculis communiter ibidem vocatam “Le #hich was the 
Chappell Chamber.” the Palace,No.11, 
4, Aliud etiam ® Cubiculum nuper Abbatis ibidem cum duobus clausulis, et cum oo ~~ 


secretiori cubiculo annexo, et aliis subterraneis officiorum locis dicti nuper trance to which 
; ° was through th> 
Abbatis cubiculo spectantibus. “ first Hall.” 


5. 7 Cubieulum ibidem communiter vocatum Magnum Cubiculum cum officinis ngs apnea 
eidem appendentibus, sage to the 


6. In *turri etiam duo cubicula, alterum superius et alterum inferius, cum a 
subterraneis officinis eidem spectantibus. over the “ Wine- 

7. 9 Conclave unum publicum vocatum “ Abbots Parlour,” cum promptuariis et ges 6. 
pannariis eidem adstructis. ; , Ban begets 

8. ! Coquinam minorem sive coquinam novam cum suo pertinente universo, cellar under it. 

9. "' Duo etiam cubicula nuper in tenura et usu Roberti Radford Clerici, inter Tinteae _ 
dictam coquinam novam, et dicti nuper saonasterii !? portas existentia, cum with serving- 
domo quadam nuper appellata “Le Aumbry.” aaa, 

10. ’ Hortum etiam unam fenestris dicto Magni Cubiculi subjacentem, et 25. * The Tower 
continuo muro lapideo septum et circumdatum. ~* + can 

11. “Stabula duo curtilagium sive Lignarium unum vocatum “ Le Kidyard,” et 94 10 The abbot’s 

12. Magno horreo spatium sufficiens ad reponendum et recipiendum octoginta Kitchen. 
vehias (cart-loads ?) foeni et struminis. ro gga 

Dicti nune Ep’. Cest’. et ejus succ’’. intra situm septum et circuitum dicte 21. 1? The Gate. 
nuper Ccenobii, in mansionem, habitaculum, Palatium, et usum familiarem > er od ol 
sive domesticum, respective damus et concedimus. 14 An enclosed 
Damus et concedimus prefatis Decano et Capitulo totum predictum situm P= ot gata 

septum, circuitum, ambitum, et pracinctum supradicti Ceenobii sive Monast. 34. 15 The great 

nuper vocato Ste. Werburge cum omnibus antiquis privilegiis, libertatibus et el 

liberis consuetudinibus ejusdem (exceptis semper et reservatis dicto nunc Epé. 

omnibus et singulis illis locis aulis, cubiculis, officinis et ceteris prius specifica- 

tis cum suis pertinentibus universis)—ac totam Eccles‘am ibidem una cum 

omnibus Capellis, plumbis, campanis, campanilibus, clausis, dormitoriis, lectis 

Refectoriis, ceemiteriis, messuagiis, domibus edificiis, curtilagiis, hortis, gardiniis 

pomariis, stagnis, vinariis, et ceteris omnibus locis terris et t:rritoriis, intra 

eundem situm septum, &c., existentibus ... simul cum omnibus in eodem, juri- 

bus, vasibus, jocalibus, ornamentis, bonis, catellis, et implementis ejusdem nuper 

Ceenobii. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. CCIV. 3P 
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Extracts from a copy of a MS. appended to Bishop Gastrell’s “ Notitia,” 
preserved in the Registry of Chester, supposed to have been compiled by 
Simon de Albo Monasterio, temp. Hen. III., 1265. 


Obiit Beata Werburga. 

Eodem anno hiemantibus Danis apud Rependon. (Repton on Trent) fugatoq’ 
rege Merciorum Burdredo, Hamburgenses, (the people of Hambury, where 
Werburga was buried) sibi timentes (ferentes ?) cum feretro corpus dive 
Werburge tunc primum in pulverem resolutum ad Legecestriam (Chester) 
tanquam ad locum tutissimum contra stragem barbaricam confugerant. 

Adelstanus Rex coronatur. In ejus tempore Canonici Seculares usque ad 
adven:um Normannorum, collatis vicissim possessionibus ac deinde monachi 
regulares ad Werburge virginis militarunt (celebrarunt?) laudes in hoc 
monasterio. 

Leofricus Comes Cestrie reparavit Eccles™. Collegiatam Sc‘. Johannis Bap- 
tistee, ac Eccl™. Se. Werburge intra civitatem situatam, ac privilegiis decoravit, 
tempore S. Edwardi Regis et Confessoris (prout refert Willielmus Malmsbu- 
rensis de Gestis Anglorum, lib. 2.) 

In hoc anno venit Dominus Anselmus Abbas Ecc", Beccensis Angliam qui sx- 
pius ante venerat in Angliam, veniens itaq’ hinc Angliam Anselmus a multis ac- 
clamatus Archiepiscopus, qui tanti honoris onus humiliter fugiens, rogatu nobilis 
Principis Hugonis Comites Cestriam venit, ibiq’? Abbatiam in honorem S. Wer- 
burge fundavit et monachis ibidem congregatis Richardum Monachum Beccen- 
sem primum Abbatem instituit. Quo facto in eodem anno in reditu suo a 
Cestria Archiepiscopus Cantuarensis factus est. 

Obiit Ricardus primus Abbas Cestrie et Robertus Episcopus. 

Gulielmus Abbas effectus est. 

Obiit Willielmus Abbas C. cui successit Radulphus. 

Obiit Radulphus Abb. Cestriz pie recordationis. Dominus Rodbertus Abbas 
eligitur et in die S. Nicolas apud Lichesfield benedicitur. 

Obiit pia memorize Doms. Robertus Abbas Cestriz. 

Robertus II. Abbas in die S. Werburge eligitur, et in die S. Lane Virg. 
et M. in Ecclesia S. Johannis apud Cestriam benedicitur. 

Cestria tota fere combusta est, i.e. major pars urbis. 

Obiit Robertus II. Abbas Cest. 

Henricus II. et Balduinus Archs. posuerunt unum Abbatem ad Cestriam 
nomine Robertum de Hastings qui apud Cantuariam ... ab. Arch°. Balduino est 
benedictus. (He lived to 1194.) 
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Among the Randle Holmes’ collections relating to Cheshire, now 
in the British Museum, are the following extracts from the Red Book 
of St. Werburg’s Abbey. It is obviously very imperfect, and the 
transcriber was not much ofa scholar; but as the original has not 
been discovered, these extracts are valuable. We have printed it 
just as it has come down to us, with the marginal notes of the 
transcriber. 


IN LIBRO RUBRO ABBATIZ CESTRIENSIS:«. 


This booke is auntiently written in Parchment, and contayneth coppies of Sutes 
out of Courte Roules, with some coppies of deeds and othir good notes con- 
serninge the monastery of St.Werburges, but it is much defaced, slubbered, 
worne, and many leaves torne out which makes it very imperfect : but what 
possibly I could gather I have as neere as I can transcribed for future 
posterity, November 1649. 


[THE PETITION OF THE ABBOT AND CONVENT. ] 
[ Robert, Abbot of St. Werburgh, anno 1157—1194.] 
Significant reverendo primati Robertus*, Abbas et Conventus ecclesie Sancte The sea had 

a a ais > a ° a6 drowned much 
Werburge Lich’ Dioces’ quod maris innundaciones frequentes resisti non potere jand in Wyrall. 
de dote ipsius Ecclesie in manerio de Ynes et in Wyrhale xxx. carucatas terre Manor of Ynce. 
arrabilis cum pastura et pratis aliisq’ pertinentiis absorptas irreparabiliter per- 
diderunt et cotidie ulterius amittunt per inundat. manerium de Wymbaldelegh 
This warr was 20 per duellum et manerium de Brocton 20". et ecclesiam de eee of Wym- 
bet’Randandll'u Halliwelle dictz diocesis 100 marcis occasione Gwerrorum inter Wymbie Trafe 
— io Anglicos et Wallenses de eadem redditus perdiderunt prefataque at ys iz 
et Ecclesia Sancte Werburge in qua domus occupata fratribus ruina yanor of ae 
St. Werburge  frequenter minabatur tocius Chorum de novo funditus maximis ja bs 
= bult & ste- sumptibus construxerunt ad h .. . devocionem usque ad Cam- Bretton, co. 

panile et totam inferiorem ipsius Ecclesie partem quare mona- Suttectt — 

chorum fratrum et servientum ipsius Ecclesie sustentacionem hospitalitatem in Fiyntshier 
et elemosinas solvendas Ecclesie non suppetant facultates. Quare supplicant ene 
quatenus ejusdem proprii de C[ampdene] vestre diocesis in qua est obtinet pa- 
tronatus pro relevandis ipsorum necessitatibus ut proprios eorundem appropriare 
dignetur illis et unire. Ita quod cedente vel decedente ipsius rectoris(?)... 
sustentacione perpetua Vicarii in admissionem liceat ipsis eandem Ecclesiam in 


ejusdem usibus perpetuo retinere. 


[THE GRANT OF THE BISHOP IN REPLY. ] 


W. permissione divina, etc. Venerabilibus et religiosis viris Abbati et con- Theis confirma- 


‘ hes i ©. ge + tions were to Ab- 
ventui monasterii Sancte Werburg’ Cestrie Coventrensis diocesis hone 
This was Walter me bat use of 


Grey, bishop salus et benedictio. Personas et loca religiosa ab antiquo divo apn BS and 
Covent’ & Lich’, eultui dedicata, infortunus desoluta volens quin pocius prospe- Wales. 


13 King John. ; - ll ane aii lel 
rentur in eum cultum, ex erariis pontificii sui meliora minis- pa oom A ag 
teria prospiciens et volens realibus suffragiis relevare; ex peticionis vestri tenore could not be 80 


et fide dignorum sciens inundacione frequenti cui resisti non potest de dote “waa 


vestri monasterii in manerio de Ines et in Wyrhale xxx. carucatis terre arabilis made. 





ve Harl. MS. 2,071, fol. 88. Iam indebted to Canon Blomfield for a careful 
revision of the text of these extracts, and many important corrections; he has 
reduced it from a state of confusion into order, and made sense of what was be- 
fore unintelligible. 
Robertus was mistaken by Holmes for Hurbertus. 
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cum pratis aliisque pertinentibus absorptas irreparabiliter perdiderunt et cotidie 
ulterius amittunt per inundat. manerium de Wymbaldesleye xx". et Brocton xx. 
marcis maneria et Ecclesia de Haliwell dicts diocesis 100 marcarum occasione 
guerrarum inter Anglicos et Wallenses de eadem dote (redditus perdiderunt) et 
domus occupata vobis et vestrum monasterium irreparabiliter spoliantur ipsius- 
que maneria et terra penitus devorantur. Chori ipsius quem onerosis sumptibus 
funditus construxerunt in monachorum fratrum et servientum et ipsius monas- 
terii sustentacionem hospitalitatem et elemosinas solvere non suppetunt facul- 
tates. Huic pietatis compunctus visceribus in Ecclesiam et de elemosina nostra 
promot. et assensu et consensu eorundem mon™., et licencia serenissimi principis 
illustris et auctoritate dei omnipotentis et vestram diocesinam ecclesiam perire 
nolens.... ex causis predictis et pro eisdem aliisque vestris necessitatibus nos 
monasterio antedicto et vestris successoribus appropriamus a... et V..... 
archidiaconis ejuslem qui erunt pro tempore aliisque quibuscumque Episcopali- 
bus diocesanis Archidiaconis.....quibuscumque. Ita quod cedente vel dece- 
dente ipsius rectore ad presentacionem (nobis) nostrisque successoribus dictam 
capellam sede vacante in eadem Ecclesia presbiter aliquis instituatur qui curam 
ejusdem ecclesiz et parochiorum ipsius gerens de fructis redditibus a vobis an- 
nuis singulis 20. sterlinge in Sancti Michaelis, Cireumcisionis Domini, Annuncia- 
cionis b. V. Marie et beati Jo. Baptiste terminis equalibus porcionibus pro sua 
porcione percipiat annuatim et inde comode sustentare valeat jura Episcopalia 
Archidia ac alia incumbencia onera perpetuo sustinere. Salva nobis et succes- 
soribus nostris facultate porcionem ipsius augendi limitandi et minuendi prout 
de jure videbitur expedire. In quorum etc. (nomen sigillum, &c.) 


[PETITION TO THE BisHoP OF WORCESTER. | 


The quier, the Significant suppliciti vestre Reverende Religiosi viri Abbas et Conventus 
steple; & body of Heclesie Sancte Werbergé Cestr’ Lichfeldensis diocesis quod Ecclesia sua dudam 


church bulded. 
ruinam quam intolerabiliter minabatur episcopi qui in diocesi ea prodire incipi- 


entes chorum suum totum de novo Dei auxilio reedificarunt in forma competenti ; 
sicut cum magna pars Ecclesie memorate et campanile ejusdem tam evidenter 
ruine adhuc minentur quod de mortis periculo assistens (divinis officiis) veri- 
similiter poterit formidare sicut evidenter constare potest cuilibet intuenti, quod 
ipsi religiosi quam plurimis damnis et diversis . . . oppressi, eo videlicet quod de 
terris suis in Wiralle et in manerio suo de Ynes modo juxta littus maris in longi- 
Leuca is 1,500  tudine per spacium decem leucarum adjacentibus per ipsius maris innundacionem 
| sete an frequentem triginta carucatas terre penitus amiserunt et cotidie ulterius amittent 
so that there was nec obstare poterunt quovis modo, ac eciam manerium de Wymbaldeslegh precii 


by the water 500 ‘ a 2 ye 
aces, thatis, 20". marcarum anuatim per duellum ; et manerium de Brocton precii 20 marca- 


halph a miles {Tum annuatim, nec non Ecclesiam de Halliwell precii 100 marcarum annuatim in 
howd > og Wym- partibus Wallie per gwerros inter reges Angliw et principes Walloi irrecuperabi- 
Manerium Ince. liter amiserunt. Sicut quod idem religiosi et opus jam inceptum prout poterunt 
Manerium Wym- continuare. His non obstantibus in forma proposita cum deo et vestro adjutorio 


—o chorum ecclesize suz predicti et Campanile ejusdem successive per continuata tem- 
Broghton. pore reedificare condecenter, scilicet opus suum antedictum continuare hospitali- 


Halliwell tatem sustinere ac elemosinas consuetas facere non valeant et donacione vestre 


Church. 

a : reverend dominice dei gratia Episcopi Wigorn’ humiliter peter dela Roch 
Petition tobishop . : . bushop of 
of Winchester* suplicant et devote quatinus Ecclesiam de Campedene de eorum Win PF ran 
= — aa patronatu et vestre diocesis, fabricee Ecclesie suze memorate nec about this tyme, 
C.mpden in his non elemosinariz ejusdem appropriare digneris intui ritatis. ein 
y meng ot hae j pprop digneris intuitu ca S 
to St. Werburg’s. 





‘ Worcester. The mistake is in Randle Holmes’ MS. 
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Hart. MS. 2,071, f. 88 b.’ 
That weh is torne out is supplyed in the small pap? 
Here is divers Leaves torne out, betwene this and above, for this leafe beginneth 
wth terminos suos ultra modum excedens; then followith,— 

Afio Diii 1280 frater Jo. de Pecham Archieps’ Cantuar’ diiica prima x'™¢, Co- The Archbpp. 

24 euidiees ventr’ dioces’ cepit visitare et eandem visitando per mansiensin pe po dieeny ll 
Archbpp. from 7 octev’ beati Jo. Baptiste monasterium visitavit, et per 15 dies iImsnn 
great panisher of Archidicanatum Cestrie visitans plures fornicarios adulteros et : 
vices. Vide Good- jncestuosos penis corporalibus graviter punivit, quosdam clericos 
wyn, lib. 120. 

quam infra annum post benificiorum suorum adiissionem ad 
ordinem sacerdotum non fuerunt promoti p’vando et eorum benificia per libitu 
suo aliis conferendo. 

Eodem anno, Rex Edwardus propria ductus voluntate Comitatem Cestrie Dee bridge built 
contra libertates sibi concessas coegit communes Anglie leges admittere, et petty + 
pontem ultra aquam de Dee sumptibus suis construcre. of the Welsh 

warrs then, for 


the tran 
Eodem anno idm diis Rex quintadecem omnium Ecclesiarum suarum a Cle- ammunition. 


_ A Tax on the 
= — secundum taxationem Northwicem de tribus annis continuis op Clergie of a 15%, 
inult. 


Aiio Domini 1289. Simon Abbas Cestrie portavit breve nove dissesin contra 1289, 17 E. i. 
Simon, Abbat 17 Hugo de Halton conquerens quod ipsum disseisivit in bruera Division of ye | 
E. i. jacente inter Salghton et Halton de libero tenemento sub in jae and 
Hugo Halton. ‘Ssighton Jh’u portavit aliud breve conquerens dictum Hue) 

s P q 
gonem sc‘, (scilicet ?) disseississe ipsum in eadem bruera de communa pas- 
tura sua pertenente ad liberum tenementum suum in Salghton Camq’ p". 
multudie’ affinnum et perentum dicti Hugo ac eciam amicorum dicti Abbatis 
Ma nulla assarta inveniretur alteri parcium in suspecta: Predictus 
gnoRotulo qui 

vocatur Domes- Simon Abbas dedit prefato Hugoni c. solidos pro quandam finali 
> concordia inter eos factam et in magno rotulo qui vocatur 
Domesday irrotulata ita videlicet. 

Que quedam porcio dicte bruere, silicet a fossato Camporum de Salghton Christleton 
extendens se versus ad altam viam qui ducit a diversis inter Cristleton et Halton Getbemne fend, 
usque ad vadum de Goldborne jaceat inculta et communis tam dicto Abbati et 
successoribus suis quam ac hominibus eorum de Salghton quam predictus Hugo 
et heredibus ac hominibus suis de Halton ad Capind pro libitu suo jamnum et 
turbas; imperpetuum reliqua vero porsiones dicte bruere usque ad fossatum 
Camporum de Halton die hujus concordie factam incuita permaneat et com- 
munis pasture utraque ville ad omnia genera animalium suorum absque ullo 
apprivamento sine (?) communi assensu percium alterius faciendo. 


Item eodem anno 1289 cum Phillipus Burnel et Isabella ux’ sua filia Willelmi The mannors of 
Burnell et ux’ Patrieci per brevia recti petissent versus dominum Simon Ab- io linen 
Re Ny > batem Cestrie maneria de Salghton, Cheveley, Huntinton et “— —— 
Lb. q releas 
Bi. Boughton. Idem Abbas in curia Comitatus Cestrie comparens to Abby. aah 
Burnell, Chan- respondit se non teneri querele dictorum P. et Isabella ux’ 
cellor of England ° ° . : 

17 E. i. sue respondere eo quod dicta brevia non fuerit de Curalie 
jon Cestrie neque lom’ (?) protestando se velle aliud dicere si ex- 
cepcio ista non sufficeret ad dictorum brevium prostracione 


(cumque Judicatores com’ Judicium) exceptionis predictam usque ad sorts 





Friers Mynors, 
or Gray freers 
of Northampton. 


Salghton et le 
Heath. 


Waveston. 
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com’ distulissent. Nec sineret Gun’ de Badelismere tunc Justiciarium pro- 
cessum loquele ipso die nec sequenti Comitus irrotulari pedente excepcionem 
predictam. Prefutus Phillipus nepos domini Roberti Burnell tunc regis Came- 
lerii procuravit processum dicte loquele ad audienciam domini Regis vel Jus- 
ticiariorum suorum transmitti sub sigillo dicti Justiciarii super quo littera 
domini Regis recepta, prefatus Justic’ et clerici sui plus dicto Cancellario quam 
deo placere cupientes processum dicte loquele falso et per libitu suo clamium 
irrotulatum fuit consensu Com’ ad Curiam Regiam transmiserunt sub sigillo 
dicto Justic’ testificantes dictum Abbatem prefatam excepcionem dilatoria pro- 
potuisse peremptorie nec ipsum nolle dicere aliud adfui (?) defencionem, silicet 
in defensum a Curie recessesse quam fraude Justic’ domini regis nunciata et 
idem Abbati London tunc existenti per dictum Cancellarium revelata cum dicti 
Justic’ in Camerarum dicti Cancellarii unanimiter providisset, predictum Phill’ 
proxima die litis debere seysinam dictorum maneriorum recuperare, prefatus 
Abbas nimirum contestatur necessitate (?) compulsus eun’ (eum ?) cum prefatis 
Phill’ et Isabella uxore sua supra quieta clamacione sua predictorum maneriorum 
coram predictis Justiciariis finalem facere concordiam pro 200/. argenti infra 
quatuor annos, silicet singulis annis lt, die Sancti Jacobi Apostuli in Ecclesia 
fratrum minorum North’ solvendis una cum annua pensione 4, weston cle- 
quatuor marcarum Ade de Weston, clerico dicti Phillipi assig- T° 

nata quousque in ecclesiastico beneficio’ xl. marcis valente per eosdem ei fuerit 
provisum. 


Eodem Anno Simon Abbas per unum breve conquestus est quod Johannes de 
Merchinton et Sibilla uxor sua ipsum desseysierunt de libero Simon, Abbat 17 
tenemento suo in Salgliton, silicet in bruera jacente inter E. i. 
fossata Camporum de Salghton et Waverton et per aliud breve Merchinton et 
conquestus est quod idem Johannes et Sibilla uxor sua ipsum a 
disseysierunt de communa pasture sue in eadem bruera pertinente ad liberum 
tenementum suum in Salghton die v°. Marcii proxima post conversionem Sancti 
Pauli in pleno Comit’ Cestrie, coram dio Reginaldo de Grey tunc Justiciario, 
Idem Abbas recuperavit quandam porcionem dicte bruere per unum breve in 
liberum tenementum suum et per aliud communam pasture omnibus averiis 
suis in tota illa bruera, 





We are indebted to the liberality of the Bishop of Chester and others 
interested in the cathedral for the engravings with which this paper is illus- 
trated. In making a similar acknowledgment for those of St. John’s Church, 
the name of W. Titherington, Esq., Dee Hills, Chester, was accidentally omitted. 
It should also have been stated that the drawing of the general view of the 
church and the ruins was made some years ago, and the house shewn in the 
p'cture has since been removed, 
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The following document relating to the walls of Chester has been found 
in the Public Record-Office, London, while these sheets have been going 
through the press. It is important as proving that the date of the present 
walls cannot be earlier than the time of Henry III. The document is not 
dated, but belongs to that reign; and from the handwriting, is probably 
about A.p. 1260. 


Public Record-Office, London, Royal Letters, No. 437. 


“ Henricus Dei gratia Rex Anglie Dominus Hibernia Dux Normannie Aquitanie et 
Comes Andegavie dilecto et fideli suo J. de Grey Justitiario suo Cestrie. Mandamus 
vobis quod ballium circa castrum nostrum Cestrie quod clausum fuit palo, amoto palo 
illo, claudi faciatis calce et petra et similiter ballium circa castrum nostrum de Dissard 
ubi necesse fuerit reparari faciatis. Et custum quod ad hoc posueritis per visum 
et testimonium legalium hominum computabitur vobis ad Scaccarium. Teste,” &., 
[torn off]. 


“Henry, &e. 

“To his beloved and faithful J. de Grey, his Justice of Chester. 

“We command you that you cause to be removed the wooden fence of the bailey 
around our Castle of Chester, and that you cause the said bailey to be inclosed with 
a stone wall. And that in like manner you re-edify the bailey around our Castle 
of Dissaid, wherever it may be necessary. And the sums that you shall expend on 
the same being certified by the view and testimony of lawful men, shall be allowed to 
you at our exchequer.” 





WELSH NAMES AND SURNAMES. 
AP (son). 


Two very important statutes having reference to Wales were passed in the 27th, 
34th, and 35th years of Henry VIII., by the latter of which England and Wales were 
legally united. At this time, and by one or other of these two statutes, it was ordered, 
with a view to facilitate business in courts of law, (some of the English judges having 
complained of the inconvenient length of Welsh names of jurymen and witnesses,) 
that the Welsh should discontinue the ap, and take surnames, as the English did. At 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, however, the Welsh ap was in general 
use, as may be seen by a reference to Lewys Dwn’s “ Heraldic Visitations of Wales,” 
though there are several instances therein of the English mode of permanent surnames. 
The Lists of Sheriffs for the County of Carmarthen, and of Incumbents, in Jones’ 
“ Breconshire,” shew the same results as to the discontinuance of the ap at the end of 
the sixteenth century. After that time the ap was frequently absorbed into the 
paternal Christian name, to form a family surname: thus John ap Owen became John 
Bowen; ap Evan, Bevan; Howell, Richard, Robert, Rhys, &c., became respectively 
Powell, Prichard, Probert, Price. Others merely took the Christian name of their 
parents as their surname: thus Howel son of David became Howel David; if he had 
a son John, he would be John Howel David; and often the names of four or five genera- 
tions were retained; and thus the names became as lengthy as when the proscribed ap 
was used. This system was very prevalent until within two or three generations ago, 
when the surnames became permanent, except among some of the common people among 
the mountains, by whom the formation of surnames on the old Welsh plan is s#é// per- 
sisted in, but is rapidly giving way to the English system. 
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FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND *. 


SomETHING more than a year and a half ago we noticed the appearance 
of the first two volumes of this work, which professes to treat a most 
important period of English history after a fashion that cannot be too 
much applauded, if faithfully executed ; that is, to test received opinions on 
the Reformation, and the principal actors therein, by documents existing in 
the Public Record-Office, but hitherto all but unknown. Those two 
volumes were occupied by the transactions of seven years; we have now 
the events of eleven years more, so that our author has accomplished but 
one-fourth of his task as to time; yet, as what he has published extends 
from the fall of Wolsey to the death of Henry VIII., we are in possession 
of his views on many vexed questions—and very extraordinary we find them 
to be. Though usually with much exaggeration, and often some positive 
falsehood, there is much that commends itself to a generous mind in what 
it is now the fashion to term hero-worship ; but no such redeeming trait, to 
our thinking, at least, is to be found in the travestie of history which 
Mr. Froude has brought before the world, as the result of his labours in so 
promising a field. With a strange obliquity of vision, both mental and 
moral, he has taken for his model man and model king one of the most 
odious characters in our history, and he renders to his idol the appropriate 
service of defaming the memories and scoffing at the sufferings of his 
victims. Whether he has done this, to quote his own words regarding 
Reginald Pole, “from conviction, or from the tendency to contradiction 
characteristic of a peculiar kind of talent,’ or because he suffers, like 
“Dr. Crome, a loud advocate of the party of movement,” from “ the appe- 
tite for inconvenient dilemmas which belongs so frequently to clever unwise 
men,” certain it is that he labours through some 2,000 pages to convince 
the world that it is “‘ the largest historical misconception” that ever existed 
to conceive Henry VIII. to have been either tyrannical, or lustful, or cruel, or 
even wayward. No—he was the “ wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best” man 
of his age; and this he tries to prove from “statutes and state papers mis- 
interpreted through natural prejudice and imperfect knowledge, and manu- 
scripts fast perishing of decay.”” How fortunate for the great Tudor that 
our age has produced the man without natural prejudices, and with perfect 
knowledge, and, as it would seem, with many tastes and feelings in common 
with him—in short, ‘“‘ Henry’s congenial biographer,” as he has been aptly 
termed”. He is now to be relieved from “the calumnies of Catholic or 
Antinomian fanatics,” all his actions that will at all bear the light are to be 
henceforth regarded as glorious, and the very many that will not do so, even 
to the partial eyes of his admirer, shall be forgotten, for Mr. Froude’s 
shall be the History of England, and he discreetly forgets to mention them. 

Our limits altogether forbid the attempt to examine the work in detail, 
as the examination must be at least as ample as the original; but such 
minute scrutiny is happily unnecessary. The reader will have a very fair 
idea of the book, if, abandoning all the “ prejudices” that his reading 
of other authors may have imbued him with’, he considers Henry a di- 





* “History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
James Anthony Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxfurd. Vols. I—IV.” 
(London: J. W. Parker and Son.) 

> See “Literary Churchman,” for July 12, 1856, p. 265. 

* To confine ourselves to a single example: the “ traditions of severity” of Henry’s 
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vinity and his opponents as demons,—in short, like the venal justice, 
“finds Abel guilty of the murder of Cain.” This, he may rest assured, is 
its whole aim and object. 

We see no reason from our enlarged acquaintance with Mr, Froude to 
modify anything that we have heretofore said of him or of his work. We 
may therefore, to save repetition, refer to our former notice 4, only remark- 
ing that the volumes recently published, having apparently been sub- 
jected to judicious revision, are not quite so coarse in their invectives as 
their predecessors®; but certain matters are beyond the province of a 
reviser, and accordingly Henry is still the only really wise, good, and mode- 
rate man of his age; his whims, and fancies, and fears, and jealousies, still 
create “ necessities,” and all who are gifted with a larger measure of con- 
science than their royal master, are still justly “crushed ;” and as they are 
sacrificed to his “ necessities,” it is altogether a mistake to regard the 
shedding of their blood as a crime’, So convenient a code of morals 
enables Katherine of Arragon to be “worried to death” that Anne 
Boleyn may lawfully give a son to her “ most dread lord,” and as Anne does 
not do so, it allows her to fall under the axe, and both Catholics and Pro- 
testants are found to have been very unwise in “ choosing sides” as they 
have done on the question of her guilt or innocence. Conscience, and con- 
viction, are things that Mr. Froude utterly ignores, so we are not surprised 
at his considering this as a mere matter of choice, but we own to some dis- 
like of the conclusion at which he in consequence arrives, for we were 
hardly prepared to find him base “ the faith of the Establishment,” and the 
“being’’ of Protestantism, (vol. ii. pp. 499, 500,) on either the sayings or 
the doings of Henry VIII. In our ignorance, we imagined that “ the faith 
of the Establishment’? was that ‘once delivered to the saints,’? and we 
have a vague suspicion that “‘ protests against Rome’’ had been heard cen- 

_ turies before the days of the Tudors. 

In lieu of attempting to follow the thread of history as Mr. Froude spins 
it, and the general nature of which we have already indicated, we must 
confine ourselves to an eawposé of his views regarding some few persons 
and things. Of course the first place is due to the great Henry himself, 
being as he was, 


“Cause, motive, guide, original, and end,” 


of so many mighty changes, so much human suffering, and perhaps of some 
good. This, then, is the way that his adoring biographer has chosen to 
depict him: to be sure, the reader will note a few contradictions, but that 
is nothing, as all the statements are “on the best authority,” and, like 
Parnell’s Hermit, where we can’t unfathom, we must learn to trust. 





reign (vol. iii. p. 425) are easily explained away. The laws were “harsh only in name,” 
and even that was caused by the immunities of the Church; they were not harshly 
executed, for “ spasmodic intervals of severity,” when twenty thieves were hung up at 
a time, were followed by longer intervals when every man did almost as he pleased: so 
it all came even at last. What an admirable government! 

4 Gent. Maa., Aug. 1856, p. 189, et seq. 

* The clergy are sometimes mentioned without a disparaging adjective, but their 
perplexities, their humiliations, their feeble struggles when in the grasp of the iron- 
handed Henry, the conversion of churches into storehouses, the grief and rage of the 
holders of the old opinion, the turbulence of the holders of the new, and the pitiless 
“crushing” of all by the “impartial” despot, are told with a malignant satisfaction 
which shews that the writer’s opinions remain the same, though, for decency’s sake, his 
language is somewhat improved. 

‘ “Cesar did never wrong without just cause.” 

Gent. Mag. Vor. CCIV. 3Q 
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Henry, then, it seems, was a model man of business ; indeed, he shortened 
his valuable life by his incessant attention to affairs of state, (iv. 537). He 
was endowed with all mental and physical graces; he was amiable, and in- 
tellectual ; though, like “ all princes of the Plantagenet blood,” [ Henry III., 
Edward II., Richard II., Henry VI. included, | “ he was a person of a most in- 
tense and imperious will,” and he could, from his “ peculiar temper,” “ see no 
justice on any side but his own.”’ Still all who came near him loved him :— 


“He was ‘attentive,’ as it is called, ‘to his religious duties,’ being present at the 
services in chapel two or three times a-day with unfailing regularity, and shewing to 
outward appearance a real sense of religious obligation in the energy and purity of his 
life. In private he was good-humoured and good-natured. His letters to his secre- 
taries, though never undignified, are simple, easy, and unrestrained; and the letters 
written by them to him are similarly plain and businesslike, as if the writers knew that 
the person whom they were addressing disliked compliments, and chose to be treated 
asaman. Again, from their correspondence with one another, when they describe in- 
terviews with him, we gather the same pleasant impression. He seems to have been 
always kind, always considerate; inquiring into their private concerns with genuine 
interest, and winning, as a consequence, their warm and unaffected attachment.”— 
(Vol. i. pp. 159, 60.) 


Those who lived with him—his six wives—however, were more unfor- 
tunate or more hard to please than his courtiers: even Mr. Froude feels 
it necessary to allow that they were not attached to him; but of course it 
was their own fault, and a “ large historical misconception” will be removed 
by quoting the passage :— 

“ Extraordinary circumstances, and the necessity of arriving at a just understanding 
of a remarkable man, must furnish my excuse for saying a few words upon a subject 
which I would gladly have avoided, and for calling in question one of che largest his- 
torical misconceptions which I believe has ever been formed. It is not easy to draw 
out in detail the evidence on which we form our opinion of character. We judge living 
men not from single facts, but from a thousand trifles ; and sound estimates of historical 
persons are pieced together from a general study of their actions, their writings, the 
description of friends and enemies, from those occasional allusions which we find 
scattered over contemporary correspondence—from materials which, in the instance of 
Henry VIII., consist of many thousand documents. Out of so large a mass, tolerable 
evidence would be forthcoming of vicious tendencies, if vicious tendencies had existed. 
We rise from the laborious perusal with the conviction, rather, that the king’s dispo- 
sition was naturally cold. The indolence and gaiety of early years gave way, when the 
complications of his life commenced, to the sternness of a statesman engaged in incessant 
and arduous labours. He had no leisure, perhaps he had littie inclination, to attend 
to the trifles out of which the cords of happy marriages are woven. A queen was part 
of the state furniture, existing to be the mother of his children ; and children he rather 
desired officially, than from any wish for them in themselves. Except in the single 
instance of Anne Boleyn, whom he evidently loved, he entered marriage as a duty, and 
a duty it soon became, even towards her. While, again, he combined with much 
refinement and cultivation an absence of reserve on certain subjects, which is startling 
even in the midst of the plain speech of the sixteenth century. It was not that he was 
loose or careless in act or word ; but there was a businesslike habit of proceeding about 
him which penetrated through all his words and actions, and may have made him as a 
husband one of the most intolerable that ever vexed and fretted the soul of woman.”— 
(Vol. iv. pp. 131, 2.) 


Henry, indeed, was not fitted for matrimony; his numerous marriages 
form but a“ forlorn chapter of his life,” and he desired children only for 
his subjects’ sake; so he is worthy of all commendation for having once 
been seen to take his little son in his arms. But then he “ respected a frank 





¢ This most important and remarkable fact is vouched for by an eye-witness, and 
Mr. Froude dwells fondly on it ; so his hero is to have double credit : it is made a wonder 
that he should have natural affection for his offspring, and also “no small praise” that 
he should be without. 
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opposition ;” and he never suspected any one, “ because he was thoroughly 
honest himself®.” No one was so little desirous as he of enforcing his 
faith (whatever that may have been) on others; he was always “ anxious, 
if possible, to shew mercy ;”’ and though the fate of the Countess of Salis- 
bury, and of so many others, “ weighs heavily on his reputation,” that can 
be satisfactorily explained'. Fiat justitia, ruat celum. It all arose from 
his love of justice :— 


“ Justice was the ruling principle of Henry’s conduct; but it was justice without 
mercy. Ever ready to welcome evidence of innocence, he forgave guilt only among the 
poor and the uneducated; and for state offences there was but one punishment. A 
disposition naturally severe had been stiffened by the trials of the last years into harsher 
rigidity ; and familiarity with executions, as with deaths in action, diminishes alike the 
pain of witnessing and of inflicting them. Loyalty was honoured and rewarded ; the 
traitor, though his crime was consecrated with the most devoted sense of duty, was dis- 
missed without a pang of compunction to lay his appeal before another tribunal.”— 
(Vol. iv. pp. 116, 117.) 


Lord Bacon calls revenge a “ wild kind of justice,” and so thought 
Henry, as he offered £1,000 for the assassination of Cardinal Beaton, which 
Mr. Froude thinks very right, (vol. iv. p. 315); and years before Cromwell, 
of course with his master’s privity, had threatened a like fate to Cardinal 
Pole, also calling it “ justice :”’— 

* Let his lewd work go forth,” he writes to Throckmorton, once a spy of his own, 
but then the secretary of Pole: “ After that let princes judge whether the king can 
take the author of so famous a libel to be his true subject. Let the king’s high bene- 
fits, and, which is far more to be esteemed, his singular benevolence shewed unto him 
of a child, come and make their plea. Can he or you think any ground safe for him 
to stand in? Hath he not just cause to fear lest every honest man should offer himself 
to revenge this so enormous unkindness? Shall he not think every honest man to be 
his foe? Shall not his detestable acts, written in his conscience, evermore bring him 
to continual sorrow? And ye know that, whensoever the king will, his Highness may 
bring it easily to pass that he shall think himself scarce sure of his life, although he 
went tied to his master’s girdle. There may be found ways enough in Italy to rid a 
traitorous subject. Surely let him not think but, when justice can take no place by 
process of law at home, sometimes she may be enforced to take new means abroad.” — 
(Vol. iii. p. 281.) 

Such was the “ justice’ of Henry, and from it we may fairly judge of his 
other virtues. 

But now to turn to another character. Reginald Pole is exhibited in 
such a variety of lights that we hardly know what opinion we are to form of 
him, Of course he has neither learning, honour, or conscience, for he did not 
approve of the divorce; but sometimes he is “ not honest,” he is a libeller, 
an incendiary, a traitor of the deepest dye, a miserable coward who kept 
at a safe distance from danger while urging on “ the noble Catholics” to 
their destruction ; at other times, though “ his conduct is scrutinized rather 
closely,” he is merely “a petulant youth” (of six-and-thirty), who is “ im- 





h The reader may judge how honest he was from the Instructions to his ambassadors 
sent to Rome in 1528. They were to inquire, inter alia, whether the pope would 
absolve him from a vow of chastity which he was prepared to make “only to conduce 
the queen to do the like,” (vol. i. p. 138). 

' The fate of the aged lady is an instance of “unrelenting severity” at p.114, but 
the apologist bethinks himself a few pages farther on, and thus sets his hero right. He 
there says, “To condemn is easy, instinctive, and possibly right; to understand is also 
right, but is not easy. A settled age can imperfectly comprehend an age of revolution, 
or realize the indifference with which men risk their own blood and shed the blood of 
others when battling for a great cause,” (vol. iv. p.119). Very true, where fixed prin- 
ciples of right and wrong are wanting. 
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pertinent,” and utters “ childish complaints,” and indulges in “ theatrical 
relations ;” yet he tells his tale with ‘* some power and passion,” and “ his 
worst crime was his vanity,” (vol. iii. p.351). Ifso, where is the justifi- 
cation for the “ hard words” so lavishly bestowed on him elsewhere ? 

Next let us take Cromwell. For awhile he divides the honours with his 
master—indeed, is all but preferred to him; for eight years he was in every- 
thing “ the sovereign guide.” ‘ His intellect presided, his hand executed,” 
in every department of Church and State; he was vicar-general and com- 
missioner of sewers, secretary of all departments and shipwright, the 
“creator” of the Church of England, and the referee of all the mad 
duchesses and other afflicted ladies of the land. But like his master, he 
was “unfortunate’”—too good for his generation,—‘ he did the things 
which England’s true interests required to be done,” and when wanted no 
longer was, of course, coolly dismissed to the scaffold. Still Henry was 
faultless in this: though Cromwell had outraged every law to serve him, 
he was bound to dispense the law himself as far as punishment went, and 
he very properly did so*. Cromwell was “ the most despotic minister who 
had ever governed England,” but then he was malleus monachorum, 
and deserves to be regarded as both saint and martyr!, The same conso- 
lation is generously offered to several other victims of Henry’s “ neces- 
sities; and if Mr. Froude’s voice could reach beyond the grave, they 
would learn that it was a happy fate for them to be allowed to “ die for his 
glory.” As one specimen of this, take the following reflection on the fate 
of Robert Aske, the leader of the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” who was drawn 
on a hurdle through the streets, and executed at York :— 

** So we take leave of Robert Aske, closing his brief greatness with a felon’s death— 
an unhappy ending! Yet, as we look back now, at a distance of three centuries, when 
the noble and the base, the conquerors and the conquered, have been all long dead 
together, and the short years which might have been his, had he, like so many others, 
denied his faith and truckled to the time, have dwindled down into a point, when 
nothing remains of any one but his work, worthy or unworthy, a man who risked and 
lost his life for a cause which he believed just, though he was mistaken in so believing 


it, is not among those whose fate deserves the most compassion, or whose career is least 
to be envied.” —(Vol. iii. pp. 223, 224.) 


It is this feeling, no doubt, which enables Mr. Froude to speak in such an 
offhand manner of the violent deaths of many whose very names command 
the sympathy of the less profound reader. No pitying expression escapes 
him, for it was all a game of chance; like the gallant Surrey ™, “ they had 
h20) for a high stake, they failed, and had to pay the forfeit,” (vol. iv. 
p- 520). 

It would be quite a mistake to suppose that these four ample volumes 
give anything like a connected history of the few years that they are pro- 
fessedly devoted to. They are rather a series of disjointed essays on 
various subjects, having only the laudation of Henry for their purpose ; but 
this is often rather awkwardly accomplished. Thus hundreds of pages are 
devoted to wearisome details of the intrigues and counter-intrigues of 





k « He loved the treason, but abhorred the traitor.” 

It was of no consequence that the government libelled him in his death, by pub- 
lishing a sham dying speech for him; though this fact, which Mr. Froude allows, casts 
a slight doubt over the “ depositions,” &c., &c., that he so much relies on. 

™ Mr. Froude brings one accusation against the noble Howard, which if believed 
would at once demolish the character for “coldness” and “chastity” that he has 
laboured to build up for his idol: Surrey’s proposed mode of governing the king was 
by inducing the Duchess of Richmond (his own sister) to become Henry’s mistress ! 
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Charles V., Francis I., and Henry, which only prove what was sufficiently 
well known before, viz. that the first two, though not more unprincipled, 
were more cunning than Henry, and by pretending to make him the arbiter 
of their quarrels, gained the opportunity of fleecing him unmercifully, so 
as to raise the suspicion that they acted in concert, and divided the 
spoil, Almost equally long, and equally barren of anything new, is the 
account of the transactions with Scotland; but some little life is imparted 
to the narrative by the evident satisfaction with which the successive 
ravages of Scotland, by way of bringing about a true and lasting peace, are 
narrated—one among the innumerable wise and beneficent measures of 
Henry that were “ blemished in the execution.” 

But to make amends for the length of these foreign episodes, plenty of 
domestic matters of high importance are omitted, and one great chap- 
ter of English history is treated cursorily enough ;—we allude to the 
suppression of the religious houses. Monasteries of all sorts and 
sizes, we are told, were well known as the abode of every abomination 
hundreds of years before; but it was not till he had reigned four-and- 
twenty years that Henry, profoundly learned and exemplarily pious as he 
was, bethought himself of the matter. It happened, to be sure, that their 
inmates had, about that time, all but unanimously espoused the cause of 
Queen Katherine, but that had nothing to do with the discovery that the 
king all of a sudden made, in the year 1535, that they needed looking into, 
His three commissioners, (Legh, Leyton, and Ap Rice,) of course, found 
what they looked for, and their reports must be quite trustworthy, or why 
did the parliament act on them? Their reports did not criminate the 
larger abbeys, but all went down eventually; and though, as Mr. Froude 
assures us, the original intention was only to reform, not to destroy, 
it was a “fortunate circumstance,” after all, that the most dread lord 
did confiscate everything, as otherwise he could not have built Sandown 
and the half-dozen other ugly blockhouses which still exist on our southern 
shore, and, as he thinks, have at least twice saved this country from the 
miseries of foreign invasion®. So it is all for the best that the stately piles 
of Fountains and Jervaux, and Glastonbury and Woburn, and Reading 
and Colchester, and so many others, were levelled with the dust, and their 
abbots hanged: the edifices were polluted, and the men were so abominably 
wicked and presumptuous, that though yielding their weak old bodies to 
the executioner, they still thought themselves accountable for their souls, 
not to their king, but to their God, and would not swear to what they did 
not believe. 

The Pilgrimage of Grace is told at some length, and with the assurance 
that nobody’s account but Mr. Froude’s is to be trusted, (vol. iii. 110). This 
modest assertion is meant to be supported by certain papers in the Record- 
Office, a few lines of which are cited here and there; but how far they 
justify the inferences drawn from them is a question not to be solved in such 
a piecemeal manner. We can give a guess on the matter by finding the 
following given as an authority for asserting that the burning of Lady 
Bulmer, the wife of one of the insurgents, was not repugnant to the feeling 
of any class of people :— 





" It was these threats of invasion, apparently, that kept Henry on the throne; he 
was borne with as the least evil of the two: but because he did not actually run away 
from the storm that he had raised, he becomes a hero, though it is allowed that durin 
the Lincolnshire rising “more than any of the council he comprehended the danger,” 
(vol. iii. p. 143); a delicate way of saying that he was afraid. ‘ 
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“Upon Whitsunday, at breakfast, certain company was in the chantry at Thame, 
when was had speech and communication of the state of the north country, being that 
proditors against the King’s Highness should suffer to the number of ten; amongst 
which proditors the Lady Bulmer should suffer. There being Robert Jones, said It is 
a pity that she should suffer. Then to that answered Jobn Strebilhill, saying It is no 
pity, if she be a traitor to her prince, but that she should have after her deserving. 
Then said Robert Jones, Let us speak no more of this matter; for men may be blamed 
for speaking of the truth.” —(Vol. iii. p. 219.) 


It is evident that this passage may be quite as well cited to prove that 
men durst not say what they thought, and then what is the value of the 
“depositions,” ‘ confessions,” and “informations” brought forward, pro- 
ceeding as they ordinarily do from what are proverbially the least trust- 
worthy witnesses, men who have betrayed their comrades, and are swearing 
away the lives of others to preserve their own? It is not in the spirit that 
Mr. Froude has gone about it that justice can be done to the liberality with 
which the Master of the Rolls has thrown open the treasures under his 
charge to the literary world: the one document that suits a man’s precon- 
ceived views must not be taken, and all the rest thrown aside®; no— 
laborious as the task may be, all must be fairly weighed, and the result 
brought forward without favour or affection, if we wish even to approach 
to “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Our limits warn us to conclude, but we must not do so without in 
fairness stating that the book has merit, though of a different kind from 
what we looked for. The style of the third and fourth volumes is a decided 
improvement on that of the first two, apparently from a careful study of 
Macaulay, and, as the latest historical romance, the work may probably keep 





° A few instances out of the many that might be given will shew that this charge of 
“selecting” evidence is not groundless, Cranmer, who might reasonably be supposed 
to be well informed, is “ probably wrong” when he ascribes a date for the marriage of 
Anne Boleyn inconveniently near that of the birth of Elizabeth. The accusations 
against the Visitors are disbelieved, “as they proceed from opponents ;” while the 
charges of the Visitors, who had their wages to earn by vilifying the monks, are 
accepted. Pole, who had a character to lose, is a libeller, a liar, &c.; while any 
* competent false witness,” who swore on the king’s side, is credited at once,—his testi- 
mony, of whatever nature, is “as true as if Captain Gulliver had said it.” 

» No doubt can exist of the parentage of the two following passages, and plenty more 
might be found. In the first we have a paraphrase, but without the advantage of 
rhyme, of part of the noble ode on the Spanish Armada; and the other as closely 
resembles the flattering description of the Highlanders which is intended as the justi- 
fication of “the slaughter of the Glencoe men,” as the talents of the imitator will 
permit :— 

“ As he [Aske] rode down at midnight to the bank of the Humber, the clash of the 
alarm-bells came pealing far over the water. From hill to hill, from church-tower to 
church-tower, the warning lights were shooting. The fishermen on the German Ocean 
watched them flickering in the darkness from Spurnhead to Scarborough, from Scar- 
borough to Berwick-upon-Tweed. They streamed westward, over the long marshes 
across Spalding Moor ; up the Ouse and the Wharf, to the watershed where the rivers 
flow into the Irish Sea. The mountains of Westmoreland sent on the message to 
Kendal, to Cockermouth, to Penrith, to Carlisle; and for days and nights there was 
one loud storm of bells and blaze of beacons from the Trent to the Cheviot Hills.”— 
(Vol. iii. p. 123.) 

“Many of the Welsh gentlemen lived honestly and honourably ; others, especially 
along the Border, preferred the character of Highland chieftains, and from their moun- 
tain fastnesses levied black rent on the English counties. Surrounded with the senti- 
ment of pseudo-heroism, they revelled in the conceit of imaginary freedom ; and with 
their bards and pedigrees, and traditions of Glendower and Prince Llewellyn, they dis- 
guised from themselves and others the plain prose truth, that they were but thieves and 
rogues.” —(Vol. iii. p. 416.) 
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afloat until its prototype again makes its appearance. The large class of 
readers who prefer the picturesque to the true will probably think no mean 
power displayed in what are termed “ Illustrative Sketches,” (vol. iii, 234, 
et seq.,) for part of which only we can find room. The time is just before 
the first rising in Lincolnshire :— 


“A few scenes out of this strange time have been preserved for us in the records, 
They may pass one by one before us like the pictures in a magic slide. 

“The first figure that appears is a ‘ friar mendicant, living by the alms of the king’s 
subjects, forming himself to the fashions of the people.’ He is ‘ going about from house 
to house, and when he comes to aged and simple people he will say to them, “ Father or 
sister, what a world this is! It was not so in your father’s days. It is a perilous 
world. They will have no pilgrimages. They will not we should pray to saints, or 
fast, or do any good deeds. Oh Lord, have mercy on us! I will live as my forefathers 
have done. And I am sure your fathers and friends were good, and ye have followed 
them hitherto. Continue as ye have done, and believe as they believed.” ’ 

“The friar disappears. A neighbour of the new opinions, who has seen him come 
and go, takes his place, and then begins an argument. One says, ‘ My father’s faith 
shall be my faith.’ And the other, hot and foolish, answers, ‘Thy father was a liar and 
is in hell, and so is my father in hell also. My father never knew Scripture, and now 
it is come forth.’ 

“The slide again moves. We are in a village church, and there is a window gorge- 
ously painted, representing the various events in the life and death of Thomas & Becket. 
The king sits on his throne, and speaks fiercely to his four knights. The knights 
mount their horses and gallop to Canterbury. The archbishop is at vespers in the quire. 
The knights stride in and smite him dead. Then follows the retribution. In the great 
central compartment of the window the haughty prince is kneeling naked before the 
shrine of the martyr, and the monks stand round him and beat him with their rods, 
All over England in such images of luminous beauty the memory of the great victory 
of the clergy had been perpetuated. And now the particular church is Woodstock, the 
Court is at the park, and day after day, notwithstanding the dangerous neighbourhood, 
in the church aisles groups of people assemble to gaze upon the window, and priests and 
pardoners expatiate with an obvious application on the glories of the martyr, the 
Church’s victory, and the humiliation of the king. Eager ears listen; eager tongues 
draw comparisons. A groom from the Court is lounging among the crowd, and inter- 
rupts the speakers somewhat disdainfully; he says that he sees no more reason why 
Becket was a saint than Robin Hood. No word is mentioned of the profanity to 
Henry; but a priest carries the story to Gardiner and Sir William Paulet. The groom 
is told that he might as well reason of the king’s title as of St. Thomas’s ; forthwith he 
is hurried off under charge of heresy to the Tower; and, appealing to Cromwell, there 
follows a storm at the council-table. 

“We are next at Worcester, at the Lady Chapel, on the eve of the Assumption. 
There is a famous image of the Virgin there, and to check the superstition of the 
people the gorgeous dress has been taken off by Cromwell’s order. A citizen of Wor- 
cester approaches the figure: ‘Ah, Lady,’ he cries, ‘art thou stripped now? I have 
seen the day that as clean men had been stripped at a pair of gallows as were they that 
stripped them.’ Then he kisses the image, and turns to the people and says, ‘ Ye that 
be disposed to offer, the figure is no worse than it was before,’ ‘having a remorse 
unto her.’ ”—(Vol. iii. pp. 234—6.) 


Very pretty reading—but how strangely Mr. Froude has mistaken his 
vocation! Cannot we persuade him to devote his talents to establishing the 
reputation of a passable novelist thus happily begun? History he has not 
written, nor ever will write, and he may be sure that the best that can be 
said of his present work will be but an adaptation of Bentley’s opinion on 
yh translation :—* A pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you must not call tt 

omer.’ 
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REDDING’S RECOLLECTIONS». 


Mr. Repprve has fallen into a common fault of writers of “ Recollec- 
tions,” and has calculated upon other people’s interest in particular circum- 
stances by the measure of his own. It is true that his has been in many 
respects an unusually favoured life, but it by no means follows that every- 
thing he has seen and heard during its course, or that has happened to him, 
should be worth recounting; and a number of his anecdotes might, we 
think, have been omitted with equal advantage to his work and to its 
readers. Many of the personal details, especially, it seems to us would 
have been better away. We have a respect for Mr. Redding, but, never- 
theless, we do not very much care to learn how he was distinguished, even 
at school, by his strong indignation at anything approaching to injustice ; 
or how he translated Ovid’s story of Cephalus and Procris into English 
verse at thirteen; or how he was “ early in love ;” or how he used, in 
boyhood, to believe in ghosts, and once performed a prodigy’of valour in 
fetching a book, upon a dark night, out of a dreary old church; or how he 
was above six feet high; or how he was forced on one occasion, from 
want of forethought, to walk home to Fleet-street from a ball at Highbury 
on a wet summer morning, in a blue dress-coat, lemon-coloured inexpres- 
sibles, white silk stockings, and a huge cocked hat,—to the infinite amuse- 
ment of such chance passengers as he encountered on his way; or how he 
flirted with a pretty Portuguese girl; or how he received complimentary 
letters from high noblemen; or how he was wont to beguile the solitary 
hours of his youth by repeating poetry. In spite, however, of its faults, 
Mr. Redding’s is an interesting and agreeable work of its kind; and one, 
that, amongst a certain class of readers, is sure of favour. 

Mr. Redding left his native town in Cornwall for London in the begin- 
ning of the present century. His first literary labours in the metropolis 
were connected with a paper called ‘‘ The Pilot.” In 1808, however, he 
left London to undertake the editorship of a paper at Plymouth. He oc- 
cupied this post for some years; and the account of his residence at Ply- 
mouth forms, perhaps, upon the whole, the most pleasing portion of his work. 
It was during this time that he made the acquaintance of Wilkie, and 
Haydon, and Turner, and first saw Canning. With Wilkie, Mr. Redding 
was not particularly struck; but he mentions some circumstances which 
are characteristic of the artist’s peculiar genius. Wilkie did not pay any 
heed to the fine scenery round Plymouth; but any scene of low human 
nature instantly attracted him. One day, as our author and Daavid—as 
Mr. Redding tells us Haydon used occasionally to style his friend—had 
been out together for a long walk, the former, at a certain turn in the road, 
missed his companion. On going back, he discovered him peeping through 
the gate of a cottage, intently studying the movements of a group of chil- 
dren at play upon a dunghill. “The finest grouping I ever saw,” exclaimed 
os painter of “The Blind Fiddler,”—* the finest bit I ever saw in my 
ife.” 

It was not often, however, that Wilkie manifested a very lively enthusiasm 
even for subjects in his own line. He enjoyed them, but in a heavy way; 
—his habitual phlegm offering a curious contrast to the fire of Haydon, 








* “Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal; with Observations on Men 
and Things. By Cyrus Redding. In three volumes.” (London: Charles J, Skeet, 
King William-street.) 
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who was boiling over with ardour and animation. The picture Mr. Red- 
ding gives us of poor Haydon is a painful one when we think of his subse- 
quent fate. One example is enough to furnish an idea of the fervour of the 
young artist’s temperament at this time. He and Mr. Redding had as- 
cended a hill, upon a glorious morning, to see the sun rise. The two stood 
watching; and at last the artist burst forth :— 

“Mark that light in the east! How fine it is! how sombre it looks below in the 
valley, and the water in the Lava like pale silver. Then the woods—those limestone 
rocks—how rich it all is; and in London we sleep away these things. Look to the 
west, and the haze there, which the sun will presently disperse. Perhaps God dwells 
in the sun, or some delegated spirit who governs our system, our half-a-dozen cricket- 
balls called worlds. Who cares for this beautiful sight, my boy, but you and I ?’” 


Turner, Mr. Redding was more favourably impressed with than happened 
to most people who were honoured with the acquaintance of this extraor- 
dinary genius. Mr. Redding’s experience of the artist was of a reserved, 
unpretending man,—brief in manner, but not ill-natured; simple in his 
habits, but not penurious; and certainly some of the anecdotes our author 
relates seem to support him in this estimate of the painter’s character. It 
is, for insgance, a little opposed to our preconceived notions of the latter to 
find him giving picnic parties; yet to this fact Mr. Redding bears tes- 
timony :— 

“TI was one,” he says, “at a picnic party of ladies and gentlemen, which he gave in 
excellent taste at Mount-Edgcumbe, There we spent a good part of a summer’s day. 
Cold meats, shell-fish, and good wines abounded.” It is added—‘ The donor of the 


feast, too, was agreeable, terse, blunt, almost epigrammatic at times, but always plea- 
sant for one not given to waste his words, nor studious of refined bearing.” 


Mr. Redding also, in contradiction of our previous information, makes 
Turner a native of Devonshire, and quotes the painter’s own authority for 
so doing. Once, it seems, whilst sailing upon the St. Germain river, our 
author remarked upon the number of artists the West of England had pro- 
duced, froni Reynolds downwards; whereupon Turner observed that his 
name might be placed amongst the number, for he came “from Barn- 
staple.” 

During the latter part of his residence at Plymouth, Mr. Redding was a 
frequent visitor at Saltram, the seat of Lord Boringdon, afterwards Earl of 
Morley, where he had the opportunity of seeing very agreeable and varied 
society. Here he heard Catalani sing; and here he met Canning, who, he 
considers, fully sustained in private circles the reputation he had acquired 
in the House of Commons. It was during the latter part of his residence 
at Plymouth, too, that Mr. Redding became acquainted with that eccentric 
individual, the author of “ Lacon,” whose name afterwards figures a good 
deal in his pages. The reverend gentleman reminds us somewhat of our 
old friend Mr. Alfred Jingle :— . 

“TI was sitting alone,” says Mr. Redding, “ expecting a summons to dinner, one day, 
when the door of the room opened, and with little ceremony a hard, pallid-faced gen- 
tleman in black entered, and began, ‘I have heard of you, Sir; wished much to be 
acquainted ; came from Tiverton ; called to ask if you had seen one of my pamphlets,’ 
[handing over one, |—‘ singular thing, Sir”—‘ Pray, Sir, whom have I the honour of 
ei ?’—* My name, Sir, is the Reverend Caleb Colton, Cambridge Fellow, Curate 
of Tiverton.’ ” 


But Mr. Redding’s anecdotes of his life at Plymouth are by no means 
confined to literary subjects. He seems, in his youth, to have made a 
principle of hearing and seeing all he could; and Plymouth, especially in 
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war-time, was a place in which to hear and see a good deal. He saw the 
remnant of Sir John Moore’s army on their return from Corunna; and 
Lord Chatham's after their return, pestilence-stricken, from Walcheren. 
The sentence in which he describes the scene presented by the Military 
Hospital during its occupation by the latter, is, as far as writing goes, the 
best in his volumes :— 


“T passed from room to room, and bed to bed,” he says, “and confess I was never 
before or since so painfully affected. The want of a visible cause for the suffering I 
encountered, seemed to enhance the impression it made. I have been through civil 
hospitals, but never saw anything like it in them. The wounded and sick of Sir John 
Moore’s army were no parallel. There was an obvious cause there. Here, fever and 
death seemed to operate so stealthily, that the destroying angel of Sennacherib, in 
black midnight, could not have more silently cut off his prey. Gaunt spectres of men, 
some half-dressed, tottered along between rows of beds. Others, still weaker, lounged 
on their beds, attenuated, pale, acute of feature, balanced between relapse and recovery. 
Some lay motionless from debility, others were contending with the King of Terrors 
near their exit. Here was encountered in the mass what we meet with only now and 
then in solitary instances among our neighbours. It was a harvest of death, not the 
gleaning of a solitary stem.” 


The late Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, was one of the 
noted people whom Mr. Redding saw whilst resident at Plymouth. Lord 
Cochrane was another;—a quiet, unassuming young man, of whom Mr. 
Redding mentions as a remarkable trait, that his most dashing exploits 
were invariably the result of the most patient deliberation. Lucien Bona- 
parte, too, landed at the port in time to give our author an opportunity of 
putting him also in his pen-and-ink portrait gallery. Lucien, he says, was 
a short, sallow man, not much like his illustrious brother. Such distin- 
guished company only honoured the town occasionally ; but of the ordinary 
society of the port and garrison, Mr. Redding has preserved abundant 
“ recollections.” One story he tells savours of the comic. The port-ad- 
miral, Admiral Young, was a remarkably stiff, stately old man; a rigid 
disciplinarian, wonderfully strict upon all matters of etiquette, and espe- 
cially jealous about his own dignity ;—the kind of person, in fact, we might 
imagine Mr. Dombey, if Mr. Dombey had had the advantage of growing up 
under the discipline of a man-of-war. When the West-Middlesex militia 
were stationed at Plymouth, one of the officers—a very vulgar, free-and- 
easy fellow—dined with the Admiral. The wine circulated, and the militia- 
man grew brilliant, At length, some observation of the pompous old 
sailor’s meeting with his especial approval, he gave him a hearty slap upon 
the back, exclaiming, with energetic delight, “ Well done, old Stiff 
Stump !” 

Our author left Plymouth in the autumn of 1814, and returned to Lon- 
don. It does not appear very clearly how long he stayed in London be- 
fore his departure for France, but it must have been some considerable 
time,—time spent chiefly in studying German, and in the society of Dr. 
Wolcot. For Wolcot he had a great veneration, and relates various anec- 
dotes of him, of which the following is the best. An old lady had once 
taken him to task about his ridicule of George the Third, and inquired if he 
did not think he had been a very bad subject of the king? “I do not know 
anything about that, Madam,” was the reply; “but I do know that the 
king has been a devilish good subject for me.” 

The portion of Mr. Redding’s book which relates his adventures in France 
contains little that is interesting, except a story of Napoleon the Great, 
which was told Mr. Redding, and which is capital, if it be true. Napoleon 
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—so the story goes—one day, during the earlier part of his career, went to 
a fashionable tailor’s, when the following dialogue took place :— 

“ « Des culottes, mon ami!’ 

“Yes, Monsieur! You do me great honour. I do not think there is a tailor in the 
town or faubourgs that will suit you better than myself. I have made for the Count 
de » for the Marshal de , and for the most illustrious Effendi who lately 
visited us from Turkey. I had his custom [pratique]. He required culottes of a vast 
and truly magnificent size: all the articles from my magazine fitted his Excellency to 
a tittle; no one else could have managed as well. He declared they were superb, 

rand. ” 
erat Eh, bien! je vois que vous étes la roi des tailleurs: mais des culottes, mon ami, 
& dix heures demain, et point de verbiage.’ 

«* Monsieur will allow me to take his measure ?’ 

*¢ A la bonne heure.’ 

“Very good, Monsieur! And of what stuff would Monsieur please to have them 
made, of what quality, and... ?’ 

“*Ne vous ai-je pas dit, point de verbiage? Des culottes, mon ami, demain & dix 
heures ; et voila tout.’ ‘ 

««« Pardon me, Monsieur, but the colour ?’ 

“«Tenez, Monsieur. J’ai d’autres choses & faire que de m’occuper de mes culottes. 
Prenez le couleur que vous avez donné & votre pratique Effendi, ou sans couleur, ou 
toutes les couleurs; cela m’est parfaitement égal. Mais des culottes, 4 dix heures 
demain.’ ” 


It was not long after his return from the Continent that our author began 
his connection with the “ New Monthly.” The magazine had been in 
existence some five or six years, but was not in high standing. Colburn, 
to whom it belonged, was anxious to improve it, and, above all, to raise its 
literary character ; and on this account entered into an arrangement with 
the poet Campbell, by which the latter was to undertake the editorship for 
a remuneration of some six hundred pounds a-year. Mr. Redding was 
already a contributor to the Magazine, and it was agreed that he should 
take the management of the annual small-print volume. 

Campbell was dismayed at the extent of his labours almost as soon as 
they were fairly begun, and petitioned for further assistance. A coadjutor 
was provided him; and then matters were worse than before. The col- 
leagues disagreed. Campbell would persist in holding his personal repu- 
tation as directly concerned in each particular article that appeared in the 
Magazine; and revised each with well-nigh as slow and painstaking an 
attention as he bestowed upon his own compositions. Du Bois saw this 
would never do, if they meant to get through their work at all, and said so. 
He was a free-spoken individual, and Campbell exquisitely sensitive ; and 
the consequence was an open rupture, and the withdrawal of Du Bois. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Redding’s part of the undertaking had gone on smoothly 
enough; although he was not a little disturbed in his progress by being 
forced to listen to the lamentations of poor Colburn, who was naturally 
grievously troubled at the position of affairs between Campbell and Du 
Bois, but who dared not “ vex the poet’s mind” by complaints. At length, 
after the final quarrel with Du Bois, it was proposed to Mr. Redding, at 
Campbell’s desire, that he should take the vacated place; and this he con- 
sented to do, notwithstanding that his duties were already quite sufficient 
to occupy him, without any addition. And the addition involved was not a 
trifle. Campbell was soon cured of his agony of over-conscientiousness, 
and he became only too apt to rely upon his new assistant. His extreme 
excitability in a manner disqualified him for steady exertion. A para- 
graph in a book, or a chance observation, would derange his mind for days, 
rendering him completely oblivious of everything in the particular train of 
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thought into which he had been led. These fits of abstraction, Mr. Redding 
insists, were entirely beyond the poet’s own power to overcome. More- 
over, the poet, it must be confessed, was by nature a most indolent, care- 
less fellow, always ready to save himself any trouble which he could pos- 
sibly get out of. Between the indolence and the abstraction, it was soon 
brought about that his editorship became, as Mr. Redding expresses it, “a 
mere negative realization of the duty.” He shifted all the work upon Mr. 
Redding’s shoulders, and used pleasantly to acknowledge that Redding 
was the editor, and that he himself was not wanted. Under such circum- 
stances, the said ‘* Redding” had no easy life of it. He has sometimes, he 
tells us, remained at his desk for six-and-thirty hours at a stretch; and for 
the ten years his connexion with the Magazine lasted, the longest holiday 
he allowed himself ouly extended to nine days. The greatest unanimity, 
however, prevailed between him and his illustrious colleague during the 
whole period of their literary partnership. He says he could never with- 
stand Campbell’s heartiness. 

The “ New Monthly” was the means of introducing Mr. Redding to a 
host of literary acquaintance. Sergeant Talfourd was amongst the con- 
tributors, and Horace Smith, and Joanna Baillie, and Miss Mitford, and 
Mrs. Hemans, and Shiel, and Hazlitt, and Bulwer. Talfourd supplied the 
dramatic article; and also a variety of other contributions, and was always 
a model of punctuality with his papers. It was Talfourd who introduced 
Mr. Redding to Miss Mitford. Mr. Redding had no particular partiality 
for charming Mary Mitford, and accuses her of having been a much better 
hand at a bargain than was poetical or pretty. It seems she would not 
consent to be paid for her articles by the sheet, but insisted upon receiving 
six guineas a contribution, short or long, prose or verse. Mr. Redding 


quotes one of the lady’s letters relative to this matter, in which occurs the 
following energetic paragraph :— 

“To imagine for a moment that I should write at six guineas per sheet [or twelve ? | 
is ridiculous. I left off writing for the magazines generally because sixteen was not 
enough, and in my letter to Mr. V was as clear as possible on the point. I 
especially said six guineas an article, long or short.” 


This may be amusing in the author of “ Our Village,” but Mr. Redding’s 
patronizing tone of informing us that “‘ some of her works were very popular 
among young people” is still more so. The two or three letters of Mrs. 
Hemans which Mr. Redding has printed, have no interest. Of Joanna 
Baillie we hear little beyond her name. For Horace Smith Mr. Redding 
had a warm friendship, which accounts for the copiousness of his notice of 
that gentleman. Hazlitt’s ability could not fail to command Mr. Redding’s 
respect ; but he appears not to have had much personal liking for the meta- 
physician. Perhaps he did not know very much of him, for Campbell had a 
strong dislike to Hazlitt, in consequence of the charge of plagiarism the 
latter had preferred against him. 

That irascible genius Ugo Foscolo was not a contributor to the “‘ New 
Monthly ;” but Mr. Redding’s intimacy with him occurred at this time. 
Foscolo was a Greek by birth, but of Venetian family,—a circumstance 
upon which he prided himself. He was educated at Padua, and had been 
for a time a soldier; but had left the army to devote himself to learning. 
He might have done well in England, if he had been a person to do well; 
but his ungovernable passions ruined everything. He ended his life's 
“ fitful fever” at the age of fifty-two, and lies now in Chiswick Churchyard. 
Mr. Redding relates some amusing instances of his peculiarities. Paying 
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him a visit one summer's day at noon, our author found him with his shut- 
ters closed and candles burning: he had prolonged his studies from the 
night before, quite unconscious of the flight of time. The same earnestness 
in his pursuits would sometimes lead him to pass two entire days with 
no more sustenance than a single cup of coffee. He quarrelled with every- 
one he came in contact with, so of course with Mr. Redding. The history 
of their misunderstanding furnishes a curious example of his eccentricity. 
He had a bust in his possession which he tried to palm off on Mr. Redding 
as an original ; and because Mr. Redding would not be deceived he flew 
into a violent passion, and had recourse to abuse. Mr. Redding said little, 
but took up his hat and went away. The next day he was waited upon by 
an officer of the Marylebone Police-court, who stated that a foreigner of 
the name of Foscolo had been to the court hotly intent upon having a cer- 
tain Mr. Cyrus Redding bound over to keep the peace towards him. Mr. 
Redding was naturally not a little surprised at the information, but gave his 
word for appearing at the court. He went, and the necessary formalities 
were gone through, not without some interruption from Foscolo, who was 
much moved to make an harangue upon the subject of his grievances. This 
ended our author’s acquaintance with the fiery Venetian ; but, in spite of 
such an unpleasant termination of their friendship, Mr. Redding speaks of 
Foscolo with the sincerest admiration and respect. 

Mr. Redding’s connection with the “New Monthly” ceased in the 
autumn of 1830; and Campbell left it at the close of the same year. For 
more than a year before the resignations of the two editors, there had been 
symptoms of an approaching storm. A system of interference had been 
practised by the publisher which Mr. Redding keenly felt, as insulting to 
his own and Campbell’s dignity, and ruinous to the prospects of the Maga- 
zine. It was solely in consequence of this interference—so Mr. Redding 
anxiously insists—that the magazine incurred the discredit of refusing the 
“ Passages from the Diary of a Physician.” It is only fair, we think, to 
Mr. Redding’s literary acumen to quote his vindication of himself as to the 
rejection of this contribution :— 

“Tt happened,” he says, “that I received a note from a most able writer, Mr. Warren 
of the Temple, the year before I quitted the Magazine. He wrote to me to offer the 
‘Diary of a Physician,’ for our pages. I received it, saw its merits, and sent it off to 
the printer, sealed and directed as usual. Not having a messenger going to the city, 
Isent it from my house, as I had sent articles often before, that Colburn’s porter might 
take it with him when he next took anything to the city. It will scarcely be credited, 
but it is a fact, that the packet was opened, Mr. Warren’s paper canvassed among 
Colburn’s employés, represented to him as not worth sixpence, and returned to 
Mr. Warren without my knowledge, until the number for the month appeared, when I 
imagined, till I inquired about it, that the paper had not come to me in proof, from 
there being much matter in the printer’s hand.” 


Campbell was indignant on being informed of this affair; and Colburn, 
when the papers subsequently appeared in “ Blackwood,” was sorry for what 
had taken place, and made an apology. But he did not profit much by his 
lesson, Similar instances of meddling continued to occur; and at length, 
as we have stated, first one editor, and then the other, sent in his resig- 
nation, It must have been an effort of courage on Campbell’s part to give 
up so easy and remunerative a berth. Mr. Redding’s direct sacrifice by 
his retirement was not so important, but by taking place under the cir- 
cumstances it did, it made the ten years he had been connected with the 
Magazine a dead loss to him. He certainly deserved a different recom- 
pense for all his labours than the one he obtained. Whether he had 
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worked wisely or not, there is no doubt that he had worked well. Over 
and above the lion’s share of editorial duty which devolved upon him, he 
wrote all the political articles himself, and had contributed more than a 
hundred and sixty articles on miscellaneous subjects, besides original verses 
and translations. 

The most interesting portion of Mr. Redding’s third volume is that oc- 
cupied by his anecdotes of Beckford. He had good opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with this eccentric Croesus. He had once written a | 
review of “ Italy, Spain, and Portugal,” with which Beckford had been so 
much pleased as to take the trouble of finding out the name of the author ; 
and the reviewer was rewarded for his courteous comments by a reception | 
at Lansdowne of marked civility. Hearing that Mr. Redding was in Bath, | 
and wished to see the tower, Mr. Beckford very politely proposed to send ' 
his carriage to fetch him. The offer was of course accepted, and the visit 
was paid. We quote Mr, Redding’s description of the tower :— 


“The tower itself, above a hundred feet high, was crowned with a model of the 
Temple of Lysicrates at Athens, made of cast-iron. Under this was a square room, 
each side lighted with three arched windows of plate-glass. The main entrance, in 
ascending two or three steps, led into a narrow apartment, or sort of entrance-hall, 
and, facing it, a plate-glass door conducted to the tower. In this entrance-hall was a 
noble pillar-table of Sienna marble, in a recess, bearing three of the oldest class of 
Etruscan vases. The ceiling-borders were wainscot, with gilt cornices. Glazed 
cabinets, on either hand, bore a number of rare and costly articles, which I had no 
time to examine. There were relics from Herculaneum, and purchases from Strawberry 
Hill; there were beautiful bird-paintings and landscapes, with bronzes and vases of 
exquisite form, in rooms in which crimson and black, and scarlet and purple pre- 
dominated. Here was the companion to the Doge of Venice, Vendramini, by Bellini ; 
Canalettis ; a gem of Domenichino; Patels and, Cuyps, now in the National Gallery ; 
and fine Briighals, magazine coffers, Florentine mosaics, Arabesque candlesticks from 
the Alhambra, one pair of candlesticks of pure gold, after a design of Holbein, a fine 
bronze of John of Bologna, and sculptures by Farnesini—all in the same room. There 
was a beautiful oratory, too, with a statue of St. Anthony, and a small, well-selected 
library.” 
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On leaving the tower our author was conducted through the grounds,— 
a very fairyland of loveliness—into the house, and into the presence of the 
great man himself. Beckford was at this time seventy-four years of age, — 
hale, athletic, and able to read without glasses. Mr. Redding found him 
agreeable and communicative ; full of all sorts of chat about books, and pic- 
tures, and Eastern literature, and himself, and his writings :— 
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“You will hardly credit,” he said, “how closely I could apply myself to study when 
young. I wrote ‘ Vathek’ in the French, as it now stands, at twenty-two years of age. 
Tt cost me three days and two nights of labour. I never took off my clothes the whole 
time.” 


Mr. Redding happening to speak of “ Vathek” as Mr. Beckford’s first 
literary effort, the latter informed him that his lives of extraordinary 
painters had been written five years before, and gave him the history of the 
production :— 


“ He told me,” says Mr. Redding, “that the housekeeper at Fonthill used to get a tl 
fee by exhibiting the house and pictures to strangers. She knew nothing of the artists’ li 
names, and gave more extraordinary ones to the artists who had executed them, than fs 
ever before entered the brain of woman, while she would expatiate on excellencies in 
pictures of which there was no trace. This temptation to mischief was irresistible to 
a youth of seventeen, his age when he wrote the ‘Memoirs.’ He supplied the good st 
woman with a copy, and she caught up the phrases, used the names of the fictitious 
wives of imaginary painters, and thus rendered her descriptions more absurdly D 
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picturesque, to his delight. The book became her text-book to all visitors; and quo- 
tations continually fell from her to strangers about the merits of Og of Bassan, and 
Watersouchy of Amsterdam. Before a picture of Rubens, she would dissert on the 
merits of Blunderbussiana of Venice, or the Herr Sucrewasser of Vienna; and the 
Wiltshire squires and farmers of those days swallowed it all for the honest truth.” 


We do not know that we can leave our author in a better place than 
thus comfortably seated in Beckford’s luxurious library, listening to _its 
owner’s racy stories; and so, as our time is just up, we shall, after one 
more remark, bid him farewell. 

Whether or not Mr. Redding’s work redounds to his credit as a literary 
man, it certainly redounds to his credit as a gentleman and a Christian. 
We never read a work of the same length and the same character which 
was so uniformly innocent of offence against the charity which “ rejoiceth 
not in iniquity.” The anecdotes never partake of the scandalous. As far 
as we remember, there is not a single word in the book which is really dis- 
paraging to any human being, living or dead. Even in the cases where the 
author has any cause of personal dislike against the persons of whom he is 
led to speak, he never suffers the feeling to betray him into anything ap- 
proaching to defamation. 





GLADSTONE ON HOMER AND THE HOMERIC AGE®*. 


Mr. Guiapstone closes his three solid volumes on Homer and the 
Homeric Age with a sort of apology for having lingered so long among 
fascinating studies,—“ to pass from which to the ordinary business of the 
world is to step out of a palace of enchantment into the cold gray light of 
apolar day. Nemesis must not find him,” he says,— 


 } viv SnSdvovr’ } borepov adds idvra.” 


We venture to assure him, before attempting to give our readers some ac- 
count of the work, that no such apology is needed, Neither the Church, 
nor the University which he so fitly represents, can complain that any call 
of duty found him absent from his post—can make that complaint against 
Homer which Plato tells us the public of his day made against Socrates, 
that he spoiled their best man for the public service. These Studies have 
not robbed Church, or State, or University of their rights in the author. 
They are the fruit of the leisure hours of one who never shirks a public 
question—whose eloquent voice has mainly contributed to the result of two 
of the most important divisions of recent times—the votes on the China 
question, and on Count Walewski’s despatch; and whose fidelity stood the 
severer trial of that almost unexampled struggle, prolonged week after week 
through the weary nights of July and August last, in which, disputing the 
ground inch by inch, he opposed the fifty clauses of the unhappy Divorce 
Bill; and, like his Achaean heroes, was well-nigh victor, in spite of fate. 
For ourselves, we venture to thank him cordially for this work. We 
thank him in the name of Scholarship—of scholarship in that its most 
limited acceptation which obtains at Oxford; although, being ourselves old- 
fashioned fellows, scholars of the pre-Boppian era, we find ourselves not 
unfrequently obliged to protest against some of his translations and con- 
structions. Mr. Gladstone distinctly disclaims any pretensions to “ rank 


* “Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
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among philological scholars :” and we honestly confess that we could often 
have wished that he had acted on the principle of Cuigue in sua arte creden- 
dum, and submitted the work throughout to the virgula censoria of a profes- 
sional scholar. It is not however to scholarship, in its limited academic 
sense (to which the greatest scholars would never have dreamed of limiting 
it), that Mr. Gladstone’s services are specially important. We speak now 
of scholarship in its widest sense; which comprehends everything that 
relates to that earlier civilization of the ancient world, to which the 
modern world stands so deeply indebted. Mr. Gladstone’s work, how- 
ever questionable some of his conclusions may be, is a contribution of 
unquestionable value to ancient history,—not the mere history of Greek 
literature, but to the national and political history of Greece. Perhaps 
one-fourth of the work is occupied with ethnological disquisitions ; and 
another portion, which is devoted to what we wish could be called by some 
shorter and more English name than Theo-mythology, raises questions full 
of interest to the theologian, and to all persons who delight to study that 
important part of the history of our race—the history of religion, and of the 
religions,—which is opened to us by the investigation of the mythologies of 
the different nations of the world. 

It cannot, we fear, be denied that Mr. Gladstone’s book, in its present form 
at all events, is a book intended for scholars, rather than for the general 
reader—for the learned rather than for the learner. And yet we venture 
to think that Mr. Gladstone is entitled to the thanks of the general reader 
too». For Homer himself is not the property of the learned exclusively ; the 
world at large has an interest in the poet of the Iliad. And although the 
common sense of the many has ever refused to accept the theory that these 
matchless poems are the result of a fortuitous concourse of cyclic frag- 
ments, yet great is our debt of gratitude to those who, like Mure and Glad- 
stone, have overthrown, as we believe for ever, these pestilent literary 
heresies. 

“ Mure,” as the latter most truly remarks, “ has left the debate on the personality of 


the poet, and the unity and antiquity of the works, in such a state that those who follow 
him may proceed upon the assumption that the Iliad and Odyssey are in their sub- 








> We hope, indeed, to see Mr. Gladstone reconsider the resolution expressed in his 
quotation from Agamemnon’s address to old Chryses, and prepare at his leisure a more 
popular work based upon it for the use of the general reader, and especially of the 
youthful student ; a work which might stand in the same relation to the “ Studies” as 
Cicero’s De Officiis in usum Marci filii probably bore to the Ethics on which Cratippus 
lectured. The work which suggests itself as a model is that of H. N. Coleridge on the 
classical poets. The ethnological and mythological portions of the work being left to 
the consideration of the learned, with the chapters on the poet’s perceptions of number 
and colour, a very pretty book might, if we are not mistaken, be built out of the re- 
maining materials, which would be highly acceptable to all lovers of Homer, and greatly 
promote the intelligent study of him. The Prolegomena, the essay on the Morals of 
the Homeric Age, that on the Homeric Polities, the section devoted to the comparison 
of Greeks and Trojans, the first and fifth chapter of the section called “ Aoidos,” with 
some of those in the section devoted to the Religion and Mythology, seem to us the 
parts of the work most likely to be valuable to the student, and best to admit of being 
put into a popular form. Such a work should contain nothing that is yet sub judice ; 
matter of that sort, if embodied at all, should be thrown into an appendix, or into the 
form of the excursus. At all events, the criticism of opposing theories might with 
advantage be omitted. In its present form, the work, being as full of Greek as an egg 
is of meat, cannot fail to deter the general reader ; though there is a considerable portion 
of it which is not only readable, but in a high degree interesting too; and the driest 
subjects are occasionally relieved by passages whose eloquence reminds us of the writer's 
greatest parliamentary efforts. 
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stance the true offspring of the heroic age itself’; and are genuine gifts not only of a 
remote antiquity, but also of a designing mind.” 

3ut he has himself added a valuable argument to those by which Mure 
“secured our title to the estate from litigation,” in a very instructive section 
devoted to the “ trustworthiness of the text of Homer,” which has already 
appeared in the Oxford Essays. After going through the external evidence 
of the general soundness of the text, he subjoins the following striking 
passage on the scarcely measurable amount of internal evidence which the 
text supplies to substantiate its own integrity :— 

“The general corpus of the poems might have been sound, and yet a bad text would, 
when subjected to a very searching ordeal on the minutest points, have revealed a mul- 
titude of solecisms and errors. But instead of this, the rigid application of the micro- 
scope has only shown more clearly a great perfection in the workmanship. The innu- 
merable forms of refined and delicate coincidence in names and facts, in the use of 
epithets, the notes of character, the turn of speeches and phrases, and the like, are so 
many rills of evidence which combine into a stream of resistless force, in favour of that 
text which has been found so admirably, as a mirror, to reflect the image and the mind 
of Homer; and which, like a mirror, could not have reflected it truly unless it had 
itself been true.” 

“The arguments ab extra,” he goes on to say, “are rather answers to objections than 
adequate materials of affirmative conviction. After having myself tested the text as to 
its self-consistency in several thousand places, 1 find scarcely one or two places in each 
thousand where it seems to invite expurgation. The evidence on which I really place 
reliance is experimental evidence ; and that I find in the poems accumulated to a degree 
which no other human work within my knowledge approaches. The one cardinal and 
paramount argument is the text itself and its contents.” 

The result of this most searching investigation has convinced Mr. Glad- 
stone that we have in the Homeric poems “a primitive representation of 
the human race in a form complete, distinct, and separate, with its own 
religion, ethics, history, policy, arts, and manners®.” And the representa- 
tion of that period, elicited by cross-examination from the lips of the great 
bard, whom we now see “ placed in the witness-box 4,” and called upon to 
speak for himself, and to tell his own story, whilst it reveals to us the 
historic value of much that we had been accustomed to regard as mere 
poetry, and pours a flood of light on remote antiquity, furnishes at the 
same time, by its internal consistency, a supplementary argument of irresisti- 
ble force for the undivided authorship of these wondrous poems—their unity, 
and their uncorrupted transmission to our own time—and makes us feel 
that we have a right to believe (as we always have believed) that we have 
firm ground under our feet while we follow the guidance of Homer through 
the varied scenes of the world which he has drawn to the life. 

But it is not merely in the interest of scholars, or of the general reader, 
that we tender our heartiest thanks to Mr. Gladstone for his labours upon 
Homer; but in the interest of Christian faith itself, and of the highest 
objects of academic education. It cannot be denied that the great his- 
torical work of Mr. Grote (the value of which for the historic times cannot 
be overrated) bears too distinct traces of a scepticism which is not limited 
to historic doubts. The #@os of the sceptic is too distinctly traceable in a 
work which is in the hands of every student for honours at Oxford. With- 
out pronouncing any opinion on Mr. Gladstone’s conclusions on ethnology, 
or those on the Homeric theology and mythology, we hail with great satis- 
faction a work conceived in a totally different spirit ; a work which bears 


_ upon its every page the profound impression of the writer’s moral earnest- 


ness, and deep-seated and living faith in the truths of revelation, and the 
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sacred laws of morality. It will be well for those whose minds must be 
brought into contact with the popular historian, to have the opportunity of 
seeing in Mr. Gladstone’s eloquent pages, that scholarship does not neces- 
sarily lead to scepticism; and that the greatest learning and eloquence 
joined with all the accomplishments of art and of literature, and with the 
science in which this age delights, are compatible with Christian faith and 
earnest piety. 

But we must proceed to give our readers some succinct account of the 
contents of the first of these solid volumes: for we have no room for 
more than a very brief summary of the ethnological results which he con- 
ceives himself to have arrived at from an investigation of the Homeric 
Poems, which we give in his words : — 


“1, We set out from the point at which Greece is probably for the first time settled 
by a race given to tillage and pacific habits, under the general name of Pelasgians, 
with subdivision under minor names of particular tribes. 

“2. A dynasty of foreign origin, apparently without displacing the Pelasgians, 
seems to have displaced in a certain quarter the Pelasgic name by that of Danai. At 
any rate, the history of that name in the eye of Homer fills the whole breadth of its 
= epoch, and its name stands in after time, poetically at least, for a national 
title. 

«3. An Hellenic dynasty of Perseids, belonging to the Greek peninsula, follows this 
dynasty, and effacing the traces of foreign rule, governs its subjects under the Argeian 
name, which is founded on the physical character of the regions in which the population 
is settled, and on the employments suited thereto. 

“4, Next appears on the scene the Achean name, which bears no mark of relation- 
ship to the soil, or to any particular employment, or to any particular eponymist ; but ap- 
pears to be the designation of a race, not indeed foreign, yet new to the Peloponnesus. 

“5. A warlike and highly-gifted race gra‘ually pervades different parts of Greece 
under this name. The Pelopids®, its ruling family, possessing themselves of the throne 
of the Perseids, attain, perhaps through the extended sympathy of Achzan blood, to a 
national supremacy. The Achzans are, in fact, become the Greeks of the Troic age. 
They include all other local tribes, as well as the mass of the old Pelasgians, who con- 
stitute the working population (so to speak) of the country. 

“6. All the characteristics of this race, social and religious, and its close geogra- 
phical proximity to, if not its identity with, the first-named, or Myrmidon Hellenes of 
Homer, appear to derive it from the north, and to dissociate it from the Pelasgic 
stock. 

“7. Time passes on; we lose the guiding hand of Homer, but universal tradition 
assures us that the Dorians, emerging, like those who preceded them, from the cradle 
of the nation, lead the last great Hellenic migration southward, and the name of 
Hellenes becomes the grand historic designation of the nation at large. 

* Of this intermixture and succession of names,” he observes, “ dependent on the fusion 
of races, and on political supremacy, we have sufficient example in our own island. It has 
been inhabited by Britons, Romans, Angles, Saxons, Jutes, Danes, and Normans. But 
two names only have left their mark ; all the others, including the last, are submerged. 
So has it been with the succession of Pelasgians, Achwans, Hellenes, Greeks. The 
Iliad and Odyssey shew us ‘ Danaans,’ ‘ Argeians,’ and ‘ Achzans,’ as in the main syno- 
nymous before Troy, yet each name with its own leaning, which makes Danai most 
properly the soldiery ; *Apyeto:, the masses; and ’Axaol, the chiefs.”—(Vol. i. pp. 
433—436.) 


Mr. Gladstone’s patient and searching investigation of the Homeric text 
enables him to tell us, that of the name Danai (‘used in the Iliad 147 
times,”’) the epithets are exclusively military :— 





¢ It may be noticed that Bishop Thirlwall also attaches no importance to the legends 
which connect Pelops with Asia Minor; and that Achwan supremacy is connected with 
the accession of Pelops by Strabo, who tells us that the Achwans were brought by him 
into Laconia from Phthia ; which Bishop Thirlwall regards as the more probable opinion 
as to the earlier seats of this race. Mure also considers the Achwan name to be the 
proper name of the people over whom the Pelopidan dynasty reigned. 
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“Those of the Argeians are few in number, and used with extreme rarity, only in 
four passages altogether, though the name is employed 177 times in the plural, besides 
eleven times in the singular as a personal epithet. The name has only once in the 
poems a military epithet (p:AowroAeuor) attached to it. 

“The epithets of the Acheans are numerous, not less than fifteen in all; of which 
one or two only are words of sarcastic reproach, very rarely used, and one (dmepxd- 
dayres) indicates a disposition to brag; the great majority are highly diversified, ex- 
tended, and elevated in meaning, and not suitable for soldiers exclusively.” 


In the Odyssey he has observed the Danaan name used thirteen times, 
but always retrospectively of the soldiery in the Trojan war :— 


“ The rest of the evidence connected with the name,” he remarks, “is of a negative 
character. 

“It is never used in the singular, either as an adjective or a substantive. 

“Nor is it ever applied to women. 

“Nor is it connected with the inhabitants of any particular part of the country, nor 
has it any root, or derivative, which would associate it with any territory. Neither 
has it anything related to the physical character of the country, or to any of the races 
known to have inhabited it, or to any employment or habit of life. 

“It floats before us like Delos on the Aigean, without any visible or discoverable 

root. 
“If its root was not territorial, nor tribal, nor religious, it could only be personal. 
It was perhaps the mere reflection cast by the figure of a great primitive personage, 
and incorporated for the poet’s purpose in a designation made national by him, and 
limited to an heroic and martial sense, as ‘Cambrian’ for Welchman, or ‘Gael’ for 
Highlander, would be an appellation appropriated to romance, or war, or any strain 
impregnated with a strong vein of imagery or passion.” —(pp. 355—360.) 


We should have been glad, had our space allowed it, to quote the 
eloquent passage with which Section viii. is concluded, and to give our 
readers some account of Section ix., almost a treatise by itself‘, on the 
force of the title dvaé dv3pav. It contains much curious matter, and on the 
whole we incline to think that it has been satisfactorily shewn that the 
term is nearly equivalent to “ patriarchal chieftain,” implying sovereignty 
united continuously with “ the headship in blood of a ruling family or clan, 
inhabiting the country which was the reputed cradle of the nation, or able 
to trace lineally its derivation from that country. A tradition of original 
descent from Jupiter attached essentially to the title.” 

The most curious section of this part of the work is that in which it is 
attempted to connect the Pelasgi with the low Iranian nations; the Helli 
with the Germans, and with Persia. 

Of a connection with Persia the following evidences are cited :— 

“1. In Homer, Perseus, father of a line of Peloponnesian kings, is the son of 
Jupiter and Danae. 

“This implies that he had no known paternal ancestry in the country where he 
attained to fame. But further, it appears from the use of the word ’Apyeio for the 
subjects of the Perseids, that they were an Hellenic house. Perseus therefore may 


have brought his name direct from the Hellenes of the north. Why should it not 
have come to the Helli from Persia? 

“2. We have two other links with the East, one in Perse, bride of the Sun, daughter 
of Oceanus (Od. x. 139); another in— 

“ Persephoneia, whose %Acea are in the same quarter. Again, a son of Nestor bears 
the name of Perseus, and the name continued as a royal name to the very extinction 
of nationality in Greece; for the last Macedonian king was a Perseus. 

“3. In Herodotus we have a tradition that Perseus visited Cepheus, the Persian king, 
married his daughter Andromeda, and had a son, Perses, who remained behind and 
gave his name to the country of this tale; the version current among the Persians, 
reported that Perseus, born among themselves, became an Hellene, but that his ances- 
tors had not been Hellenes.” 





It occupies pp. 440-544. 
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Again, “ the name ’Ayaior is without any note of an Hellic origin.” We are 
not, however, so sanguine as to be able to say with Mr. Gladstone that— 


“It seems inevitable to recognise a connection between ’Axamévns and the ’Axaiol 
whom we find at the head of the Greek races. 

“Strabo states that in Avia there was a city Achaia, called after its founder. But 
he knew nothing of a Persian Acheus; and the Greek ‘ Achzus,’ if he existed at all, 
belonged to a prehistoric antiquity. Thus the Achean name in Asia is thrown back 
by a local testimony subsisting in Strabo’s time to a remote antiquity. The coin- 
cidence in name between the ruling family in Persia and the dominant race in Greece 
bears witness, in harmony with other testimonies, to a presumptive identity of origin. 

“ The name, too, may well have had its root in the Arian language. Sir H. Rawlinson 
tells us that ‘the name Achewmenes signifies “friendly,” or possessing friends ; being 
formed of a Persian word, hakhd (Sanscrit Sakha), and an attributive affix.’” 


After pointing out some curious resemblances in religion and in minuter 
points, he reminds us that in the time of Croesus the Persians were high- 
Janders destitute of all the comforts of life; just as Achilles describes the 
Helli around Dodona. Like the Achzans, too, they wore their hair long, 
(Herod. vii.) 

The most curious part of the evidences adduced by our indefatigable 
investigator is drawn from the manners of the modern Persian, of the mili- 
tary tribes of Pars or Fars, as described by Sir J. Malcolm. These tribes 
also bear the name Eedleat, which he observes “ at least presents a strik- 
ing resemblance to that of the Hellit :”— 

“The members of these tribes are chiefly horsemen, all soldiers and all brigands ; but 
they abhor the name and character of a thief. Plunder is redeemed by violence in 
their eyes; and it is accompanied with the practice of a generous and delicate hospi- 
tality. Among these military tribes women are highly valued, and are of remarkable 
modesty and chastity; yet they have an innocent freedom in their good offices to 
strangers which at once recalls the Greek maidens of the Odyssey. Adultery is capi- 
tally punishable. The Persians generally, who have in many points greatly degenerated, 
are noted for hospitality and love of display; for highly refined manners, and great 
personal beauty. They have an intense love of poetry, of song, and of music; and 
associate poetry with recitation and the banquet. They are passionately fond of horses, 
much given to the chace and to horse-racing; but with their refined politeness they 
retain a liability to a cannibal ferocity. The widow of a murdered warrior, lifting up 
her hands to heaven, prayed Ali to deliver the murderer into her hands, that she might 
make his heart into kibabs, and eat it before she died.”—(Vol. i. pp. 554—564. ) 

The heart of a chieftain was actually eaten by the mother of another 
chief whom he had slain. 

Mr. Gladstone then conceives that these Hellic tribes came into Greece 

from the Worth (vol. i. p. 208), and sees— 
“manifest indications that the name did not come into being on the western side 
of the Dardanelles, (vol. i. p. 545). They came, a highland people, along a mountain 
country. They left their name on the Hellespont; and on the river Selleeis, which 
discharges itself into the Sea of Marmora. We first hear of them in Homer at the 
extreme North of Thessaly; then giving their name (Hellas) to that country, or to 
some part of it.” 


It will be observed that Mr. Gladstone is led by his Homeric investiga- 
tions to differ from Niebuhr, from Miller, and from Mure, in connecting 
the Hellenization, if we may use the expression, of the Greek populations, 
not with the Dorian immigration, but with Achezan supremacy. 

Further, our author regards the Selli (whom Mure and Thirlwall con- 
sider a tribe of Pelasgians) as a totally distinct race, belonging to a dif- 





* It is, however, a resemblance on which nothing can be founded, as the older form 
of the name of the Hellic tribe is Se?/*, not Helis. 
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ferent family of nations; as distinct from the Pelasgians of Greece as the 
Oscans from the Pelasgians of Italy. 

We feel bound to protest against Mr. Gladstone’s explanation of ’Apyeto« 
as “ Lowlanders.”” Whether or no Argos originally meant a “ cultivated 
plain,” as Miiller, with great probability, held, it seems more natural, with 
Mure (vol. i. p. 44), to explain the application of the name Argeian to the 
Greeks by a reference to the “ Achaic Argos,” to whose sovereign they 
owned allegiance. 

Moreover, if Argos be connected with the digammated épyov, which in 
the “ dv8pav miova épya” of Homer is applied to lands under tillage, it is 
not connected with aypos too. The German acker, our own “acre,” 
and Latin ager, Gothic aks", evidently shew dypos, not dpyos, to be the 
older form. And the Anglo-Saxon work, German werk, which con- 
nect themselves as naturally with ¢pyov, shew that the two Greek nouns 
épyov and dypos are not to be connected by “Apyos. 

We are also sorry to see Mr. Gladstone express his belief that it is pro- 
bable that the word épa is the root of this digammated épyov, (vol. i. p. 388). 

And we must protest against the attempt to explain the meaning of the 
name Ephyre, and of that of the shaggy Pheres of the mountains by refe- 
rence to gpa. We are told to suppose that 
“the @ in these words is the prefix which it had lost in common Greek usage 
even before Homer, as he employs %page without the digamma, which prefix we find 
reproduced in the Latin ¢erra.””—(Vol. i. p. 508.) 


All this seems to us very rash. Here, again, the erde of the Ger- 
man, and our own “ earth,” not to mention the similar Hebrew root, protest 
against the supposition of a digamma before the épa in old Greek. 

And still more bold seems the attempt to explain the meaning of Ephyre 
as equivalent to “ fortified place,” or “ walled place,” by referring to the 
Italian ¢erra, even if that word in Italian mean a “town,” and not a 
district. But the quotation from Dante is not sufficient to prove this to be 
the primitive sense even of the Italian terra. 

We also question the connection between the following Latin and Greek 
words in pp. 300-1 and 388 :— 


aidaan .- favilla &tn ..  vitium 
ddwant .. Vulpes Yon } aro 
@xbrrepos .. accipiter pa + * § sero. 
petas . - Rex (or the Sacrificer). 


But still more strongly must we object to the attempt to connect BéArioros 
with Bédos, “a dart.” The Doric form Bévricros seems to indicate that 
the older Greek word was derived from an adjective, of which the modern 
Italian ben perhaps preserves the original elements. 

We feel bound to notice with regret that Mr. Gladstone has, in his in- 
vestigation of the characters of, and the ethnical relations between, the Hel- 
lenes and Pelasgians, referred to an argument, against the use of which our 
greatest English authority on subjects connected with Homer, Col. Mure, 
has left us a very prudent warning. It is one drawn from the names of per- 
sons occurring in the Iliad, whether Greeks or Trojans. We are not, how- 
ever, sure that this argument is worth nothing: yet while we see among 
the Trojans names of evident significancy, and evidently Hellenic names, 
such as Antenor, Deiphobus, Polydamas, and others, we feel less confident 
than Mr. Gladstone does, that these names belong to history; and see in 





* Donaldson. New Cratylus. 
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the other names which are apparently not significant, such as Paris, Hector, 
Priamus, AZneas, Anchises, &c. an argument unfavourable to the view ad- 
vocated by him, that there was an infusion of Hellic blood in the families 
which reigned in the Troad. It is far more certain that these latter names 
had no significance to the ears to which Homer sang, than that the three 
former, and the other names of Hellenic significancy, are not mere inven- 
tions of the poet. 

We cannot bring ourselves to construe the words ’Apyei@v Aavaéy, in Od. 
viii. 578%, as the “ Danaan Argeians.” 

We are sorry to see “ Parrhasie” of Arcadia connected with Ivpagos ; 
and Helos and Pteleos spoken of as possibly “ akin to Alos in the country 
of Peleus.”” To adduce doubtful indications of a resemblance between two 
countries, greatly weakens the argument which it is attempted to support 
by them. 

We have mentioned these little slips, though our criticism will probably 
be thought somewhat too minute. And indeed, if even Homer may obtain 
a dispensation for nodding occasionally, the same indulgence may be con- 
ceded to his indefatigable critic. We think too, that this book will come to a 
second edition bye-and-bye; and it is therefore right to notice one or two 
points which require correction. 

We must now take leave, for the present, of the Studies on Homer and 
his Age; hoping to give some account to our readers of the second volume 
in our next number. 

We have not adventured on a eriticism of the ethnological conclusions 
which Mr. Gladstone considers himself to have established. We shall 
leave the discussion of them to Mr. Grote, Dr. Latham, Professor Max 
Miller, Dr. Donaldson, Sir H. Rawlinson and his brother and fellow- 
labourer, and to the philological journals. We do not feel over-anxious 
to challenge one so “cunning of fence” as the representative of Oxford 
University. We think it likely that Mr. Grote will be able to shew much 
which seems to us probable enough to be “ not proven,” and that Sir 
Cornewall Lewis will demonstrate to his own satisfaction at least, the 
incredibility of several of Mr. Gladstone's propositions. 

We, however, as lovers of Homer, and interested in all that relates to 
him, shall end as we began, thanking Mr. Gladstone for his laborious 
work ; and believe that the world will learn more about Homer from it, 
however questionable some of his conclusions may appear*, than from any 
corrections of any errors into which he may have fallen, made either by 
ourselves or others. 





i Vol. i. p. 390. 

* We certainly have more than once in reading this work been reminded of Bishop 
Butler’s remark about “ over-great refinements ;” speaking of which he says justly 
enough, that “ Persons of superior capacity have often fallen into errors which no one 
of common understanding could.” Mr. Gladstone has occasionally involved himself in 
a “fix” in which scholars of ordinary capacity would not. But the explanation of the 
matter is the same as that which Robert Hall is said to have given of his being under 
restraint in an asylum, when a foolish friend asked him “ What in the world could have 
brought him there ?”—“ What has brought me here? what will never bring you here, 
my dear fellow,—too much brain!” 
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THE CHRONICLE OF FLORENCE OF WORCESTER ®. 


In or about the year of our Lord 1028 was born, in Ireland, the now all- 
but-forgotten chronicler known as Marianus Scotus, or Marianus the Scot ; 
in reference to whom the only recorded particulars probably that have come 
down to us are the facts that in the year 1052 he became a recluse ; in 1056 
he assumed the monastic habit in the Irish monastery of St. Martin, at 
Cologne; in 1059 he was ordained priest by Sigefrid, Abbot of Fulda, 
within the walls of whose monastery he dwelt as a recluse till 1069; in 
which year he retired to Mentz, where he died in 1082, 3, or 6; the exact 
date being uncertain. During the leisure of his prolonged seclusion Ma- 
rianus made himself in some degree useful to his fellow-men, by compiling 
a chronicle; which, after the usual plan in those days, began with the 
Creation and ended with the closing years of the writer’s life. For the 
earlier portion of this chronicle, the writer’s chief authorities were Eusebius, 
Cassiodorus, and Bede. 

To the English reader, and perhaps to most other readers of this nine- 
teenth century, the work of Marianus is of comparatively little interest or 
value. The latter part of it relates almost exclusively to the German 
Empire or the Popedom; and, hidden amid the multifarious items which 
bear reference to other countries, there are to be found, as Mr. Hardy 
has remarked °, between a.p. 48 and the termination of the work, about 
threescore brief notices connected with Britain and Ireland, and no more. 
The Vatican MS. of this chronicle, still in existence, has been by some 
considered the autograph of Marianus himself. It has been printed in 
Germany more than once; most recently in Pertz’s Collection of German 
Historians, under the careful superintendence of Professor Waitz. 

Though possessing, apparently, so little of interest to an Englishman, 
Florence, a monk of Worcester, in compiling his ‘‘ Chronicle of Chronicles,” 
has adopted as his basis that of Marianus Scotus; and the MS. which he 
used for the purpose, if not identical with the one now in the Cottonian 
Library (Nero, C. v.), must have closely resembled it. Besides expanding 
the work of Marianus, by large additions of English history, Florence con- 
tinued it down to the year 1117. Of the industrious monk who has thus 
done some good service to our early history, even less is known than of his 
original; indeed nothing, beyond the fact that he was the compiler of the 
Chronicon ex Chronicis, and that he died in the year 1118. “On the 
nones [7th] of July, 1118,” says the First Continuator of his chronicle, 
“died Florence, the monk of Worcester, whose acute observation and inde- 
fatigable industry have rendered his Chronicle of Chronicles pre-eminent.” 
This continuator was, in all probability, John, also an inmate of the 
monastery at Worcester; who indeed is mentioned as a contemporary in- 
terpolator, if not a continuator of the work, under the year 1138. 

Singularly enough, and giving rise thereby to some needless discussion 





* “The Church Historians of England. Edited, and in part translated from the 
Originals, by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A. Vol. II. Part I.: The Chronicle of 
Florence of Worcester. pp. 171—335.” (London: Seeleys.) 

“The Chronicle of Florence of Worcester, (with the Two Continuations). Translated 
from the Latin, with Notes and Illustrations, by Thomas Forester, A.M. pp. 1—228.” 
(London: Henry G. Bohn.) 

» Mr. Forester erroneously says (p. v.) 1059. ° 

* Preface to the Monumenta Brit., p. 84. 
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among the learned, Ordericus Vitalis, the Norman historian, who saw a copy 
of this chronicle on his visit to Worcester, has attributed the whole of it to 
this John; evidently mistaking—as Mr. Forester, in our opinion, has satis- 
factorily established—the continuator of the chronicle for the person who 
compiled the original work. “John of Worcester,” he says, ‘a native of 
England, and a monk of Worcester, a man of venerable character and great 
learning, in the additions which he has made to the Chronicles of Marianus 
Scotus, has collected faithful accounts of King William, and of the events 
which occurred in his reign, and in those of his sons, William Rufus and 
King Henry, to the present day.” And further, after giving a very full 
account of the Chronicle of Marianus, he continues—‘‘ John of Worcester, 
who followed, recorded the events of nearly a century, and, by order of the 
venerable Wulfstan, bishop and monk, appended his Continuation to the 
Chronicle of Marianus, succinctly relating many things worthy of observa- 
tion in the histories of the Romans, the French, Germans, and other 
nations.” 

In these passages it is pretty evident that Ordericus is not only in error 
as to the name, but also incorrectly describes the ‘‘ Continuation of the 
Chronicle of Marianus,” which he saw at Worcester, as recording the 
events ‘‘ of nearly a century,” when in reality it could only have embraced a 
period of about thirty-four years; such being the interval between the death 
of Marianus and that of Florence, his English copyist and continuator. 

Making, as already stated, the work of Marianus the basis of his chro- 
nicle, Florence has supplied his additional materials, in the great majority 
of instances, from sources that are still known or extant. From a.p. 455 
to a.p. 597 he chiefly uses the Saxon Chronicle’; ‘‘ making such additions 
to it,” Mr. Hardy says, “from other sources, as frequently clear the sense.” 
From A.p. 597 to the year 732 he principally follows Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History and Life of St. Cuthbert, as well as the Saxon Chronicle; adding 
brief extracts from time to time, apparently taken from the Lives of Saints 
Aldulf, Aldhelm, Eormrilda, Sexburga, and others. From a.p. 732 to a.v. 
849 the Saxon Chronicle is principally resorted to, with the addition of 
slight notices of the Saints Withburh, Kenulf, and Swithun; and a few par- 
ticulars relative to the succession of the kings and bishops of Mercia and 
Northumbria. From a.p. 849 to 888 Florence abridges or transposes 
Asser’s Life of Alfred; occasionally adding a few passages from the Saxon 
Chronicle, and some brief notices of St. Wistan and St. Edmund, taken from 
Abbo of Henry. Indeed, as Mr. Forester remarks, ‘so literally has Flo- 
rence copied Asser, that he has twice adopted expressions® employed by the 
latter, which might lead us to suppose that the chronicler had personally 
examined the positions on which two of the battles he describes were 
fought. From a.p. 888 to 946 Florence again confines himself mainly to 
the text of the Saxon Chronicle; though he is not unfrequently found 
to differ from it in his chronology. From a.p. 946 to 971 he seems to 
have had but little recourse to the Saxon Chronicle, and to all appearance 





4 Mr. Poste is of opinion (“ Britannic Researches,” pp. 247, 8,) that Florence, like 
Ethelwerd, made use of an abridged form of the early part of the Saxon Chronicle; the 
form, in fact, in which it now appears. Henry of Huntingdon, he thinks, employed an 
earlier copy of the chronicle; one which had not been then abridged, and no specimen 
of which has survived to our times. 

© Sub anno 871 he says, copying from Asser, “I have seen the tree with my own 
eyes ;” and s. a. 878, similarly copying, he says, “As I have myself observed.” The 
literary works of the monks seem to have been regarded as common property: though 
universally practised, plagiarism, as an offence, would appear to have been unknown. 
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contents himself with extracts from the Lives of St. Dunstan, Oswald, and 
Ethelwold; but from the latter date to a.p. 992 he again employs the 
Saxon Chronicle, with the addition of some few passages from another 
source. From a.p. 992 to 1082, the Saxon Chronicle is still employed, 
but with considerable additions from other sources; to the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, more particularly; his narrative being in many instances, as 
Mr. Forester has observed, more circumstantial than any to be found in the 
now existing chronicles of the same period. After the year 1082, Florence 
still continues his work upon the chronological plan of Marianus ; noticing 
not only domestic occurrences, but also foreign affairs, though mostly in 
connexion with the German Empire‘. 

Though displaying little or no artistic skill in their arrangement, Florence 
has selected his materials, as Mr. Hardy remarks, with great fidelity, in- 
dustry, and judgment; and may therefore be justly considered to rank next 
to Beda and the compilers of the Saxon Chronicle, among our authorities 
for early English history. His extracts from Beda, we are informed on 
the same learned authority, are carefully made, and his transcript of the 
latter part of Asser’s Life of Alfred is generally so exact, that through it a 
very valuable collation of that work is obtainable. His translations, too, 
from the Saxon Chronicle, in its present form, are in general very close, 
until the year 1030; after which date there is such a resemblance between 
his notices relative to this country and those found in the Chronicle as we 
now possess it, as the arbitrary employment of sources common to both 
would necessitate ; each being at times fuller of detail than the other, and 
each presenting incidents unnoticed by the other. 

The First Continuation of Florence was most probably wholly written 
by John of Worcester, already mentioned; as he mentions himself by 
name as the writer under the year 1138. It was probably brought down 
in the first instance only to the year 1131, at which period it ceases in 
several MSS., ending at various years in others, between the last-mentioned 
year and 1141. That the writer was contemporary with the occurrences 
which he describes, is satisfactorily evident from his mode of speaking of 
King Stephen:—* He was,” are his words, “ nay is, at the present moment, 
desirous of peace.’”” He meutions also (1134 and 1137) Henry de Blois, 
bishop of Winchester, and Milo, earl of Hereford (1140), as living persons 
from whom he had received information; whence also, as Mr. Forester ob- 
serves, we have a right to conclude ‘ that he had access to the highest 
sources of intelligence. Like his predecessor Florence, he is more diffuse 
and circumstantial than other chroniclers respecting events connected with 
Worcestershire, the adjoining counties, and the borders of Wales.” This 
work is of considerable historical value. 

Between 1141 and 1152 the Continuation of Florence seems to have 
been suspended, and in one of the best manuscripts the interval is filled up 
by a transcript from the History of Henry of Huntingdon. At this latter 
year the continuation is resumed by the Chronicle of John de Taxter, a 
monk of Bury St. Edmund’s, who brings it down to 1265, the 49th of 
Henry III., and the year in which the battle of Evesham was fought. The 
remaining portion of this Second Continuation, which ends abruptly in 
1295, was written also, in all probability, by an inmate of the monastery of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 





f For this analysis we are indebted to the labours of Mr. Hardy, Pref. Mon, Brit., 
p. 84. 
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Prefixed to all the MS. copies of Florence are lists of the Popes, from 
St. Peter to Honorius II., who died in 1130; of the Seventy Disciples; of 
the Jewish High-Priests, both before and after the Captivity; and of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the several English sees from the time of 
St. Augustine to that of Archbishop Theobald. These are followed by 
genealogies of the Anglo-Saxon kings, with short accounts of the origin 
and limits of the several kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and their division 
into episcopal sees. His list of the Popes, down to the latter part of the 
eleventh century, is found in the Chronicle of Marianus; the other parti- 
culars, down to the period of his death, were not improbably added by 
Florence himself, as they occur in all the MSS. ‘The regal and episcopal 
series are grounded, Mr. Hardy tells us, upon some very ancient lists still 
in existence. Several other works, Mr. Wright says, (Biog. Brit. Lit.), 
have been attributed by the old bibliographers to Florence of Worcester, 
but in all probability erroneously. 

‘The most important MSS. of this chronicle are those at present in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in the Library at Lambeth, in 
the Bodleian Library, in the Libraries of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
(two in number,) of Magdalen College, Oxford, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
(two in number,) and in the Cottonian Collection (Vitellius, A. xiii.); this 
last, like one of those at Corpus Christi, Cambridge, being erroneously 
attributed to Walter of Coventry. The copy at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, appears to have formerly belonged to the Church at Worcester, 
and is generally regarded as the most valuable of them all: being mutilated, 
it ends abruptly towards the close of the First Continuation, in the year 
1140. The Lambeth manuscript is supposed to have belonged to the 
monastery of Abingdon. That in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, (marked xcii. in Nasmyth’s Catalogue,) formerly belonged to 
the monastery of Peterborough: unlike the others, it contains the Second 
Continuation to the year 1295. 

The printed editions of the Latin text of Florence are four in number. 
The first is that printed in 4to. at London in 1592, from two MSS. then 
in the possession of Lord William Howard of Naworth—the ‘“ Belted Will’ 
of Northern story—and which, after passing into the hands of Archbishop 
Usher, are now deposited, with the rest of his collection, in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The second edition is merely an incorrect reprint 
of the first, at Frankfort in 1601, with the Flores Historiarum of Matthew 
of Westminster annexed. 

The third, which, conformably with the plan of the work, concludes with 
the year 1066, is to be found in the Monumenta Historica. The text has 
been carefully revised by collation with the MSS. above mentioned, those 
of Corpus Christi, Oxford, and Lambeth in particular. In this edition, too, 
with the exception of some few passages to which attention is called in the 
notes, the matter of Marianus is carefully excluded up to the year 1000; 
after which period, as being what may be considered as nearly the work 
of a contemporary writer, it is retained. 

The fourth edition is that published by the English Historical Society in 
1848-9, under the superintendence of B. Thorpe, Esq. ; being mainly based 
upon the Corpus Christi Oxford manuscript, with the assistance of some 
other copies. In this edition the two Continuations are also printed; the 
Second Continuation for the first time, from a MS. once in the possessi_n 
of Lord William Howard, and now belonging to the College of Arms. 

The readers of Florence in the original text will observe the employment 
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by him throughout of two distinct and greatly varying sets of dates; a cir- 
cumstance worthy of notice, and, with the able assistance that we fortu- 
nately have at hand, of some attempt at elucidation. 

Of that grand contribution to our national history, the Mlonwmenta His- 
torica Britannica, by no means the least valuable portion is Mr. Hardy’s 
“ Introductory Remarks on the Chronology of the Medieval Historians” — 
pages which testify alike to his extensive reading, his critical discernment, 
and his powers of research. Among his notices on this most intricate of 
subjects, his examination of the Chronology of Florence forms an item of 
considerable importance; and the remaining space at our command cannot, 
perhaps, be more advantageously employed than by devoting it to a few 
extracts from such of his passages as most materially throw a light upon 
the chronology of our annalist. 

The chronology adopted by Florence is the same as that of Marianus 
Scotus, upon whose work he has based his Chronicle, as already mentioned, 
In one column he gives the year of the Incarnation according to the Dio- 
nysian computation, which he distinguishes by the letters S. D. (secundum 
Dionysium) ; and the second, the year of the same era according to the 
calculation of Marianus: considering which to be more in accordance with 
evangelical truth, he has distinguished by the letters S. E. (secundum 
Evangelium). Both of these eras are continued by Florence to the close 
of his Chronicle in 1117, and between them there is a difference of no less 
than twenty-two years in the computation; or, in other words, the Evan- 
gelical era is earlier than the Dionysian by twenty-two years. 

Now the real fact is, that Marianus has misconstrued the true commence- 
ment of the Dionysian era, by following a peculiar hypothesis of his own; 
and Florence has implicitly followed him in his error. The reasoning, 
however, employed by Marianus in his attempt to prove that the Dionysian 
era had commenced twenty-two years too late, and to rectify this error by 
adopting a system more consonant with the letter of the Gospel, is some- 
what curious, and deserving of a passing notice. 

He took for granted, as we learn from Mr. Hardy’s pages,—and this, too, 
without any good and sufficient authority—that Christ was crucified on 
Friday, March 25th, and rose again on Sunday, March 27th. Now in the en- 
tire cycle of Dionysius there are three years only to which these coincidences 
will apply, the years x111., CcLx., and cccxLrx., which are respectively a.p. 
12, 259, and 448 of the common or vulgar era. The first two dates were 
of course excluded from these conditions, and the year 12 of the vulgar 
era was consequently fixed upon by Marianus as the date of the Passion. 
Going back thirty-three years, the Nativity, on this principle of reckoning, 
would fall in the 22nd of Augustus, and the Crucifixion three years be- 
fore that Emperor’s death. 

The absurdity, however, of this new Chronology, by the formation of 
which, as Mr. Hardy remarks, ‘‘ Marianus gained some praise, but found 
very few imitators,”’ is sufficiently exposed by the admissions of Marianus 
himself; admissions which in some degree explain the confused state of his 
Chronology previous to the early part of the fifth century, as we shall again 
have occasion to mention. 

There are two acknowledged modes of computing our Lord’s Nativity. 
The first assumes it to have taken place in the year of Rome 751, being 
the 42nd of the Emperor Augustus, the consulship of Cneius Cornelius 
Lentulus and M. Valerius Messalinus, and the year 4711 of the Julian 
period. This year, under this mode of computation, forms the first year of 
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the epoch of the Nativity, and is known by historians as the verus annus, 
or ‘true year.” The second, or vulgar era, begins on the 1st of January, 
in the year of Rome 753, and the 44th of Augustus, assigning the Nativity 
to the 25th of December in the preceding year. 

Now Marianus, at the same time that he asserts that his own true era 
precedes the Dionysian era by twenty-two years, unfortunately for himself, 
still assumes the verws annus, or year of the consulate of Lentulus and 
Messalinus, as the true date of the Nativity; and absolutely designates the 
year in which, according to the Dionysian computation, Christ was born, 
as the third year of the Incarnation, secundum Evangelium. 

Amid such extraordinary discrepancies as these, there is ample room for 
confusion, as Mr. Hardy has remarked; and it is quite clear that Marianus 
has allowed some singular fallacy to influence his earlier mode of compu- 
tation. Fortunately, however, so far as his Chronicle is of any historical 
value, it has only extended to the first four centuries; and it will be evi- 
dent to the reader, upon a close examination of its contents, that after the 
year A.D. 415 he has greatly rectified his misapprehension in regard to the 
true Dionysian era of the Incarnation; and that though he continues appa- 
rently to preserve the differences of twenty-two years between the presumed 
era of the Incarnation secundum Evangelium, and the era secundum Dio- 
nysium, the dates distinguished by him as S. E, are after that time no 
longer identical with those which correspond with the verus annus, but are 
in reality nineteen years more advanced than that era; while, on the other 
hand, the years exhibited in the column distinguished by the letters S. D., 
correctly represent the dates to which the events recorded are justly ascrib- 
able according to the true era of Dionysius; but are nineteen years more 
advanced than is consistent with the commencement of the era improperly 
designated by Marianus as the era of the Incarnation secundum Diony- 
sium, and three years less advanced than required by the era distinguished 
as the verus annus. 

In reference to such parts of his Chronicle as Florence has interwoven 
with the matter of Marianus—from a.p. 455 to 732 his additions are 
chiefly from the Saxon Chronicle and Bede’s two historical works ; though 
they sometimes differ a year or more in their chronology. Some dates are 
also annexed to events which in the text of Bede are left undated. Though 
he still occasionally varies from it in chronology, Florence’s additions from 
A.D. 732 to 849 are principally from the Saxon Chronicle. From this lat- 
ter date to a.p. 888, he in general agrees with Asser, from whom he has 
largely borrowed, in his chronology. He then resumes the Saxon Chro- 
nicle to a.p. 946, but repeatedly differs from it; after which date he still 
borrows from the same source, but with slighter differences in chronology. 
To the whole of his additions to Marianus, Florence has been careful to add 
the column secundum Evangelium, containing the imaginary twenty-two 
years’ difference between the Dionysian and Evangelistic calculations. In 
the First Continuation, the computation secundum Evangelium is also 
observed. 

It only remains for us to devote a few words to the English translations 
of Florence that have recently made their appearance. The volume of the 
“Church Historians” mentioned at the beginning of this article is only 
translated, we learn, by Mr. Stevenson in part; and the version of Florence 
which forms its latter half, to our thinking, bears marks of the workman- 
ship of a less practised hand. Fully appreciating the pains that Mr, Ste- 
venson has so successfully expended, in a succeeding volume, upon placing 
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the text and illustrations of William of Malmesbury before his readers in 
the most desirable form, we cannot but regret that, in consequence of fail- 
ing health, he should have found himself necessitated, in completing his 
second volume for the press, to rely upon foreign aid.—Oculus domini sa- 
ginat equum is as applicable to the study as the stable. 

Mr. Forester’s translation, which is of somewhat more recent date, we 
have found to be unimpeachable so far as our researches have extended—a 
few matters of but secondary importance excepted. Why, for example, 
does he invariably render Medeshamstede ‘“« Peterborough?” He surely— 
that is, if an anachronism is worth avoiding—ought to allow a Saxon place 
to be called by its Saxon name, when treating of the history of Saxon 
times. Suppose he were translating one of the early Greek authors, would 
he render Bufavriov (Byzantium) “ Constantinople?’ We think not: and 
yet the anachronism would be hardly greater in this instance than in the 
other. We remark, too, that he confounds the abbey of Ramsey in Hun- 
tingdonshire with that of Romsey in Hants; an error into which he has 
fallen more than once’. Save and except such trifling shortcomings 
as these, his translation is evidently very carefully executed, and bears 
strong testimony to his accurate acquaintance with medieval lore. 





THE NEW CALENDARS OF STATE PAPERS. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of James I. 1611—1618, 
Preserved in the State-Paper Department of Her M: jesty’s Public Record- Office. 
Edited by Mary ANNE EVERETT GREEN, under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, and with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. (London: Longmans.) 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Re‘gn of Charles I., 1625, 1626, 
§e., Fe. Edited by JouHn Bruce, Esq., V.P.S.A., under the Direction of the Master 
of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. (London: Longmans.) 


Tue designation “State Papers,” by which the documents calendared 
in the present volumes are ordinarily known, must be understood with 
some qualification, as Mr. Bruce very justly remarks. Though a con- 
venient general title, it is by no means to be looked upon in the light of a 
precise diplomatic description of every individual document. 

On the contrary, these State Papers are of a most miscellaneous cha- 
racter, and intermingled with numerous State Papers in the strictest sense 
of the word, there are a vast number of other documents as well, among 
our public archives, that bear reference to quite other than state matters,— 
matters both ‘‘ public and private, general and individual, local and per- 
sonal.” Though still unclassified from their former chaotic state, they are 
now being reduced to comparative order, and are being gradually arr anged 
chronologically, thanks to the public spirit of the Master of the Rolls and 
his coadjutors, in one great series. 

Towards this useful work, a valuable contribution will be found in the 
two goodly volumes which, under the above titles, are now presented to 





8 See pp 104, 109,110. The only occasion on which the abbey of Romsey is men- 
tioned by Florence is sub anno 967; p.103 of Mr. Forester’s translation. 
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the public,—volumes which speak highly for the skill and unremitting in- 
dus'ry of their respective editors. 

The most prominent features, apparently, of Mrs. Green’s volume are 
a vast collection of papers connected with the examinations and trials of 
the Earl and Countess of Somerset, and their accomplices in the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury; enquiries still pending into the origin and pro- 
motion of the Gunpowder Plot; and letters of news, in almost boundless 
numbers, to Sir Dudley Carleton from various correspondents, John Cham- 
berlain more particularly. 

To make any satisfactory analysis of these pages, circumscribed as are 
our limits, is of course out of the question; and we shall therefore content 
ourselves with placing before our readers a small selection from such of 
the “curiosities” of the volume as, upon a rapid glance over its pages, 
may happen to have attracted our attention. ‘To economize space, we in 
most instances omit dates, and content ourselves with merely giving the 
page :— 

* Licence to John Minshon 8, of the sole printing of the ‘ Glosson Etimologicon, or, 
Dictionary Etymological of 12 languages,’ for 21 years, (p. 10, Feb. 20, 1611).” 


This dictionary by John Minsheu (for so the name is more properly 
spelt) is remarkable as being in all probability the first book published by 
subscription in England :— 

Viscount Fenton to Salisbury, (p. 28). The King will be at Whitehall at one 
o’clock. The parties are to be there in time, as the King is wnpleasand when he must 
attend the cumming of uthers.” 

“The King to the Bishop of Winchester, (p. 75). Considers that the election of 
Dr. Laud as President of St. John’s College, Oxford, was no further corrupt or partial 
than all elections are liable to be; therefore wishes it to stand, and clearer interpreta- 
tion of the Statutes to be made for the future.” 

“Sir Thomas Lake to Sulisbury, (p. 80). His Majesty has heard of his care for 
Archy’s coat [Archy Armstrong, the Court Fool], which is like to make sport.” 

“Salisbury to Lake, (p. 93). Asks when the fruit-trees sent to the King by the 
French Queen are to be planted, The apples and pears are inferior to the English, 
the Poire Chrétienne included.” 


It may be worth enquiry whether this was the first introduction of the 
Bon Chrétien pear into England ; if so, it was not long before it became a 
popular favourite :— 

“Letter to the President and Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford, to elect Francis 
White Fellow.” 

Letters of this nature to colleges in either University are very numerous 
in the present volume; and such instances of dictation in reference to the 
election of Fellows seem in these days to have been at least tacitly ac- 
knowledged as so many exercises of the royal prerogative. James’s grand- 
son, to his misfortune, found the authorities at Magdalen in a less accom- 
modating mood :— 

“John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, Dec. 31, 1611, (p. 104). A cutpurse, 
taken in the Chapel Royal, will be executed.” 


“Same to same, Feb. 12, 1612, (p. 120). Moll Cutpurse, a notorious beggar, has 
done penance in St. Paul’s. ” 


It is very possible that in both these extracts the same personage is 





* Query if not Minshou in the original? So, too, “ Corint, the traveller,” (p. 427 and 
—) is, no doubt, a mistake for Coriat, or Coryat, the eccentric author of the 
* Crudities,” 
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alluded to; one Mary Frith by name, a woman of masculine stature, and 
who had an infamous notoriety as a prostitute and procuress, a fortune- 
teller, a pick-pocket, and a thief. Her Life was published in 1662, and 
Nat. Field in his comedy called “ Amends for the Ladies,” has displayed 
some of her “ merry pranks.” 


“Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 26, 1612, (p. 121). Bartholomew Legate sentenced 
to be burnt for denying the divinity of Christ.—March 25th, (p. 124). Legate, the 
Arian, burnt in Smithfield for heresy.” 

“ Petition of Agnes, widow of Robert Appleby, Purveyor of the Blackjacks, buckets, 
&c., to His Majesty, that she may enjoy her late husband’s place for life.”—(p. 127). 


Blackjacks were leather drinking-vessels ; not unlike fire-buckets, only 
much taller, and generally with handles and spouts. 


“Sir Thomas Lake to Carleton, (p. 155). Death of [Henry] Prince of Wales (Nov., 
1612), in the pride of his years. The King, apprehending the worst, and not en- 
during to be so near the place, removed to Theobalds, and kept his bed. The Queen is 
at Somerset House. They have not seen each other, for feare to refresh the sense of 
the wound. His body opened on account of vulgar rumours about his death, which was 
proved to be from the hand of God. A cordial was sent him by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who loses by his death his greatest hope of release.” 

“Isaac Wake to Carleton, (p. 163). The King in bed with a sore toe, but will not 
have it called the gout.” 

“ Chamberlain to Carleton, (p. 163). Sir Thomas Lake, at the affiancing of the Lady 
Elizabeth, translated the service into French so badly as to excite laughter.” 


In p. 187 we observe a William Garway mentioned as one of the 
lessees of the customs on French and Rhenish wines. He not improbably 
was the father of Thomas Garway, tobacconist and coffee-man, who was the 
first to retail tea in 1657, and was the founder of Garraway’s Coffee- 
house. 


“Chamberlain to Carleton, (p.187). Sir Thomas Bodley’s executors cannot excuse 
him of unthankfulness to many of his relatives and friends, he being so drunk with the 
applause and vanity of his librarie, that he made no conscience to rob Peter to pay 
Paul” 

“The King to the executors of Thomas Sutton, of Cambridgeshire, and the Governors 
of the Charter House, Middlesex. Requires them to assign a meet allowance to Roger 
Sutton, son of the late Thomas Sutton, who was overlooked in his father’s disposition 
of his large estates.”—(p. 188.) 

“Grant to David Lewes, of Lincoln, of the office of Vermynter or Vermyntaker in 
England, to destroy foxes, grayes, fickenos, poleates, wisells, stotes, fares, badgers, 
wildecats, otters, hedgehogges, rattes, mice, wouldewarpe or waute, and other noysome 
vermyne, destroyers of cornes; also crowes, choughs or rookes, mertons, furskites, mole- 
kites, bussardes, scagges, cormorants, ringtails, irones or ospreys, woodwales, pies, jayes, 
ravens or kightes, kingefishers, bulfinches, and other ravenous birds and noysome fowle, 
devowrers of corn,” &¢.—(p. 192.) 

“Chamberlain to Carleton, (p.196). The Queen, shooting at a deer at Theobalds, 
shot the King’s favourite hound. He was angry at first, but afterwards sent her a 
diamond as a legacy from his dead dog.” 


Cut-work bands are so much in fashion, that £6 or £7 are paid a pair 
for them :— 


“Earl of Suffolk to Somerset, (p. 256). The new serjeants invite his Majesty to 
their feast as usual. If the King will return them thanks, they are happy men. J¢ is 
not meant that he should be present, the feast being within two days.” 

“Report upon the case of John Wiseman and Frances, his wite, accused of incest. 
The commissioners find the charge groundless, his wife being granddaughter of the 
brother of his late wife, and not within the prohibited degrees.” —(p. 272.) 

“Chamberlain to Alice Carleton, (p. 273). Bruckshaw, the brewer, imprisoned for 
refusing to serve the King on credit, £16,000 being due to the King’s brewer.” 
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“ Chamberlain to Carleton, (p. 286). The lawyers nettled because the King went to 
Cambridge to see the play Jgnoramus [by George Ruggle, of Clare Hall], which ridiculed 
them.” 

“ Earl of Suffolk to Richard Gyles, waiter for prohibited woods, (p.131). To permit 
Marmaduke Peckett, merchant of London, to transport a ton of logwood consigned to 
him by mistake, and seized for the King as prohibited wood, on his bond to bring in no 
more false dyeing woods.” 

“The King to the University of Cambridge, (p. 351). Will not grant the petition of 
the town of Cambridge to be made a city, if the University fears that there would be 
danger of its giving them any pre-eminence over the University; which is the glory of 
the town, and under his own special protection.” 

“ Edward Sherburn to Carleton, (p.354). The Prince [Charles] took a ring from 
Sir George Villiers’s hand, and, putting it on his own, forgot it and lost it; on which 
Villiers complained to the King, who chided the Prince so severely as to bring him to 
tears, and forbade him the presence till the ring was restored.” 

“Grant of a patent for the sole making of a table for casting accounts, by which 
any questions arithmetical may be resolved, without the use of pen or counters.”— 


(p. 357.) 


Mr. Babbage’s invention of the Calculating Machine seems to be here 
forestalled by a couple of centuries. 


“Edward Sherburn to Carleton, (p. 361). Pompous funeral of Sir John Grimes, a 
favourite of Sir George Villiers, in Westminster Abbey. ‘The butchers of King-street 
buried a dog in Tothill-fields, in ridicule of the ceremony, saying, the soul of a dog was 
as good as that of a Scot. Several of them are apprehended, and will be whipped.” 

* Same to Same, (p.370). The King bowed the Prince's ears, for turning a water- 

» spout on Sir George Villiers in jest, in the garden at Greenwich.” 

“M. de Jourval to Fancis Windebank, (p.391). Sir George Sandys and others 
hanged for highway robberies at Kensington, of twelve or thirteen persons hanged in 
an evening.” 

“ George Lord Carew to Sir Thomas Roe, (p. 426). Five men set sail from Bermuda 
in a small boat, little bigger than a double wherry, and reached England in safety, 
(p. 428). York Herald played a trick on Garter King-at-Arms, by sending him a coat 
of arms drawn up for Gregory Brandon, said to be a merchant of London, and well 
descended ; which Gurter subscribed, and then found that Brandon was the hangman: 
Garter and York are both imprisoned, one for foolery, the other for knavery.” 

“Chamberlain to Carleton, (p. 441). Lord Hay’s entertainment cost more than 
£2,200, but Lady Lucy Percy, the most desired guest, was absent; her father kept 
her with him in the Tower, saying he was a Percy, and he would not have her dancing 
Scotch jigs.” 


Our limits, however, remind us that we must here bring our extracts to 
a close. Of Mr. Bruce’s volume we can only find room to say, that it 
contains a vast amount of material of a very similar nature; much that is 
valuable to the historian, and much that is curious and interesting to the 
dilettante reader. Among others, the names of Lord Bacon, Archbishop 
Laud, the Earl of Strafford, Fulke Greville, Lord Brook, Bishop Andrewes, 
Speed the chronicler, Orlando Gibbons, Sir John Suckling, and Sir Henry 
Vane, are to be met with in its pages. 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 
No. IV. 


THE remainder of the account of the London sheriffs, begun in our last 
paper, is occupied with an enumeration of the rich and various property 
appertaining to the two churches that were in the Temple, whether in use 
in the Great Church still so well known, in the chapels of St.John or 
St. Nicholas, or in the church of St. Mary “ extra hostium Aule,” or stored 
in the vestry. The inventory will be found most curious, and it seems to 
prove that if the Order had fallen into the luxurious mode of life ascribed 
to them, they had at least been faithful custodians of the property especially 
devoted to divine service. 

Some few articles are described as of copper, of pewter, or of tin, but in 
general the material is of the richest. Thus we have for the performance 
of the holy offices, chalices, spoons and phials, ships and thuribles, of silver 
or silver-gilt ; curtains, tapestry and altar-cloths, of cloth of gold, of silk, 
and of fine linen; crystal and enamelled candelabra; organs and bells; 
service-books and the Holy Scriptures, jewelled, and adorned with plates 
of silver-gilt; tunics, albs, rochets, dalmatics, and other vestments in great 
variety ; crosses and banners; a pastoral staff, with silver head; staves 
of cedar, doubtless memorials of their lost possessions in the Holy Land ; 
ivory coffers, and vases of Limoges enamel. Nor had what was then con- 
sidered the especial glory of a church been neglected. Though pleading 
ignorance of their value, Nicholas and Nigel account for a rich store of 
reliques, preserved in costly shrines or cabinets of silver, of silver and 
crystal, or ivory, including pieces of the True Cross and a portion of the 
Holy Blood; together with what would certainly be an historical curiosity, 
if it had been preserved to our times—the sword with which, wé dicitur, 
Thomas a Becket was slain. 

Books, too, there were, of the value and even the names of which the 
sequestrators profess their ignorance, except in one instance, when they 
specify * a book called Tabeham,” and estimate its price at 2s. 

‘lhe greater part of this property was kept in the hands of the sheriffs, 
and duly transferred to their successors, the usual service having been ap- 
parently kept up, and certainly six chaplains paid for masses performed ®; 
but some few things were sold, as a silver chalice, two small coffers, two 
silver feet of crosses or cups, an old vestment, and two old mitres, the 
whole producing only £1 17s. 8d., and thus forming but an inconsiderable 
portion of the gross receipts, which amounted to £77 6s. Ojd. The ex- 
penditure had been £105 6s. 83d., and though from this had to be deducted 
£3 6s. 53d. excess of receipts over payments at Craunford (No. XII.), the 
London sheriffs, unlike our former friend William le Plomer, figure as 
creditors of the king to the amount of £24 14s. 2$d. 


No. XI. (concluded.) 
COMPOTUS NICHOLAI PICOT rr NIGELLI DRURI. 
In Maona Eccresta. 
Idem reddit compotum de j. calice argenti deaurati, precii xxix*. ix’. 


ij. turribulis argenti deaurati, precii ij. marcarum. 
1). phiolis argenti, precii xl’. 





* See Gent. MaG., vol. cciv. y. 286. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIV. 3U 
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ij. pelvibus argenti, preci Xx’, 
j. navi de cupro et j. cocleare argenti ad idem, precii x4. 
}- pixide eburneo ad imponendum corpus Domini, cum j. cipho argenti ad idem, 
precii dimidie marce. 
. crismatorio de peautro, precii iiij4. 
. cruce de metallo cum vexillo, precii xij‘. 
. pede ad crucem argenti, precii vj’. 
Missali et j. Textu argenti in quo Evangelia tocius anni scribuntur, precii iij. 
marcarum. 
vj. paribus vestimentorum cum tunicis et dalmaticis, precium omnium xlviijs. 
j. vestimento feriali sive tunica et dalmatica, precii ii”. 
. pari albarum et amicarum ad diaconum, precii xviij’. 
ij. paribus albarum ad pueros, precii xij’. 
ij. offertoriis ad patenam tenendam, precii ijs. 
ij. roche’ tis, precii ijs. 
. pari corporalium, precii ijs. 
j. manutergio et j. coopertorio super altare, precii v’. 
. fronterio ante altare, precii xijé. 
v. tapetibus ante magnum altare jacentibus et ij. capotis coreis, precii dimidie 
[marce >]. 
ij. candelabris de copere de Lymoges ad ce[re* Jas processionales, precii ijs. 
vj. candelabris de metallo coram magno altare, precii dimidie marce. 
ij. paribus organorum, precii xls. ‘ 
j- candelabro ferreo, precii vj. 
}- tapete precii x’. et j. tapete precii vj*. viij4. ; 
Inventis in Magna Ecclesia Templi predicti, tempore capcionis predicte. 
Et liberantur predictis Jacobo et Willelmo Vicecomitibus per breve Regis et Inden- 
turam predictam inde inter eosdem Vicecomites et predictos Nicholaum et Ni- 
gellum confectam. 


Co et 0 et oes 


. 








In Cnoro. 


Idem reddit compotum de vy. Antiphonariis, precii iij. marcarum. i 
iij. Psalteriis, precii vj*. 
ij Legendariis, videlicet, j. Temporalium ¢ et j. Sanctorum, precii xs. i 
ij. Bibliotecis, precii ij. marcarum. ' 
j- Ordinale, precii via. 

j. Capitulare, precii iijs. 
- Martirologio, precii xviij4, 

. Pastorali, precii dimidie marce. 

iij. Gradualibus, preeli xx’, 

iij. Troperiis, precii ii)*. 

j- Epistolare, precii xviij4. 

viij. Processionariis, precii iiij. 

j. Processionario, precii xij'. 
ij. gussinis ad cathedras cantorum et j. libro de Orgue ¢, precii vs. 
j. pectine eburneo, precii iij4 ; 

Inventis in choro ibidem, tempore predicto. 

Et liberantur predictis Jacobo et Willelmo Vicecomitibus per predictum breve Regis 


et Indenturam predictam. 


Sees 


Ap ALTARE SANCTI JOHANNIS. 

Idem reddit compotum de j. calice argenti deaurati, precii xl*. 
j. Missali, precii xls. 

j- pari vestimentorum, precii ij’. 
ty. tuellis benedictis, precii ij*. 
- rocheta, precii vj‘. 

J, manutergio, pr ecii vj". 

J. pectine eburneo, precii vj‘. 

ij. phiolis et j. bacineto stagni ‘, precii iiij*. ; 
Inventis ad altare S ncti Johannis ibidem, tempore predicto. oa 
Et liberantur predictis Jacobo et Willelmo Vécecomitibus, per breve Regis et Inden- 

turam pre: lictam. 


> Interlined on the roll. © Ibid. * The fasts of the four seasons. 
¢ The original very indistinct ; “Orgiis” has been suggested. f A basin of tin. 


ote pete 
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Ap ALTARE Sancti NICHOLAI. 
Idem reddit compotum de j. calice argenti deaurati, precii ij. marcarum. 
j- Missali, precii j. marce. 


v. manutergiis benedictis, precii ijs. 
ij. aliis manutergiis parvis, precii vj4. 
j. rocheta, precii ij". 
j. pectine eburneo, precii iij*. 
ij. phiolis et j. bacineto de peautre, precii iij4., et 
j. parva campana, precii ij’. ; 
Inventis ad altare Sancti Nicholai ibidem, tempore predicto. 
Et liberantur eisdem Vicecomitibus per breve Regis et Indenturam predictam. 


In quadam Cofra ante Altare Sancti Johannis *.—Idem reddit compotum de vij. fron- 
tellis ad altare, precii x‘. 
ij. manutergiis, precii xij4. 
xj. rochetis et superpelliciis, precii xj*. 
ij. cathedris cum ij. grassis, precii ijs. 
j. turribula et j. parva campana, precii ij’. ; 
Inventis in quadam cofra coram altare Sancti Nicholai’ ibidem, tempore predicto. 
Et liberantur predictis Jacobo et Willelmo Vicecomitibus per breve Regis et Ind[en- 
turam predictam "}. 


In Ecclesia beate Marie. 
Idem reddit compotum de j. Missali, precii xx*. 
vij. Troperiis, precii viijs. 
et j. libro de divinitate, precii j. marce. 
j. libro qui dicitur Tabeham, precii ij’. 
ij. vestimentis, precii j. marce. 
ij. tuellis ad altare, preci xviijt, 


j. calice, precii xl*. 
ij. manutergiis, ij. phiolis, j. scultello' de peautre, j. sconsaj, ij. paxbred*, precii 
xviij4. ; 
Inventis in Ecclesia Sancte Marie extra hostium Aule, tempore predicto. 
Et liberantur predictis Jacobo et Willelmo Vicecomitibus per breve Regis et In- 
denturam predictam. 


In VESTIARIO. 


( Idem reddit compotum de uno ealice argenti deaurati, precii ij. marcarum, et de 

j. Missali, precii ——|, ij. candelabris argenti, precii xls. 

xix. libris diversis, precii x. marcarum per estimationem. 

xxij. vexillis, que dicitur Banneres, precii ij. marcarum. 

xj. casulis ™ diversi coloris, precii xx. marcarum. 

Xxviij. capis chori, et iiij. parvis capis pro queristeriis", precium omnium x', 

ix. albis cum apparamentis, precii iiij. marcarum et dimidie. 

iij. albis cum vestimento, precii x*. 

j. frontalli ad altare de panno auri et canabi, et ij. pannis, j. de serico, et alius de 
auro, precii xxx*. 

j. ridello° coram altare, precii xs. 

xxiiij. tuniculis dalmaticis, precii iiij!'. xiij*. 

viij. manutergiis ad altare, precii xij*. 

vij. manutergiis, precii vijé. 

v. superpelliciis, precii vij’. vij4. 

ij. rochetis, precii iijs. 

ix. offertoriis et aliis rebus inventis in quodam coffino, precii viij*. 

j. cruce cum Marie et Johanne, precii c*. 


ij. bacinis argenti, precii iiij. marcarum et dimidie. 





& Sic in orig. h Interlined on the roll. 1 A hollow dish. J A dark lantern. 
* Instrumentum pacis ; the deosculatorium. ! Blank on the roll. 
™ The casula went over all the other vestments, entirely covering the person. 
" Choristers, or singing-boys. ° Curtai 
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j. Vase argenti, cum virga argenti ad dispergendam aquam benedictam, precii 
vj. marcaram., 
j. turibulum argenti, precii iij. marcarum. 
j- nave argenti cum uno cocleare argenti, precii dimidie marce. 
ij. candelabris cristalli cum pedibus argenti, precii xx’. 
j. capsa argenti deaurati cum diversis reliquariis, precii x"., per estimacionem. 
j- ense de quo beatus Thomas Cantuariensis interfectus fuit, ut dicitur, cujus pre- 
| cium ignoratur. 
ij. erucibus cum ligno in quo Jesus Christus crucifixus fuerat, quorum precium 
| ignoratur. 
j- pecia de ebore, precii xij‘. 
Commune Sigillo Domus Templi, quodam vase argenti in quo depositus est Sanguis 
| Christi, precium vasis j. marca. 
j- pecia argenti cum patena capitis cujusdam Sancti, precium _ ij’. 
Qu dam vase cristalli cum pede argenteo et coopertorio cum diversis reliquariis, 
precium argenti j. marca. 
j. Textu cum Evangeliis, cum tabulis argenti deaurati, precii c*. 
j- pixide parvo cum diversis reliquariis. 
Item j. pixide cum diversis fiolis de vitro conclusis. 
j. pixide cum diversis reliquariis in vitro conclusis. 
ii. coffris de peciis de eobore factis, et sub serruris clausis, plene reliquariis diversis, 
quorum precium ignoratur. 
ii. venditis pedibus argenti, precii iij*. 
iij. pixidibus de ebore ad imponendum corpus Christi, precii dimidie marce. 
j- vendito calice, precii xx. 
j- vendito vestimento, precii iij*. 
ij venditis mitris, precii v*. 
ij. [venditis ?] coffris parvis de ebore, precii dimidie marce. 
ij. tablibus cuin imaginibus de ebore, precii xx’. 
iiij. Toxtubus 4, quorum unus est cum j. lapide, precium omnium xs. 
j- baculo pastorali qui voc itur croce cum capite argenti, precii j. marce. 
ij. baculis de cedre pro cantoribus, precii dimidie marce. 
ij. cruettis argenti, precii xij’. 
ij. cornus’ de ebore, precii iiij*. 
j. rete quod dicitur Espuerium ad cooperiendum lectum, precii ij*. 
j- vase de Lymoges, precii ij’. 
vj. cistis, precii xx*. 
viij. coffris, precii xx’. 
j. cornu de cupro, precii vj4. 





Inventis ibidem, in Vestiario, tempore capcionis predicte; de quibus in vendi- 

cione, ve * supra, 
j. calix, precii xx. 
j. vetus vestimentum, precii iij’. 
ij. veteres mitre, precii v*. 
ij. parve coffre, precii vjs. viija. 
et ij. pedes argenti, precii iiijs. 

Et omnia residua bona inventa in Vestiario liberantur predictis Jacobo le Boteler et 
Willelmo de Basyng Vicecomitibus, per breve Regis et Indenturam inde inter 
eosdem Vicecomites et predictos Nicholaum et Nigellum confectam. 

Et equatur. 





Our next document is an account of the receipts apd expenses of Ni- 
cholas and Nigel in connexion with what may be considered to have been 
the home farms, devoted to the support of the chief house of the Order. 
These are Craunford, and Lilleston, with its members, Hampstead and 
Hendon. We see from the Extent that they were similarly appropriated 





P Interlined on the roll. 

4 So in the original ; doubtless a clerical error for Textubus, i.e. copies of the 
Gospels, jewelled. 

® Sic in orig. * Sic in orig.; a clerical error for ut. 
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by the Hospitallers *, only Lilleston proper was unproductive, having been 
granted rent-free for the term of his life to one William de Clyf. 

The amount of stock found in each manor was considerable. Two horses, 
13 oxen, 6 plough cattle, 1 bull, 8 cows, 6 calves, 4 heifers, 118 sheep, 
7 pigs, and 5 geese are accounted for at Craunford ; and at Lilleston there 
was the still larger number of 6 cart-horses, 20 oxen, 6 plough cattle, 1 bull, 
12 cows, 14 heifers, 115 sheep, 7 yearlings, 236 lambs, and 7 geese. The 
sheriffs only retained possession for a few months, as on the 4th of April, 
1308, they gave the manors, with their live and dead stock and the land 
under tillage, over to Nicholas de Tickhill,—the flock in Lilleston having in 
the meantime suffered considerably from the murrain. 

In Craunford the sheriffs had sold some stock and some grain, to the 
amount of £6 4s. 52d., and had laid out but £2 9s.11d.; in Lilleston their 
receipts were less than their expenses, being but £4 18s. ld. against 
£5 6s. 23d. The items are mostly of the ordinary description, as they had 
in each case mended the implements of husbandry, smeared the sheep, 
bought food, and paid wages; but we find 40s. of the receipts at Lilleston 
arise from the sale of a black vestment, a Missal, ‘a certain other book,” 
a chalice, and a phial of tin, whence we infer that it had a chapel, though 
no mention of it is made in the Extent. 


No. XII.—CRAUNFORD rr LILLESTON. 


Compotus Picholat Yicot, unius Vicecomitum Middlesexie, et Migelli Brurt, alterius 
Vicecomitis ejusdem Comitatus, per Hugonem de Waltham attornatum ejusdem 
Nigelli, de exitibus maneriorum de Cranford et Lilleston, quorundam terrarum et 
tenementorum in Hampstede et Hendone ad dictum manerium de Lilleston spec- 
tantium, ac etiam quorundam reddituum et tenementorum in Hakeneye, Charring, 
et extra Barram Novi Templi Londonie que fuerunt fratrum Militie Templi in 
comitatu predicto, et que Rex certis de causis seisiri et capi fecit in manum suam, 
una cum bonis et catallis ipsorum fratrum in eisdem manibus existentibus, per 
breve Regis, a die Mercurii proximo post festum Epiphanie Domini, videlicet 
x. die Januarii anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi primo, usque diem 
Sancti Ambrosii proximo sequentis, videlicet, quartum diem Aprilis, antequam libe- 
raret maneria predicta Nicholao de Tykhill, una cum bonis et catallis in eisdem 
existentibus, per breve Regis et quandam Indenturam inde inter predictum Nicho- 
laum et quendam Martinum de la Rokele attornatum predictorum Vicecomitum 
confectam. 

CRAUNFORD. 

Idem reddit compotum de lxxvj*. v4. de vj. quarteriis et dimidio frumenti, vij. quarte- 
riis et ij. bussellis drageti, j. quarterio ij. bussellis pisorum et vescarum, et vj. 
quarteriis et dimidio avene venditis, sicut continetur in Rotulo de particulis que 
liberavit in Thesauro. 

Et de xxxvij’. ix’. ob. de ij. affris, j. bove, xvij. multonibus et pelle j. multonis de mo- 
rina, venditis, sicut continetur ibidem. 

De aliis exitibus predicti manerii non respondet, quia nulli alii exitus fuerunt ibidem 
per predictum tempus, ut dicitur. 

Et de x*. iij*. q*. de ij. quarteriis vj. bussellis drageti, et vij. bussellis et dimidio 
avene venditis super compotum. 

Summa Receptarum, vj". iiijs. v4. ob. q*%. 


EXPENSE. 
Idem reddit compotum in ferro, acero, et j. pari rotarum emptis ad carucam, cum 
stipendiis fabri, et ferratum affrorum et equorum carectariorum, vj*. iiij’., sicut 
continetur in dicto Rotulo de particulis. 


* See for Craunford, Hampstead, and Hendon, Larking, p. 95; and for Lilleston, 
p- 173. This latter is doubtless the Lilestone of Domesdiy Book, which, according to 
Sir Henry Ellis, is now represented by Lisson-green, Paddington (Introd. to Domes- 
day, vol. i, p. 42, note). 
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Et in ij. bussellis salis, j. corbello cum pice et uncto ad bidentes unguendos empto, 
ij*. viij*. ob. q*. 

Et in iij. quarteriis, viij. bussellis mixtilis emptis, xviij*. j4., sicut continetur ibidem. 

Et viij. quarteriis, vij. bussellis frumenti, xviij. quarteriis siliginis, vij. quarteriis ij. 
bussellis drageti, v. quarteriis iij. bussellis pisorum et vescarum, et Ixvj. quarteriis 
ij. bussellis avene triturandis et ventandis, xv’. vij4. q*., sicut continetur ibidem. 

Et in stipendiis iiij°'. carucariorum, j. carectarii, j. bercarii, j. vaccarii, j. herciatoris ", 
per predictum tempus, vij’. ij4., sicut continetur ibidem. 

Summa Expensarum, xlix*. xj*.; et debent, Ixxiiij*. vj. ob. q’. 

De quibus allocantur eis viij’. j'. ob. pro superplusagio quod habent infra in fine 
compoti sui de exitibus manerii de Lilleston cum membris. Et debent, Ixvj*. v4. q*. 
lidem reddunt compotum de eodem debito. In thesauro nil. Et in superplusagio 
quod habent supra, lxvj*. v4. q*. Et quieti sunt. 


Grangia firme. 

Iidem reddunt compotum de viij. quarteriis, vij. bussellis frumenti de exitu frumenti 

inventi ibidem. Et de j. quarterio et dimidio per estimacionem in garba. 
Summa, x. quarteriis iij. bussellis 

De quibus in liberatione j. servienti custodienti predictum manerium per predictum 
tempus, videlicet, per xij. septimanas j. quarterium et dimidium, capiente quarte- 
rium per viij. septimanas. Et in venditiene, ut supra, vj. quarteria et dimidium. 
Et in liberatione facta Nicholas de Tikhill, vij. bus-elli in granario, et per estima- 
tionem in garba j. quarterium et dimidium, per predictum breve et Indenturam 
predictam. Et equatur. 

Siligo.—lidem respondent* de xviij. quarteriis siliginis de exitu siliginis inventi ibidem. 

Et de viij. quarteriis de estimacione in garba. 

Et de j. quarterio j. bussello de exitu molendini. 

Et de iij. quarteriis et vij. bussellis de emptione ut supra. 

Summa, xxxj. quarteria. 

De quibus in liberatione iiij. carucariis, j. carectario, et j. bercario per predictum 
tempus, quorum quilibet cepit quarterium per x. septimanas, vij. quarteria j. bus- 
sellus. Kt in liberatione j. vaccario et herciatori per idem tempus j. quarterium 
vj. busselli. Et in liberatione facta predicto Nicholao xxij. quarteriis et j. bussellum, 
unde viij. quarteria per estimationem in garba, per idem breve et Indenturam 
predictamm. Et equatur. 

Pisa et Vese.—lidem respondent de v. quarteriis iij. bussellis pisorum et vescarum de 
exitu pisorum et vescarum inventorum, &c. 

De quibus in semine super ix. acras ij. quarteria ij. busselli. Et in venditione 
j- quarterium ij. busselli. Et in liberacione facta predicto Nicholao de Tykhill 
per idem breve et Indenturam predictam j.quarterium vij. busselli. Et equatur. 

Dragetum.—lidem respondent de x. quarteriis de exitibus drageti inventi ibidem. 
De quibus, in venditione ut supra vij. quarteria, ij. busselli, Et in venditione super 
compotum ij. quarteria vj. busselli. Et equatur. 
Avena.—lidem respondent de lxvj. quarteriis ij. bussellis avene de exitu avene inveni- 
entis’ ibidem. Et de iiij. quarteriis j. bussello et dimidio, per estimacionem, 
in garba. 
Summa, Ixx. quarteria iij. busselli et dimidius. 

De quibus, in semine super iiij**x. acras xlv. quarteria et dimidium. 

Et in prebenda ij. equorum carectarum per iiij*™. et iiij. noctes, v. quarteria ij. busselli. 

Et in prebenda iiij. affrorum per Ixvj. noctes iiij. quarteria j. bussellus. 

Et in sustentacione xiij. bovum iiij. quarteria j. bussellus et dimidius, per estima- 
cionem, in garba. 

Et in farina facta pro potagio famulorum j. quarterium ij. busselli et dimidium. 

Et in liberacione facta predicto Nicholao de Tykhill per predictum breve et Indentu- 
ram predictam ij. quarteria v. busselli. 

Et in venditione super compotum vij. busselli et dimidius. Et equatur. 





« Four ploughmen, a carter, a shepherd, a cowman, a harrower. 

* The 7’ would generally stand for respondent, but in many of these entries it would 
seem to stand for reddunt, compotum being understood. It is difficult to say with 
eertainty which it should be. 

Y An error for invente, in the original. 
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STAURUM. 

Equi.—lidem respondent de ij. equis inventis in manerio predicto, et liberantur pre- 
dicto Nicholao, per predictum breve et Indenturam predictam, et appreciantur 
ad xiijs. 

Boves.—lidem respondent de xiij. bovibus inventis ibidem. De quibus in venditione ut 
supra j., et liberatione predicto xij. precium cujuslibet, vijs., per idem breve et In- 
denturam predictam. 

Affri.Tidem respondent de yj. affris inventis in manerio predicto. De quibus in ven- 
ditione, ut supra, ij. Et liberacione facta predicto Nicholas de Tykhill iiij., et pre- 
cium xi}. viijd. Et equatur. 

Taurus.—lidem respondent de j. tauro invento ibidem, et liberatur predicto Nicholao 
per predictum breve et Indenturam, et appreciatur ad vjs. viij’, Et equatur. 

Vacce.—lidem respondent de viij. vaccis inventis ibidem, et liberantur predicto Nicholao 
per idem breve et Indenturam predictam. In qua quelibet vacca appreciatur ad vj*. 

Vituli.—lidem respondent de vj. vitulis inventis ibidem, et liberantur predicto Ni- 
cholao per idem breve et Indenturam predictam, et appreciantur ad v’. vj’. 

Boviculi.—lidem respondent de iiij. boviculis inventis ibidem, et liberantur predicto 

; Nicholao per idem breve et indenturam predictam ; appreciantur ad ix. 

| Multones—lidem respondent de ecxviij. multonibus invéntis ibidem. De quibus in 
morina j. In venditione, ut supra, xvij. Et in liberacione facta predicto Nicholao 
¢., per idem breve et Indenturam predictam, et precium cujuslibet xiiij4. 

Porcelli.—lidem respondent de vij. porcellis inventis ibidem, et liberantur predicto 
Nicholao per idem breve et Indenturam ; precium cujuslibet, xij. 

Auce.—lidem respondent de v. aucis inventis ibidem, et liberautur predicto Nicholao 
per idem breve et Indenturam ; precium cujuslibet iij4. 

Mortuum Staurum.—lidem Vicecomites liberant eidem Nicholao ij. carectas, quarum 
j- ferrata, ij. carrucatas precii iij’., j. pelvem cum lavatorio precii xviij‘., iij. dolia 
yacua precii ijs., j. cistam precii xviij‘., iij. cunus precii xvj4., j. patellam eneam 
precii viij4., j. ollam eneam precii ij’., ij. pocenetta* enea precii xviij4,, iij. tabulis 
cum iiij. trestellis precii iijs., per idem breve et Indenturam predictam. 

Terra seminata.—lidem Vicecomites liberant predicto Nicholao de Tykhill ix. acras 
terre seminatas cum pisis et vescibus, et iiij**xj. acras seminatas cum avena, sicut 
supra continetur, per predictum breve Regis et quandam Indenturam sigillo ipsius 
Nicholai consignatam, recepcionem dictarum acrarum testificantem. 


LILLESTON 
CUM MEMBRIS, videlicet HAMSTEDE et HENDON. 


Iidem reddunt compotum de x]j*. iiij4., de vij. quarteriis frumenti, et j. bussello avene, 
venditis, sicut continetur in Rotulo de particulis, que liberantur in Thesauro, 

Et de xvj*. ixd, de iij. bussellis frumenti et iij. quarteriis mixtilis venditis super 
compotum. 

Et de xls. de uno vestimento nigro, cum calice, j. Missali et quodam alio libro, et j. fiola 
de stanno, inventis ibidem, similiter venditis, super compotumn. 

Summa, iiij'', xviijs. j. den. 
EXPENSE. 

lidem reddunt compotum in uno vomere et uno ferro pedalli emptis, iij. carucis de 
novo factis eum ferura affrorum, vs. j“., sicut continetur in dicto Rotulo de parti- 
culis. Et in iij. bussellis salis, iij. ferris ad furcas et vangas *, uno corbello cum uncto 
et teer ad bidentes unguendos empto, iiijs.ob., sicut continetur ibidem. Et j. quar- 
terio siliginis, xxij. quarteriis vj. bussellis et dimidio avene ad semen, emptis, 
Ixia’. x4, sieut continetur ibidem. Et in xiiij. quarteriis j. bussello frumenti, 
xv. quarteriis vij. bussellis et dimidio siliginis, xij. quarteriis vij. bussellis pisorum, 
et 1xj. quarteriis v. bussellis j. pek triturandis et ventandis ad tascam, xvj*. v‘., 
sicut continetur ibidem. Et in stipendiis vij. carucariorum, ij. bercarivrum, j. vac- 
carii, et ij. herciancium, per predictum tempus, xs. x‘., sicut continetur ibidem. 

Summa Expensarum, cvjs. ij4. ob. 

Et habent de superplusagio, viij. j4. ob., qui allocantur eis supra in fine compoti sui 

de exitu manerii de Craunford. 








? i.e. posnets, small pots. * Spades. 
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Grangia firme. 

lidem respondent de xiiij. quarteriis j. bussello frumenti de exitu frumenti inventis 
ibidem. 

De quibus in liberatione j. custodienti dictum manerium per predictum tempus, vide- 
licet, per xij. septimanas, j. quarterium et dimidium, capiente quarterium per 
viij. septimanas. 

Et in liberatione j. wodewardo infra idem tempus, vj. bussellis. Et in pane furnito 
pro bene herche apud Hamste, iiij. busselli. 

Et in vendicione ut supra vij. quarteria. 

Et in liberacione facta predicto Nicholao de Tykhill per predictum breve et Inden- 
turam predictam, iiij. quarteria. 

Et in vendicione super compotum iij. busselli. Et equatur. 

Siligo mictilis—Idem reddit compotum de xviij. quarteriis vij. bussellis et dimidio de 
exitu siliginis inventi ibidem. 

Et de j. quarterio de emptione, ut supra. 

Summa, xix. quarteria vij. busselli et dimidius, 

De quibus, in liberacione vij. carucariis ij. bercariis, et j. vaccario per predictum 
tempus, quorum quilibet cepit quarterium per x. septimanas, xj. quarteria vij. bus- 
selli et dimidium. 

Et in liberacione j. carectario iiij. busselli. 

Et in liberacione ij. herciantibus per ix. septimanas j. quarterium et dimidium. 

Et in liberacione facta eidem Nicholao de Tikhill iiij. quarteria. 

Et in vendicione super compotum. Et equatur. 

Pisa.—Idem reddit de xij. quarteriis vij. bussellis de exitu pisorum inventorum ibidem. 

De quibus in semine super xxviij. acras apud Lilleston vij. quarteria. 

Et super xiiij. acras apud Hamstede iij. quarteria et dimidium. 

Et super ix. acras et dimidium apud Hendon ij. quarteria iij. busselli, Et equatur. 

Avena.—Idem reddit de lxj. quarteriis v. bussellis j. pek avene de exitu. 

Et de vj. quarteriis ij. bussellis, per estimacionem, in garba. 

Et de xxij. quarteriis vj. bussellis et dimidio de emptione, ut supra. 

Summa, iiij**. quarteria v. busselli iij. peks. 

De quibus, in semine super xxix. acras apud Lilleston xxxix. quarteria et dimidium. 

Et super xxxv. acras apud Hamstede xvij. quarteria et dimidium, et super xviij. acras 
apud Hendon ix. quarteria. 

Et in prebenda v. equorum carectariorum et iiij. affrorum, per vices, per predictum 
tempus ix. quarteria j. bussellus. 

Et in sustentacione bovum, tam apud Lilleston quam Hamstede et Hendon, per pre- 
dictum tempus, per estimacionem in garba, vj. quarteria ij. busselli j. pek. 

Et in prebenda predictorum vy. equorum careucantium maeremium pro Hall Regis 
apud Westmonasterium contra coronacionem factum ¢, per xliij. dies, per preceptum 
Thesaurarii nunciante Nicholao de Tikhill, viij. quarteria dimidius bussellus, sicut 
continetur in quodam memorando sigillo ipsius Nicholai consignato. 

Et in venditione, ut supra, j. bussellus. Et equatur. 


STAURUM. 

Equi.—lidem reddunt compotum de vj. equis carectariis inventis ibidem, et liberantur 
predicto Nicholao de Tickhull, precium cujuslibet, vij’., per breve Regis et Inden- 
turam predictam. 

Boves.—lidem reddunt de xx. boves* inventis ibidem, precium cujuslibet dimidia 
marca, et liberantur predicto Nicholao per idem breve et eandem Indenturam. 
Vace.—lidem reddunt de xij. vaccis, inventis ibidem, precium cujuslibet, v’. iiij4., et 

liberantur predicto Nicholao per idem breve et eandem Indenturam. 

Multones.—lidem reddunt de xv. multonibus inventis ibidem, precium cujuslibet, xiiij"., 
et liberantur eidem Nicholao per eandem Indenturam. 





» Sic in orig. 

© Provender for five cart-horses carrying timber for the king’s hall at Westminster, 
preparatory to the celebration of his coronation. A curious item, shewing how abso- 
lutely the king disposed of the property of the Order even before the proceedings were 
opened against them. 

4 A clerical error for bovibus. 
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Affri.—lItem reddunt de vj. affris inventis ibidem, precium cujuslibet, iijs., et liberan- 
tur predicto Nicholao per idem breve et eandem Indenturam. 

Taurus.—lidem reddunt de j. tauro invento ibidem, precii iiij*., et liberantur predicto 
Nicholao per idem breve et eandem Indenturam. 

Boviculi.—lidem reddunt de xiiij. boviculis inventis ibidem, precium cujuslibet, xl¢., 
e. liberantur predicto Nicholao per eandem Indenturam. 

Oves matrices.—lidem reddunt de c. ovibus matricibus inventis ibidem, precium cujus- 
libet, xiiij"., et liberantur eidem Nicholao per eandem Indenturam. 

Agni.—lidem respondent de clx. agnis de anno precedenti inventis ibidem. Et de 
Ixxvj. agnis de exitu, et ideo minus, quia xxiiij. oves non agnellaverunt ante pre- 
dictum iiij. diem Aprilis. 

Summa, ccxxxvj. 
De quibus in morina exx. agni de remanente. Et in liberatione facta Nicholao de 
Tykhill per predictum breve Regis et duas Indenturas, cxvj.— Et equatur. 

Auce.—Ilidem respondent de vij. aucis inventis ibidem, precium cujuslibet, iij4., et 
liberantur predicto Nicholao per Indenturam predictam. 

Galline.—lidem respondent de vj. gallinis inventis ibidem, precium cujuslibet, j¢. ob., 
et liberantur predicto Nicholao per Indenturam predictam. 

Annates.—lidem respondent de vij. annatibus inventis, precium cujuslibet, j4. ob. De 
quibus in morina j. Et liberantur predicto Nicholao per indenturam predictam. 

Pelles agnorum.—Tidem respondent de cxx. pellibus agnorum de exitu, morine, ut 
supra, et liberantur predicto Nicholao per Indenturam, &ec. 


Mortuum STavRvUM. 
lidem liberant predicto Nicholao de Tykhill, iij. carucas cum toto apparatu, precii 
vij®. viij’,, j. tabulam cum jj. trestellis, precii vj‘., j. ollam eneam, precii iijs., et 


j. patellam eneam, precii xij‘., inventas ibidem, per predictum breve et Indentu- 
ram predictam. 


j- ollam eneam, precii x4, 

ij. pocenettas, precii xv‘. 

j. craticulam, precii ij4. 

j. cunam, precii ij‘. 

j. doleum, precii vj*. 

Et diversa utensilia pro daieria, precii xij¢. 

Per quamdam aliam Indenturam predicte Indenture attachiatam, &c. 

Item liberant eidem per eandem Indenturam, ij. carectas ferratas, precii iiijs. 

ij. hercias, cum canali ferreo, precii ij’. 

Idem reddit compotum de j. vestimento nigro, cum calice, j. Missali, et quodam alio 
libro ignoto, et j. fiola de stanno, inventa ibidem tempore capcionis, &c., que appre- 
ciantur ad xls. sicut continetur in inquisitione capta coram J. de Foxle, et ven- 
duntur super compotum. 

Terra seminata.—lidem Vicecomites liberant predicto Nicholao de Tykhill de terris 
seminatis in locis subscriptis, videlicet, 

Apud Lilleston xxviij. pisorum, Ixxix. acras avene. 

Et apud Hamsted xiiij. acras pisorum, et xxxv. acras avene. 

Et apud Hendon ix. acras et dimidiam pisorum, et xviij. acras avene, seminatas per 
predictos Vicecomites. 

Sicut supra continetur, per breve Regis predictum et Indenturam sigillo predicti 
Nicholai consignatam. 

Item liberant eidem Ixvj. acras frumenti et xij. acras siliginis seminatas ante cap- 
cionem predictam, &c. 





Ervatum.—In our number for March, p. 286, line 11, for “ Bartolomeo” read “ Ba- 
ronibus,” 


GENT. Mac. Vor. CCIV. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Mareh 25. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Joseph Turnley was elected Fellow. 

Mr. Cuartes Purton Coorer, Q.C., exhibited an unpublished volume 
containing facsimiles of the illuminations in the celebrated Irish manuscripts 
in the monastery of St. Gall, Switzerland. 

Mr. Witt1amM MicuagEL WYLIE communicated a memoir on “ The 
Burning and Burial of the Dead.” This paper is almost entirely devoted 
to the consideration of the subject of cremation ; that of inhumation is but 
lightly touched on, and mainly for the purpose of discussing the question 
of orientation. 

The writer remarks the deep interest usually attached to the rite of 
cremation, and that this subject has already called forth essays from 
Sir ‘T. Browne, Grimm, and Kemble. In commencing, he glances at the 
fire-rites of India, and says, “ As the funeral pile ever was, and still re- 
mains, to the Indian heathen, throughout all the vicissitudes of time, the 
one great national mode of resolving matter into its elements, so we shall 
find its use generally adhered to by the great Indo-European family of 
nations.”’ 

Merely glancing at the so well-ascertained fact of the prevalence of urn- 
burial among the Hellenic, Romanic, and Keltic branches, he proceeds to 
consider the evidence furnished by Herodotus, Tacitus, and Procopius as 
to the practice of cremation among the Thracians, Old Germans, and Heruli. 
The numerous examinations of the tumuli of the later inhabitants of 
Southern Germany prove that the rite had not become altogether extinct, 
though the influence of Christianity, and the example of Roman civilization, 
had rendered inhumation more customary. “ Still we cannot but suspect 
that heathenism and the purifying flame must long have found a home in 
the vast forests and mountain valleys of Germany. A passage, indeed, in 
the Life of St. Arnulphus shews this to have been the case among the 
Thuringians even so late as the middle of the seventh century. St. Arnul- 
phus is said to have restored a sick man to health by his prayers, and saved 
him from a cruel death; for they were about to kill and convey him to the 
funeral pile, after the manner of the Heruli,—‘ ut languentis capite ampu- 
tato, cadaver more gentilium ignibus traderetur.’ ” 

Of the attachment of the old Saxons to the national rite, we have the 
direct evidence of St. Boniface and the Capitularies of Charlemagne. The 
recent researches also of Kemble, Count Miinster, and Baron von Estorff 
prove in the most positive manner the prevalence of cremation in the 
country par excellence inhabited by the continental Saxons. The same 
evidence also exists as to the usages of the Prussians so late even as the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 

We possess but little information as to the early rites of the Bur- 
gundians, Lombards, and Franks. Christianity exercised an early influence 
among these tribes; and though there are passages in Sidonius Apollinaris 
which would lead us to suppose cremation was not unknown in his day, 
yet the Christian clergy would generally be averse to any reminiscence of 
the rite. A passage in Hunibald, and a few ossuaries, are the only positive 
evidence we have of Frankish cremation, Yet the old Salic laws, and 
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comparative testimony, throw some light on the subject; and Dr. Grimm, 
who has bestowed much research on this point, comes to the conclusion 
“that the Franks, like the rest of the Germans, burnt their dead on faggots 
of thorns, and then planted thorn-trees over the grave.” 

The Scandinavian cremation rites are generally well known, and a record 
exists of the Norman pirates burning their dead in the latter part of the 
ninth century. The Esthonians, on a relapse to heathenism in 1225, 
evinced their inveterate love for the old rite by disinterring and burning 
their dead. The neighbouring people of Courland, Livonia, and Lithuania, 
the Wends, the Bohemians, and Poles, all burnt their dead. So, too, did 
the Russians on the Wolga; and the details of such a ceremony, by Ibn 
Foszlan, an Arabian traveller in the tenth century, who chanced to witness 
it, are exceedingly remarkable. Other Sclavonic tribes, and probably all, 
did the same. 

Mr. Kemble’s researches have clearly shewn the universal practice of 
cremation in the lands whence the Anglo-Saxons mainly derive their origin. 
It now remains to be seen how far the old custom of the race was main- 
tained in the land of their adoption. On this point Mr. Wylie observes,— 
“Cremation is but rarely accompanied by arms or ornaments; and old 
crocks and burnt bones have so little to interest the peasant who usually 
makes the discovery, that it is seldom they are rescued from oblivion. On 
the other hand, again, inexperience has doubtless often attributed examples 
of Saxon cremation to the Keltic or Romano-British periods.” 

Yet, notwithstanding these very great disadvantages, we have well- 
authenticated discoveries of Saxon urn-burials in the counties of York, 
Lincoln, Derby, Notts, Northampton, Oxford, Warwick, Gloucester, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Cambridge, Bedford, Hampshire, and Kent. To this Anglo-Saxon 
cremation category may probably be assigned the rude ossuaries described 
by Faussett in his Jnventoritum Sepulchrale :—* We have, however, very 
much yet to learn on this subject, not only in Kent, but in England 
generally, and it is to be hoped it may meet with the careful consideration 
of archeologists its importance deserves.” 


April 15. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Ricnharp Brooke exhibited and presented to the Society's 
museum a bronze celt, found in Northamptonshire. 

Mr. Joun Feruerston exhibited a gold ring, engraved with three 
crosses tau, lately dug up at Maxstoke, Warwickshire. 

Mr. C. D. Fortnum exhibited an iron spear-head, and a comb of 
peculiar form, both found in the Thames, near Runnymede. 

Mr. Franks, Director, exhibited a carved ivory group of the fourteenth 
century, representing a dragon, from whose back issues a female figure in 
the attitude of prayer. The end of her dress is seen hanging out of the 
dragon’s mouth. It has been by some supposed to be a representation of 
the Lady Bertha, the heroine of the legend of the Drachenfels, but it is 
more probably Saint Margaret, though an unusual variety of the subject. 

Mr. Henry Cart exhibited a bronze bust of Henry the Seventh, by 
Torrigiano, obtained about five years since of a dealer at Brighton, who 
stated that it was bought at a sale at an old mansion in Hertfordshire, 
having been whitewashed over and sold as a plaster cast. 

Mr. AKERMAN, Secretary, exhibited and read descriptions of a number 
of relics which had been presented to him by Mr. Charles Hutton Gregory, 
engineer of the Central Dorset Railway. They were discovered last autumn 
in a pit, or grave, 35 feet long by 15 feet wide, and 4 to 10 feet deep, with 
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eighty or ninety skeletons deposited without order, in the course of exca- 
vations which traversed an ancient earthwork known as Crawford Castle, 
at the back of the village of Spettisbury, near Blandford, and consist of 
iron torques, spear-heads, swords, combs, a bronze kettle, fibulw, &c., all 
apparently belonging to the Romano-British period. The details of the 
discovery were communicated to Mr. Akerman by Mr. Thomas Clinthus 
Donaldson, the assistant-engineer, who also contributed a plan and section 
of the camp. 

Two of the crania were exhibited. They had been submitted to the 
inspection of Professor Quekett, who had discovered on them marks of 
violence, which, coupled with the fact that the interments were without 
order, lead to the inference that the occupiers of the ancient camp had 
been put to the sword. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


March 13. A meeting of the members Photographic Views of the same. By 


took place in their hall—Mr. Cosmo Innes, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

On a ballot, Sir James Matheson, Bart., 
and the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, minister of 
Methven, were elected Fellows. 

Professor Aytoun, Sheriff of Orkney, 
exhibited specimens of the hoard of very 
interesting silver ornaments, torques, 
brooches, bracelets, &ec., recently found 
near Sandwick, in Orkney, and now in his 
hands, on their way to the exchequer. 
They were much admired, and a strong 
wish expressed by the members that they 
might soon find their way to the museum 
of the Society, which is now the national 
repository of Scotch antiquities. 

Thereafter the following communica- 
tions were read :— 

1. Notice of the Stone Circle of Cal- 
lernish in the Lewis, and of a Chamber 
under the Circle recently excavated. Com- 
municated in a letter to Mr. Innes by Sir 
James Matheson, Bart. By Cosmo Innes, 
Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

This circle is remarkable in many ways, 
and in point of magnitude is second only 
to the great circle at Stennis. A growth 
of moss of several feet in depth had taken 
place in the circle, and on clearing it away, 
two small underground apartments con- 
nected by a passage were discovered. In 
these were found minute fragments of 
bones, contained in a substance of a black 
unctuous nature. Mr. Innes read a letter 
from Sir James Matheson giving an ac- 
count of the circle and chambers, with a 
sketch of the whole. The letter was ac- 
companied by specimens of the bones and 
of the substance in which they were found, 
which it is proposed to submit for exami- 
nation to Mr. Quekett of London. 

2. Remarks on the same Circle, with 


Lieutenant J. W. L. Thomas, R.N. 

Captain Thomas having been on the 
spot during last autumn, was able to add 
many curious details connected with the 
circle at Callernish, as well as a group of 
circles in the neighbourhood. His expe- 
rience of similar remains in Orkney enabled 
him to give some instructive comparisons, 
and he exhibited several interesting pho- 
tographic sketches of the circles and other 
antiquities. 

3. Notice of a volume of the “ Accounts 
of Sir William Bruce of Balcaskie, General 
Surveyor of his Majesty’s Works (1674— 
1679),” formerly preserved in the charter- 
room at Kinross, and lately presented to 
her Majesty’s General Register-House at 
Edinburgh, by Sir Graham-Graham Mont- 
gomery, Bart., of Stanhope, M.P. By 
Joseph Robertson, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

This volume —long preserved in the 
charter-room of the stately seat which Sir 
William Bruce built for himself at Kin- 
ross in the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—is an account, duly authenticated 
by the Lords of the Treasury, of the Sur- 
veyor-General of the King’s Palaces and 
Castles in Scotland from January, 1674,to 
March, 1679. The reckoning is in Scotch 
money, and the amount accounted for is 
about £160,000. Of this sum, about four- 
fifths were spent upon Holyrood. The 
works which made that palace what it 
now is had been begun in 1671, and were 
so vigorously carried on, that in January, 
1674, the mason-work seems to have been 
nearly completed. The chief things done 
during the time of this record were roofing, 
flooring, paving, plastering, wainscotting, 
glazing, painting, draining, enclosing, and 
bringing in spring-water from Arthur's 
Seat. For this last purpose, lead pipes 
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were laid to the palace from St. Anthony’s 
Well and other places in the park, and 
those stone vaults or cisterns were built, 
of which some still remain not much 
ruined. Considerable care seems to have 
been bestowed upon the drainage, both in 
building spouts from the roof into the 
walls, and in constructing a main sewer. 
The cupola above the grand entrance in 
the west front was built of stone from 
Delgatty in Fife. A quarry at South 
Queensferry supplied soles and lintels for 
doors and windows; while the drains were 
built from the quarry in the park. The 
master-mason, Robert Mylne, was a Scot, 
and so were the wrights, the smiths, the 
plumbers, and the house-painters. But 
much of their material had to be sought 
elsewhere than in Scotland. Lead was 
brought from Newcastle. The glass was 
English or French. The wainscot was 
imported ready sawn from Rotterdam. 
It was put together by a Scotch carpen- 
ter, but the carving was done by a Dutch- 
man, John Vans-antvort. The beautiful 
plaster ceilings were the work of two En- 
glishmen, John Albert or Houlbert, and 
George Dunsterfield. They sent for their 
finest lime to Pitlessie, in Fife. Nine mar- 
ble chimney-pieces were brought from 
London; others came from Holland along 
with the Dutch tiles, some of which still 
line the fireplaces. The Dutchman, Jacob 
de Urt, who afterwards painted the Scotch 
Kings in the Picture Gallery, was em- 
ployed to paint “ane piece of historie in 
the roofe of the King’s bedchamber,” at 
the price of £120 Scots. He received 
nearly the same sum for painting two 
“chimney-pieces,” and painting one chim- 
ney so as to look like marble. The coats- 
of-arms which are above the great en- 
trance, and in the interior of the quad- 
rangle, were cut from his drawings and 
designs. 

4. Remarks on the Ancient Barrier 
called “The Catrail,” with Plans. By 
Wm. Norman Kennedy, Esq. 

In this paper Mr. Kennedy gave the 
results of a personal examination of por- 
tions of this ancient work. It appeared 
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plain that various and inaccurate descrip- 
tions have been handed down to us from 
imperfect surveys, which tend to obscure 
any ideas which we may form of its ori- 
ginal use. From an accurate plan of that 
portion of the work in the county of 
Roxburgh, which accompanied Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s paper, it is plain that it was not a 
continuous rampart, but that it adopted 
cleuchs and water-courses where they oc- 
curred, and left them again at certain 
points. Mr. Kennedy believes that it never 
was, or was capable of being, a defensive 
barrier, but more probably was a territorial 
boundary. No traces of conflict have been 
found on its margin or vicinity, although 
numerous British strengths are in the 
neighbourhood, as well as tumuli as yet 
untouched. 

Mr. Stuart expressed his satisfaction 
with the new facts adduced by Mr. Ken- 
nedy in illustration of the history of the 
Catrail. There were in the same neigh- 
bourhood, as well as in various other lo- 
calities, many primitive remains, hitherto 
unexamined. It would be most desirable 
that systematic investigations should be 
made regarding the formation of such ob- 
jects, and the results would in many cases 
enable us to upset the old theories, which 
were made without examination, and to 
frame new classifications of the whole. 
We have deprived the Danes of our 
“Sculptured Stones”—we have taken the 
Burgs from the Scandinavians—and we 
may yet find out the authors of the 
Catrail. 

Charles S, Leslie, Esq., jun., of Bal- 
quhain, exhibited a finely preserved piece 
of Spanish ecclesiastical embroidery of the 
sixteenth century, and a Belgian medieval 
ivory carving. Both were much admired. 

The following donations were announced: 
—1. Three silver coins, supposed to be of 
John king of England, by John Lindsay, 
Esq., Cork; 2. Specimens of the coins of 
Ceylon, of which three are of early native 
sovereigns, by James Starke, Esq., F.S.A. 
Scot.; 3. Pair of barnacles and case, by 
Mr. W. J. E. Vernon, Leith-street. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


March 25. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

Mr. Warren exhibited a gold Merovin- 
gian coin found on the Norfolk coast. 

Mr. Boyne exhibited some beautiful 
bronze medallions of Faustina, Commodus 
and Verus, Carinus and Numerianus. 

Mr. Evans-exhibited casts of a gold coin 


of the British Prince Tasciovanus, found 
at Victoria-park, and another gold coin 
with the legend TASCIO RICON, very simi- 
lar to that mentioned in the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineE for 1821, p.66, then lately 
found at St. Ives, Hunts. 

Mr. Evans also read a paper upon some 
copper British coins lately acquired for 
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the national collection, with a crescented 
ornament on the obverse, with the legend 
VER BOD, or VRE BOD, and a horseman, or 
simply a horse, on the reverse, with the 
legend Tascia. He considered these coins 
to have been struck under Tasciovanus, 
and suggested the possibility of there 
having existed an ancient British town 
called Verbodunum, where these coins 
may have been struck, though no place of 
such a name is recorded in history. It 
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appears that a goddess Verbeia was wor- 
shipped in Britain, and it was suggested 
that if Camluodunum was so called in 
honour of the Celtic god Camulus, it was 
possible that there might have been a 
Verbodunum, so called in honour of the 
goddess Verbeia. The names of other 
towns, as Verulamium and Segontium, 
occur in connexion with the name of Tas- 
ciovanus on coins. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


April 6. At the usual monthly meeting 
of this Society on Tuesday, R. Davies, Esq., 
F.S.A., read a paper on “The King’s 
Manor and the King’s Palace at York.” 
It has been generally stated and believed, 
upon the authority of a passage in the 
Eboracum of Mr. Drake (p. 574), that the 
residence of the Lords Presidents of the 
North was a palace, called the King’s 
Manor, which, after the dissolution of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, King Henry VIII. ordered 
to be built out of its ruins. It was Mr. 
Davies’ object to shew that the edifice 
called the King’s Manor, and the palace 
which King Henry VIII. ordered to be 
built out of the ruins of the abbey, were 
not identical; but that the former was 
originally the house of the abbot of St. 
Mary’s, and was appropriated to the use 
of the Lord President and Council of the 
North within a year after the dissolution 
of the abbey; and that the latter, if it 
were ever assigned to be the residence of 
the Lords Presidents of the North, which 
may be doubted, was deserted and de- 
molished within a few years after the 
death of the monarch who had ordered it 
to be erected. The actual dissolution of 
the once opulent and splendid monastery 
of St. Mary took place in the latter part 
of the year 1537, but it was not formally 
surrendered until about two years after- 
wards, when the visitation of the larger 
religious houses of Yorkshire, which had 
been directed to be made by Henry VIII. 
in 1535, was resumed, after a temporary 
suspension, in consequence of the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, by the former Com- 
missioners, Layton and Leigh. By an 
enormous stretch of power on the part of 
the Crown, the authority given to the 
Commissioners was not confined to visita- 
tion and enquiry, but was extended to 
suppression and spoliation. By the month 
of December, 1537, nearly all the more 
important houses in the county had been 
suppressed, and among them the abbey of 
St. Mary in York. When the Commis- 


sioners say * that they have dissolved the 
abbey of St.Mary in York, we can have 
no doubt that they had turned the abbot 
and monks out of possession, taken away 
all the plate, jewels, and other valuables, 
desecrated the altars and shrines, and so 
far defaced the church and monastic build- 
ings as to render them unfit for all pur- 
poses of religion and habitation. Still the 
abbey of St. Mary, if it were thus sup- 
pressed and despoiled, was not legally dis- 
solved, nor was the abbot divested of his 
ecclesiastical office and dignity. In the 
parliament which sat at Westminster in 
the spring of the year 1539, the lord abbot 
of St. Mary of York appeared in his place 
in the House of Lords. It was in that 
session that the act was passed which 
transferred to the king those monastic 
estates, the greater part of which he had 
already seized; and in November, 1539, 
the abbot and monks of St. Mary executed 
a formal surrender of their monastery. 
The ordinary practice of the Commis- 
sioners, as soon as they had taken upon 
themselves to suppress or dissolve a mo- 
nastic establishment, was to proceed at 
once to realize the value of all such effects 
belonging to it as were most readily con- 
vertible into money. In the first place, 
they reserved the plate and jewels for the 
king’s personal use and disposal. They 
next caused the roofs of the church and of 
the cloisters, and the other monastic offices, 
to be stripped of all the lead to be found 
about them, which was either sold or 
placed in safe custody to abide the king’s 
order. The bells were disposed of in a 
similar manner. The church and other 
ecclesiastic buildings being thus uncovered 
and left without protection, soon fell into 
decay and dilapidation, either from the 
depredations of casual pillage, or the ordi- 
nary effects of time and weather. But the 
Commissioners always took especial care 





® See Letters, &c. relating to the Suppression 
of the Monasteries, Camd. Soc., pp. 166, 168. 
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that such part of the buildings of the 
monastery as comprised the house and do- 
mestic offices appropriated to the resi- 
dence of the abbot, and his servants and 
retinue, should be left uninjured: and 
this was done with a view to the advan- 
tage of those persons who, by the favour 
of the Crown, might obtain a grant of the 
property as their share of the general 
plunder. The usual mode of proceeding 
appears to have been observed in the case 
of St. Mary’s Abbey at York. The mag- 
nificent church and great part of the mo- 
nastic buildings were consigned to spolia- 
tion and ruin, but the house of the lord 
abbot and its appendages were spared, and 
protected from serious injury. We have 
no account of the precise time when Wil- 
liam Dent, the last lord abbot of St. Mary’s, 
was driven from his home, and compelled 
to quit the mansion where he had passed 
many years in princely state and splendour. 
The house did not remain long unoccupied. 
Before the termination of the first year 
after the suppression of the monastery it 
had become the abode of the President 
and Council of the North. When in the 
year 1537 the Council of the North was 
reconstructed and established as a per- 
manent body », it seems to have been in- 
tended that the castle of Sheriff Hutton 
should continue to be used as the principal 
place of residence of its president and exe- 
cutive members. But when the Duke of 
Norfolk took his departure, and removed 
all his household goods, it was discovered 
that the castle was no longer a desirable 
residence, and befure the end of the year 
1538 they were comfortably lodged in the 
noble mansion which had been recently 
vacated by the lord abbot of St. Mary’s. 
They would, no doubt, be desirous, as 
Mr. Drake observes, that the very name of 
the abbot and the abbey “should be lost 
for ever ;” and we may conclude it was 
very soon after that they conferred upon 
the ancient house of the lord abbot of 
St. Mary’s the royal style and title of “The 
King’s Mannour.” By this name it is re- 
ferred to in the minutes of the Corpora- 
tion of York as early as the year 1541, 
and by this name it is yet known, after 
the lapse of more than three centuries. 
Mr. Drake informs us that a palace was 
ordered by King Henry VIII. to be built 
out of the ruins of the abbey. He does 
not cite any authority for this statement, 
neither does he give us the date of the 
order, nor tell us at what time or upon 
what spot the palace was built. Never- 
theless, there can be no doubt that such 
an edifice was erected, and that it stood 





» See Gent. Mac., vol. ecii. p. 608. 
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upon that part of the grounds of the 
abbey which was, long afterwards, selected 
by the Yorkshire Philosophical Society to 
be the site of their museum. Mr. Wellbe- 
loved, in his “ Account of the Ancient and 
Present State of St. Mary’s Abbey, and of 
the Discoveries made in the Excavations 
conducted by the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society,” states that it was the erection of 
the palace which chiefly contributed to 
the speedy and almost total overthrow of 
the church and offices of the monastery. 
“The monastic buildings,” he observes, 
“furnished abundant materials for this 
stately edifice; and the beautifully sculp- 
tured stones, as well as those which were 
plain, either received from the hands of 
the workmen forms suited to the very 
different character of the new fabric, or 
were wrought, unaltered, into the walls, 
or buried in the foundations.” The site 
upon which the museum is built is that 
upon which the front part of the palace 
formerly stood, and when the ground was 
opened by the Society, it was ascertained 
(Mr. Wellbeloved informs us) that con- 
siderable portions of the walls of the 
monastery had been intersected by the 
massive foundations of the palace, Before 
the Society commenced their excavations, 
this site was a platform of considerable 
extent, which constituted the highest of a 
series of artificial terraces, sloping towards 
the river; a disposition of the central area 
of the abbey inclosures which had, doubt- 
less, been made for the purpose of forming 
the ornamental grounds of the new palace. 
A portion of the interior wall of an apart- 
ment, in which was a large fireplace and 
one or two square-headed transomed win- 
dows, were standing, before the Society 
commenced their works, near to the spot 
where the enlargement of the museum is 
now in progress; and this fragment, with 
a small part of an exterior wall and one 
angle of the east front of the palace, which 
may yet be seen in the yard or court 
behind the Wilberforce School, were the 
only remains of the superstructure that 
had been permitted to continue above 
ground until our own times. But in the 
spacious vaults, which Mr. Halfpenny in 
his Fragmenta Vetusta® designates “the 
vaults to St. Mary’s Abbey,” we have a 
portion of the substructure, or basement 
story of the palace, still existing in an 
almost perfect state. These vaults were 
commonly thought to have been part of 
the monastic offices, until the excavations 
made in 1828 shewed that they were 
built upon the site of the chapter-house 





¢ Pl. 28. They are 129 feet long, 23 feet wide, 
and 11 feet high. 
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and other apartments belonging to the 
abbey, of the wreck of which they were 
composed. The popular and traditional 
name of the “ King’s Cellars” correctly in- 
dicates their original destination. They 
are of fine proportion and excellent archi- 
tecture, and give us a noble impression of 
the magnitude and splendour of the edifice 
of which they formed part. 

The precise period at which the palace 
of King Henry VIII. was built is a point 
which we have not the means of posi- 
tively determining. Yet it can scarcely be 
doubted that it was completed and ready 
for the king’s reception when he visited 
York in September, 1541. The abbey had 
then been in the actual possession of the 
Crown for nearly four years,—a sufficient 
length of time for the erection of a palace, 
great part of the requisite materials being 
upon the spot and ready for use. The 
king’s journey to the North had been in 
contemplation several years before it was 
actually undertaken, Henry’s chief object 
being to hold a personal conference with 
his nephew, King James V. of Scotland, 
who had from time to time promised to 
meet him at York—a promise which he 
never performed. It is recorded in the 
books of the Corporation, that when the 
Earl of Sussex, the king’s chamberlain, 
came to York a few weeks previous to the 
arrival of the Court,—commissioned, no 
doubt, to see that preparations were made 
for the proper reception of the royal suite, 
—he was entertained at “the King’s 
Manour.” From the same authority we 
learn, that whilst the king was at York, 
he “made his abode within his Grace’s 
palace at St. Mary’s, without the walls of 
the city.” The distinction here made is 
significant. The royal chamberlain during 
his temporary visit was received by the 
Council of the North at the King’s Manor. 
The king’s abode was at his Grace’s palace. 
It is more probable that Henry’s desire 
to have a palace at York should have 
arisen previously to his progress to the 
North than subsequently to that event. 
There was little inducement for him to 
look forward with any satisfaction to a 
repetition of his visit to York. His 
nephew’s refusal to meet him there was 
& grievous disappointment to the irritable 
and imperious monarch. It was during 
this journey, in which he was accompanied 
by his queen, Catherine Howard, that 
some of those painful circumstances oc- 
curred which led to her subsequent disgrace 
and decapitation. During the remaining 
years of his reign, which was now rapidly 
approaching its close, he was almost wholly 
engrossed with wars abroad, financial diffi- 
culties at home, and his own bodily disease 


and infirmity, and the idea of building a 
palace at York was not likely to have occu- 
pied his mind. 

In March, 1545, Archbishop Holgate, 
the President of the Council of the North, 
visited the city for the first time after his 
elevation to the see of York; and on the 
14th of that month the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen agreed to welcome him with a 
present of five great pikes and five shillings’ 
worth of mayn-bread. It is stated upon 
the minutes of the Corporation that the 
Archbishop was then abiding at “ the 
king’s palloys.” It is obvious, therefore, 
that at this time—between three and four 
years after the king’s visit to York—the 
palace was habitable, and that the Lord 
President had taken up his temporary 
abode there, previously to his entering 
upon the possession of the archiepiscopal 
palace. 

Upon the causes which led to the de- 
molition of the palace, and the time at 
which the destruction of it commenced, 
some light is thrown by the following 
letter, dated in April, 1551, addressed to 
a person whose name does not appear, by 
Francis Earl of Shrewsbury 4, who, a few 
years after the death of King Henry 
VIIL., succeeded Archbishop Holgate as 





4 See Talbot Correspondence, Lodge, ‘ Illus- 
trations of British History,’’ vol. i. p. 168. 

Information had been sent by Lord Shrewsbury 
to the Privy Council that ‘‘ the King’s Majesty’s 
palace at York was likely to be defaced, as well 
through taking down the lead there as other- 
wise ;”? and that when the Privy Council had 
communicated this information to the person to 
whom Lord Shrewsbury’s letter was addressed, 
he had written to Lord Shrewsbury to express 
his surprise that those to whom he had made a 
warrant only for taking down “the south aisle of 
the church, the dorter (dormitory), frater, and 
two old garners, which of long time were not 
safe, and ruinous, and the lead thereof daily 
pilfered away, should take upon them to meddle 
with any part of the king’s palace.” In answer, 
Lord Shrewsbury says,—‘“‘ I assure you there has 
been such spoils and defacings made in divers 
parts of his Highness’s palace, that it would 
grieve any man to see it, except his Highness’s 
pleasure were that all should be pulled down ; 
and yet his Majesty, in respect of that which 
thereof might have been made, is like to have but 
small commodity, as far as I can perceive.” Lord 
Shrewsbury thus concludes his letter :—‘‘ And 
whereas I am informed that order was given 
unto you from my lords of the Council for the 
stay thereof, before the 13th of this instant 
{April}, upon the 24th of the same the chief win- 
ow of the King’s Majesty’s own chamber was 
deforced, which as it is declared unto me was 
done by Humphrey Colwicke, one of your sur- 
veyors. Furthermore, when I communed with 
your surveyors, and demanded of them why they 
had so done, Laykin answered, that when he had 
declared unto you the taking down of the S. aisle 
should be an impairment of the King’s Majesty’s 
palace, you said unto him, that as well the 
King’s palace, as all the,rest, should be taken 
down. And now, as my especial friend, I have 
sent you word what is done here, which you may 
use as shall appertain ; and thus I bid you right 
heartily farewell.” 
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Lord President of the Council of the 
North. Lord Shrewsbury was at York 
discharzing the duties of his high office, 
but it is obvious that the “ king’s palloys” 
was not at that time the residence of the 
Lord President. Probably the despoiler 
of this palace, Lord Shrewsbury’s especial 
friend, was one of the rapacious courtiers 
of that day, who had obtained from the 
Crown authority to convert to his own 
profit all the materials of value that re- 
mained upon the site of St. Mary’s Abbey. 
His agents, acting under his warrant, were 
not content, it seems, with despoiling the 
church and monastic buildings, but, dis- 
regarding the remonstrance of the Lord 
President, took upon themselves to muti- 
late and deface the newly-built palace of 
the king. It is highly probable, that 
within ten or twelve years after King 
Henry the Eighth’s visit to York, the 
royal palace, which had been built there 
by his orders, was consigned to the hands 
of the spoilers, and became a heap of ruins. 
Whilst these lamentable ravages were’ in 
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progress, the house called the King’s 
Manor continued to be the place where 
the Lords President and executive mem- 
bers of the Council of the North resided 
and carried on the business of their court. 
As time advanced, the abbot’s house, 
spacious as it was, did not afford sufficient 
accommodation. In the years 1568 and 
1569, when the Earl of Sussex was Lord 
President, extensive reparations and im- 
provements were made, and the cost was 
partly defrayed out of the pecuniary fines 
imposed upon many of tie unfortunate 
persons who had been engaged in the re- 
bellion of the two northern earls at that 
period. The mansion was considerably 
enlarged during the presidency of the 
Earl of Huntingdon, towards the close of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Mr. Drake speaks 
of the order given by King James I. on 
his first visit to York, to have the Manor 
“yepaired and converted into a royal 
palace.” When the Eurl of Strafford was 
Lord President, several additional build- 
ings were erected. 


MR. MAYER’S MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES. 


Norutne can better evince the progress 
of a sound system of archeology than the 
establishment of public collections of an- 
tiquities, especially when such collections 
are well arranged and classified, and their 
topographical origin and history kept 
clearly in view. The officers of the British 
Museum deserve credit for enforcing this 
principle upon the trustees, and for their 
end-avours to supply what was so long 
wanting in that establishment. The Lon- 
don department is now of some import- 
ance. In addition to the city antiquities 
saved from destruction or oblivion by Mr. 
foach Smith, some valuable Roman in- 
scriptions and a Roman sarcophagus and 
leaden coffin, found in the Minories, the 
fine bronze head of Hadrian, and other 
objects of local interest, tend to remove 
from the British Museum the reproach 
that it was British in name only; while, 
at the same time, some of the choicest 
Celtic, Roman, and Romano-British objects 
from various parts of the kingdom begin 
to add a national feature to the vast and 
handsome building. It is quite right that 
towns which do not possess a taste for 
works of ancient art, and will not afford 
the necessary funds for preserving their 
antiquities, shoul! be deprived of the 
power of consigning them to cupboards 
and closets, where no one can conveniently 
examine them; and the British Museum 
has, in such eases, the first claims for 
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consideration ; but if municipal bodies are 


sufficiently enlightened to conserve the 
antiquities which illustrate the history of 
their towns, then there can be no places 
so good for their exhibition as the loculi- 
ties which produced them. 

In Roman lapidary inscriptions and 
sculpture the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne stands 
first in England. ‘This collection has the 
rare merit of being almost entirely local ; 
and its value is enhanced by the excellent 
illustrated Handbook, compiled by Dr. 
Bruce, and published by the Society. In 
this important class of national antiquities 
the little town of Caerleon, in Monmouth- 
shire, is second, perhaps, only to that of 
Neweastle. Lincoln, Leicester, Colchester, 
York, and a few other towns, are at!ending 
to their local antiquities in a proper spirit. 
That of York, (under the management of 
Mr. Wellbeloved and the Rev. J. Kenrick,) 
is the most extensive ; and it h:s an excel- 
lent catalogue prepared by Mr. Wellbe- 
loved, which is well deserving of being il- 
lustrated like that of Newcastle. The 
great di fect of our public museums consists 
in the loose and indefinite manner in which 
they are made up, and in the utter disre- 
gard shewn to any attempt towards ar- 
cheologie:] classification in the depart- 
ments assigned to antiquities, which are 
usu:lly mere incongruous mélanges such 
as fill the windows and cases of dealers in 
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curiosities, as they are called, of art and 
nature—things to excite the wonder of the 
ignorant, but void of the qualities which 
are demanded by the scientific inquirer. 
Every one who has been engaged in prose- 
cuting researches on any particular branch 
of ancient art, must have felt the want of 
those materials which are so essential to- 
wards its successful investigations; and 
particularly so.as regards our national an- 
tiquities. The barren supply of facts is 
made the constant complaint of every stu- 
dent, and the reason is obvious. Those 
who have gone before us, when these mate- 
rials were more plentitul, not only neglected 
to make them applicable to science, but 
they also took no pains to preserve them 
for others; and thus their labours became 
futile, and their collections became dis- 
persed, or lost, or se; arated from that re- 
cord of circumstances under which they 
were procured, which always constitutes 
their true value. 

It will be admitted that no branch of 
our national archeology is more interest- 
ing than the Anglo-Saxon: yet it is only 
within the last few years that its study 
hus been based upon any certain system. 
The interesting remains which are now 
understvod, and which have received such 
curious illustrations from the pens of a 
fev of our antiquarian writers, were at no 
very remote period called British, or Ro- 
man, or medizval, or perhaps anything 
rather than what they really were; and 
even when the first archaeological congress 
was held in this island, the vast collection 
of objects from many hundred Anglo-Saxon 
graves preserved at Heppington, and ex- 
hibited to the meeting, did not excite that 
general surprise and attention which migut 
have been expected. ‘The collection re- 
mained locked up until, after the death 
of the owner, family arrangements re- 
quired its removal. It was then for some 
time in a critical state. The trustees of 
the British Museum, although urged and 
entreated by the Archeological Institute 
(which passed some strong resolutions to 
give every effect to its entreaties), refused 
to receive it for the very moderate sum 
which was demanded. There was no par- 
ticular impediment to its transit across 
the Channel, or even to America; but at 
that moment a private gentleman at Liver- 
pool came forward, paid the money, and 
located the Kentish Saxon antiquities in a 
public museum establi-hed by himself in 
his own town; but which was hitherto 
chiefly celebrated for its Egyptisn and 
other foreign collections. He did not rest 
content with an act of so patriotic a cha- 
racter; he ordered the whole of the manu- 
scripts relating to the extraordinary dis- 


coveries to be printed, and fully illustrated; 
and Bryan Faussett’s Inventorium Sepul- 
chrale is now a text-book for Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities, and a monument of the good 
taste and liberality of Joseph Mayer, 

This large and valuable collection no 
longer remained inaccessible. Mr. Mayer 
spared no expense to render it in every 
way attainable to all. In his spacious 
rooms, and aided by most appropriate ap- 
pointments, the Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
form a brilliant and striking contrast to 
this almost unrepresented department in 
the London National Museum. The day 
is scarcely yet arrived for full justice to 
be awarded to the Faussett collection ; and 
it is no disgrace to the Corporation of 
Liverpool to assert that, although it is not 
insensible of the honour thus conferred 
upon the town, it can hardly yet be ex- 
pected to understand the peculiar merits 
of objects which a special education can 
alone help it to appreciate fully. 

Not far inferior in antiquarian worth 
is the still more recently acquired Rich- 
borough antiquities, and those from other 
localities in the neizhbourhood of Sand- 
wich, the result of the researches of Mr. 
W. H. Rolfe, a gentleman well known in 
the antiquarian world. Like those of 
Bryan Faussett, Mr. Rolfe’s antiquities 
are stamped with the impress of authen- 
ticity and certified locality. A large por- 
tion came from the celebrated Roman cas- 
trun of Ruterpium, (about a mile from 
Sandwich): these are Roman, with a mix- 
ture of Saxon, and they are well known 
from the volume called “The Antiquities 
of Richborough, Reculver, and Lymne.” 
The Saxon cemetery of Osengal* (about 
two miles from Ramsgate) furnishes some 
examples of jewellery and personal orna- 
ments not to be found in the more exten- 
sive gatherings of Bryan Faussett; and 
the specimens of glass are enhanced by 
some remarkable goblets from Gilton, and 
the bronze basins, fibula, &c., engraved in 
the Archeologia. Whether it was that 
Mr. Rolfe was naturally anxious to secure 
the products of his researches from the 
possibility and probability of a posthumous 
dispersion, or whatever may have been the 
motive in transferring his museum to Liver- 
pool, we cannot question the propriety and 
wisdom of the ecssion. In Mr. Mayer’s 
hands its identity and characteristic fea- 
tures are scrupulously preserved, not 
merely for the benefit of the present gene- 
ration, but likewise for futurity. 

During Easter-week Mr. Mayer threw 





® A report on this discovery (previously offered, 
it is said, to the Council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and refused,) is printed in the second 
volume of Mr. R. Sinith’s Collectanea Antiqua. 
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open the whole of his collection to the 
public; and upwards of 400 of the gentry 
of Liverpool and its neighbourhood, in- 
cluding the members of the Cheshire and 
Lancashire Historic Society, were enter- 
tained at a soirée archéologique, at which 
not only a high inte!lectual feast was pro- 
vided, but the entertainment was hospita- 
bly garnished with those accessories which 
add so much to social comfort without de- 
tracting from the graver objects of scien- 
tific intercourse. The large party having 
passed the evening in examining the con- 
tents of the spacious rooms. and in listening 
to the explanations afforded, deput:d Mr. 
Alderman Holme to return a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Mayer. 

Mr. Holme said that “the public mind 
moved slowly, and it was a pleasing fea- 
ture of the progress of the times when 
men of science and ability rushed forward 
to do that which our Governments, in the 
multitude of their vocations, neglected to 
secure for the nation. It was by the sa- 
gacity, the foresight, and the public spirit 
of Mr. Mayer that the great collection of 
antiquities which they had been examining 
had been brought to Liverpool, and placed 
at their command.” 

The Rev. Dr. Hume, F.S.A., returned 
thanks on behalf of the Historic Society. 
After pointing out Mr. Mayer’s claims on 
their gratitude, he rendered him the tri- 
bute due to his exertions towards founding 
the Historie Society. ‘ In fact, he might 
add,” he observed, “that of those who 
founded the Society, Mr. Mayer and him- 
self (Dr. Hume) stood alone.” Dr. Hume 
then mide some very pertinent remarks 
on the true objects of archelogical pursuits 
and studivs, as distinguished from the fri- 
volous doings which so often passed cur- 
rent under the name of archaeology by 
mere pretenders, whose eccentricities had 
drawn suspicion upon the science itself. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A., expressed 
on the part of the visitors and strangers, 
the feeling of gratification he and all felt 
in the proceedings of the evening. Mr. 
Wright then made some remarks on the 
great changes which had taken place in 
the mode of education. “Some of the 
books of history,” he observed, “which 
thirty or forty years ago were received 
with implicit faith, were now received with 
incredulity. The reason was, that during 
these thirty or forty years people had been 
employed in carefully investigating the 
contemporary records, instead of satisfy- 
ing themselves with statements written 
by persons who often naturally gave to 
facts a colouring derived from their own 
prejudices and opinions. With regard to 
the reeords examined by them that even- 


ing, their colouring was their own, and 
not that given by others ; and what those 
records told them must be faithful.” Mr. 
Wright then pointed out the value of 
Mr. Mayer’s collection in illustrating the 
peoples and arts of different epochs and 
countries ; and paid a high compliment to 
the intelligence and industry of the owner, 
as well as to his liberality. “Some per- 
sons,” Mr. Wright observed, “ collected an- 
tiquities and shut them up, thinking they 
were made valuable by being seen by 
nobody: but here they saw a gentleman 
who not only collected the monuments 
themselves, but, at the same time, la- 
boured with all his might, and spent. his 
money and property, in making them use- 
ful to all the world. This, every one must 
acknowledge, gave the greatest importance 
to a collection of this kind. As one coming 
from a distance, he might tell them that 
the name of Mr. Mayer, and through him, 
and his labours and collection, the name 
of Liverpool, were known wherever there 
were historians or «ntiquaries. He, for 
one, felt proud of the friendship of Mr. 
Mayer, and heartily joined in the vote of 
thanks accorded him.” Mr. Wright’s re- 
marks, as were those of the preceding 
speakers, were recvived with much ap- 
plause ; and the vote of thanks was car- 
ried by acclamation. 

Mr. Mayer, in acknowledging the com- 
pliment paid him, gracefully congratulated 
his fellow-citizens on their dete: mination 
to establish a free library, and pointed out 
the advantages which would necessarily 
result from its institution, as affording the 
best means for improving and elevating 
the public mind; «nd, at considerabfe 
length, he described the qualitications of 
a museum such as should promote and 
illustrate the arts and sciences, and not 
be filed with multifirious objects calcu- 
lated merely to astonish by their gro- 
tesqueness or rarity: and he gave an in- 
stance of the importance of a correct and 
scientific classification, in a recent correc- 
tion of an error which the Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities had enabled him to make, in 
the misnomer of an ancient jewel of great 
artistic beauty, which had been ignorantly 
assigned by a dealer to an epoch and 
country to which it could not possibly 
belong; but which he, from comparison, 
could demoustrate had a Teutonic origin. 
Mr. Mayer then gave a rapid but graphic 
sketch of some of the leading benefits 
which result from historical and antiqua- 
rian pursuits, and urged in warm terms 
their claims upon the co: sideration of his 
fellow-townsmen, who, it appears, have al- 
ready resolved on having a Free Library 
and Museum, (institutions which the city 
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of London has only recently repudiated 
at a public meeting!) Mr. Mayer’s ad- 
dress called forth loud approbation ; and 


the company separated delighted with the 
friendly and intellectual entertainment 
provided for them. 


DISCOVERY OF ROMAN SEPULCHRAL REMAINS IN SUSSEX. 


Durine the past winter, a shepherd 
pitching his fold in a field at Densworth, 
struck his crowbar against what proved 
to be the covering-stone of a stone cist, 
and thus accidentally led the way to dis- 
coveries which have proved to be of con- 
siderable importince. The Rev. Henry 
Sinith, who resides near the spot, imme- 
diately exert:d himself not only to save 
what had been found, but also to institute 
researches to ascertain the full extent and 
character of the remains. Up to the 
present time his efforts have been re- 
warded by the discovery of a second cist, 
and fragments of an inscription upon Pur- 
bck stone. Within the cists were sepul- 
chral deposits, very much resembling those 
discovered a few years since at Avisford, 
near Arundel, which form the subject of 
an engraving, by the late Mr. King, in the 
Collectanea Antiqua. Among the miscel- 
laneous collection of objects in the litter 
were lamps, sandals, and a variety of 
earthenware vessels. Some beautiful glass 
urns «nd bottles are among the most 
stiiking of the Di nsworth remains. The 
urns contained the burnt bones of the 
defunct. One of them was closed by an in- 
verted long-necked lachrymatory, stamped 
at the bottom with the maker’s name. 
There are no lamps, as in the Avisford 
cist; but it is somewhat curious that the 
little niches upon which they stood are 


represented in one of the Densworth cists 
by an imperfectly-formed stand cut in one 
of the angles. No sandals in a perfect 
state have been found; but the nails with 
which the soles were studded remain oxi- 
dised together, the leather having entirely 
perished, 

The fragments of the inscription are 
among the most remarkable of the objects. 
The letters are well cut, and indicate a 
period somewhat anterior to the time of 
Severus. The enly coin that has as yet 
been found is of the Emperor Hadrian. 

The cemetery is situated close to the 
inner side of some very extensive earth- 
works which run on the eastern side 
almost close to Chichester. The Rev. H. 
Smith is making a survey of them, with 
a view to ascertain their extent towards 
the west. They have been hitherto but 
little noticed, aud they are not very ob- 
viously exp'ainable by ancient systems of 
military fortification. It has been sug- 
gested that they may be land-bou:daries. 

Mr. Smith has signified his intention 
to give a detailed account of these dis- 
coveries to the Sussex Archeological Col- 
lections, when the explorations he is 
making are completed. They will form a 
valuable addition to the materials already 
collected in illustration of the Roman oe- 
cupancy of the south of Britain. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Antiquarisk Tidsskrift, udgivet af det 
Kongelgig Nordiske Oldskrift Selskab. 
1855—1857. Férste Hefte. (Kjébenhavn : 
1857. 8vo., pp. 1—160.) 

Annalen for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og 
Historie, udgivne af det Kongelige Nor- 
diske Oldskrift Selskab. 1855, (Kjob. 
8vo., pp. 1—382.) 

Atlas for Nordisk Oldkyndighed. Atlas 
de l Archéologie du Nord, représentant des 
échantillons de UV Age de Bronze et de 
l’Age de Fer. Publié par la Société 
Royale des Antiquaires du Nord. Copen- 
hague, 1857. (Large folio; 10 pages 
Text (Danish and French); 7 Plates in 
the Bronze series, and 15 in the series for 
Bracteates (gold-medal ornaments) and 
the Gold-Horns.) 


A NEW part of the Journal, a new 
volume of the Annals, and Vol. I. of the 
Plate-Atlas, of the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen, con- 
taining some articles of importance to 
ourselves, as well as our Scandinavian 
brethren, call fur a few remarks at our 
hands :— 

The Journal (Zidsskrifé) opens with a 
digest, 71 pages, of Rafn’s deciphering 
and comment on the Runic Lion of the 
Pireus. The inscription is shewn to be 
from about 1040, and to relate to the 
Norse king Harald Sigwidsson* (Hard- 
reed). We have next an article by the 

@ See our notice of the treatisc, Gent. Mac., 
Jal:, 1857, p. 66. 
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young Swedish antiquary, Herr N. G. 
Bruzelius, on antique remains examined 
by himself in the province of Skoné, South 
Sweden. One of these is very remarkable, 
and apparently unique; a stone mould for 
casting four bronze saws, about five inches 
long. This is illustrated by a woodcut. 
It was found in 1823, is preserved in a 
private collection, and is now first made 
public. Next is a paper by the King of 
Denmark, on the method wdopted by the 
ancieuts for constructing the large grave- 
chambers, &c., surmounted by massive 
stone over-tiers. It is most clearly and 
agreeably written, and is explained by 
several woodcuts. This is followed by 
“ Archeological Parallels,” by Professor 
J. E. Wocel, of Prague, chiefly relating 
to analyses of ancient bronze. Another 
article, by K. J. Erben, of Prague, com- 
ments ou the word Dagmar, the name 
borne by the Queen of Valdemar the Vic- 
torious. It is here explained, from the 
Bohemian and Slavic in general, as mean- 
ing Still-peace. Next come minutes of 
the meetings of the Society, and a view of 
Klee’s book on the formation of the Euro- 
pean dialects. The part concludes with 
a very interesting paper, by the accom- 
plished Icelander, Gisli Brynjulfsson, on 
“Some Examples of Mythological Refe- 
rences in the Old Bards.” It is here 
shewn that curious myths and lost songs 
may be detected by narrowly examining 
evrtain hints and obscure expressions in 
the Skaldic literature, and that these 
often remarkably coincide, in their sim- 
plest form, with classical tradition. As 
examples, Brynjulfsson cites a passage 
from Egil Skallagrimsson’s renowned 
poem Sonatorrek, and shewed that, if 
properly translated, it must point out the 
birth of Brage, the God of Pvetry, as the 
result of Odin’s three nights’ abode with 
Gunnlod, a living Brage, instead of the 
dead Kvasir,—like as among the Greeks 
the murdered Zagreus was re-born as the 
young Buacchos or D onysos, also originally 
the God of Song. He also treats the mythic 
Hadding-land, the Greek Cadmos-land. 
This essay will, it is to be hoped, be con- 
tinued in a following purt. 

The “ Annals” open with a voluminous 
historical and topographical enquiry into 
the fates of the Danish royal vill Abra- 
hamstrup, now Jwgerspriis, by the Vice- 
President of the Soci ty, the learned Arch- 
wary Wegener. The other two articles 
must be read in connection with the Atlas, 
to which we now turn. 

This magnificent work, which is most 
carefully engraved, exhibits the choicest 
and richest that the Danish collections 
can boast in the second great order of 





national antiquities, those called bronze. 
Plate I. off-rs us axes, arrow-heads, spear- 
points; plates 2, 3, 4, a large assemblage 
of swords, saxes, and daggers, many of 
them of surprising beauty, the more or- 
namented jarts being usually separately 
engraved; plate 5, the beaver of a helmet 
and two shiells; plate 6, the same re- 
versed, with b sses, tutuli, &. The last 
plate in this division gives us the well- 
known magnificent “ brass bemes,” the 
splendid bronze war-trumpets, preserved 
in the Copenhagen Museum. The s.m- 
mary text on these objects fills only two 
pages. The detailed description will be 
given in the next volume of the “ An- 
nals.” 

We next have a series of twelve plates, 
equally beautiful in their execution, con- 
taining facsimiles of all the principal 
bracteates known to exist in any country. 
They number nearly three hundred. These 
bracteates were, 1s we know, thin, usually 
golden, medul-like amule!s or ornaments, 
siruck or stamped, or carved, on!y on one 
side, and provided with an eye for suspen- 
sion round the neck. The great mass is 
Scindinavian, some English; others are 
found in Germany, or elsewhere. They 
are remarkable in many respects, espe- 
cially for their, in many cases, mythic 
heathen representations and Runic in- 
scriptions, often in the oldest Northern 
rhymes, vulgarly called Anglo-Saxon, The 
oldest date from the fourth century, and 
are of Byzantine or other foreign origin. 
The Northern begin with the fifth or 
sixth century. They cease altogether in 
the eleventh century. The greater part 
are of Northern origin, some being rude 
imitations of Byzantine or Cufic monies. 

The explanatory text to these brac- 
teate-plates is contained in the “ Annals,” 
pp. 265—347, and 381, 2, as well as some 
pges in the Atlas. The author is the 
Conservator of the Museum, C. J. Thom- 
sen, a gentleman so well known and 
esteemed that we need not add a word 
in his praise. He first gives some chap- 
ters of introduction, and then proceeds to 
a minute notice of every separate piece. 
He class.fies thein as follows :— 


A. 


*‘Those supposed to be of foreign origin, sub- 
divided into— 

I. Ol'er Byzantine imperial bracteates and 
coins used as gold bracteates, and imitatious 
of the coins of these emperors. 

Il. Bracteates of later Byzantine Emperors 

_ and barbaric princes, and Cariovingian goid 
coins us d as bracteates. 

III. Bracteates apparently imitations of Anglo- 
Saxon and C:r.ovingian coins. 

IV. Bracteates copied from the monies of the 
Emperors Basilius II., Porphyrogenitus, and 
Constantine XI. (975—1025.) 
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V. Bracteates wlth Cufic inscriptions, and co- 
pies hereof. 

VI. Bracteates of doubtful origin, but probably 
from the eleventh century. 

VII. Square bracteates and figures of plate- 
gold.” 


B. 
** Bracteates supposed to be of Northern ori- 
gin, arranged as— 

VIII. Bracteates with more composite repre- 
sentations, and partly standing figures. 

IX. Bracteates which shew a head over a 
horse or other quadruped, one or two birds 
before the head. 

X. Bracteates with a mark, supposed to be 
Thor’s hammer, before a head, which is usu- 
ally above a quadruped. 

XI. Bracteates with a head above a quadru- 
ped. 

XII. Bracteates with figures of animals. 

XIII. Bracteates with figures of dragons and 
serpents. 

XIV. Ornaments used as bracteates.” 


The last three plates in the Atlas give re- 
presentations of the two famous gold-horns 
found in the Danish province of Slesvig 
(or South Jutland, as it is more properly, 
but not so commonly, called), the one in 
1639 and the other in 1734, at about the 
saine spot; and the latter of which had a 
Runic inscription, which has given rise to 
endless comments. As these horns were 
unhappily stolen and melted down, we are 
reduced to the drawings taken or publish- 
ed at the time by Worm, Arnkiel, Sort: rup, 
and others. This has here been done by 
the indefatigable Secretary to the Society, 
the well-known Runologue, C. C. Rafn. 
His explanatory text is in the Annals, 
pp. 347—-381, with a two-page outline in 
the Atlas. He has carefully examined all 
the known drawings and engravings, and 
given the result in the Atlas, so that all 
the learned world can judge for them- 
selves of the reading to be adopted. In 
his paper on the subject, he has proposed 
an entirely new reading. We cannot, of 
course, here go into details; but his en- 
quiry ends by adopting the following in- 
scription :— 

ECHLEV OG OSTIR HULTINGOR HURNO 

TVO VigpU. 


This he translates—“ The Hottings (Hol- 
steners) Echlev and Astyr consecrated the 
two Horns.” 

He also endeavours to prove the iden- 
tity of this Eclev with the Echlaf, the 
father of Hanferd, in the Old English 
epic of Beowulf, and thus to have flourish- 
ed in the fifth century. That the horns 
are of about this date there can be no 
doubt, judginz from the style of ornamen- 
tation adopted. There is also no doubt 
that the rhymes are Old Northern, and 
that the language is in like manner an 
Old Northern, and not a Ger»an, dialect. 
But the subject is too tempting; and as 
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we have not space to go into minute phi- 
lological examinations, we had better come 
to a sudden stop. We recommend the 
whole paper, which is intimately connected 
with our oldest English philology, to the 
notice of our readers. 


Memorials of the Abbey of Dundrennan 
in Galloway, the last Resting-place in 
Scotland of Mary Queen of Scots. By 
Ainesas Barkty Hurcuison, B.D. 4to., 
50 pp. and 6 Plates. (Exeter: printed 
for private circulation.)—We are indebted 
to the courtesy of the author for a copy of 
this interesting work, extracted from the 
proceedings of the Exeter Architectural 
Society, but not published. It is a work 
equally creditable to the author and to 
the Society ; to the one for the labour and 
care he has bestowed upon it, to the other 
for the handsome manner in which they 
have printed it, and illustrated it for him. 
Dundrennan Abbey was founded in 1140 
or 1142, by David I., king of Scotland, 
according to some authorities, and by his 
kinsman Fergus, lord of Galloway, accord- 
ing to others. The most probable ex- 
planation of the apparent discrepancy is, 
that both contributed to the good work : 
King David is said to have founded fifteen 
abbeys, and it is not likely that he could 
have done this without the assistance of 
his nobles, the chief lindowners of the 
respective districts. Dundrennan Abbey 
was filled with Cistercian monks from the 
abbey of Rievall, or Rievaux, in York- 
shire, the head establishment of that order 
in the North. The records of the abbey 
have been destroyed, or at least are not 
known to exist, and no complete list of 
the abbots has been preserved. The ruins 
which remain belong in part to the ori- 
ginal buildings of the twelfth century, 
and in part to a continuation of them, or 
a reconstruction in the thirteenth. 

The ground-plan can be made out 
nearly entire, and the end wall of the 
north transept is nearly perfect, and in 
good plain Norman work; the remainder 
of the walls of the church ure for the most 
part only a few feet above the ground, 
but some of the domestic buildings, wi'h 
the range of vaulted chambers under the 
dormitory, are more perfect; and we are 
furnished with an accurate ground-plan of 
them, which is on the whole carefully 
made out and well described, but we are 
cou pelled to differ from Mr. Hutchison in 
his allocation of some of the minor parts. 
P.17: “On entering the church on the 
south side of the south aisle, eight feet 
from the west end is a blocked door /ead- 
ing to the cellars, six feet wide.” It is 
extremely improbable that the monks 
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would require a door from the church to 
the cellars, aud there are no doorways 
murked from one cellar to another. It is 
far more probable that the first of these 
vaulted chambers, or cellars, was occupied 
by tle staircase to the dormitory above 
them, and that the door opened at the 
foot of the staircase to the dormitory, to 
enable the monks to attend the midnight 
servicers without going out of doors. 

Again: “The bise and a few feet of the 
south-west piers of the central tower re- 
main ; as also those of the north-west piers, 
the unequal dimensions of which are shewn 
in the ground-plan, and are remarkable.” 
It would appear obvious that they are 
of two different dates: the one is the ori- 
ginal Norman pier, the other of consi- 
derably later date, when probably that 
part of the church was rebuilt. 

The situation and plan of the chapter- 
house are tle same as those of Chester 
and Oxford, and it was probably of the 
same date, the thirteenth century. The 
three small closets called Penitential Cells 
were more probably some domestic offices. 
The situation marked for the refectory by 
the side of the chapter-house is not a pro- 
bable one; there is not room for it: the 
most probable situation is the south side 
of the cloister. The description of the 
ruins and plan is followed by a full account 
of the tombs, which our limits forbid us to 
enter upon. The most curious is that of 
an abbot, with his pastoral staff in his left 
hand, and a small cross in the right, his 
feet resting upon a small human figure, 
in the Highland costume, probably in- 
tended for a Pagan, and to shew tht the 
abbot had been a missionary. Mr. Hutchi- 
son considers the small cross as a dagger, 
but this appears extremely improbable. 
The remaining tombstones are of the usual 
types, but carefully drawn, and the in- 
scriptions clearly made out. 


Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. An 
Attempt to exhibit the Course of Episco- 
pal Succession in England, from the Re- 
cords and Chronicles of the Church. By 
Witiram Srusps, M.A., Vicar of Nave- 
stock. (Oxford University Press)—Mr. 
Stubbs has done good service to the student 
of ecclesiastical history by this laborious 
compilation, which contains a list of all the 
bishops of the Anglican Church from the 
time of St. Augustine down to the present 
Bishop of Huron. We have not only the 


cate of consecration, and the place, as far 
as they could be ascertained, but the date 
of translation, the bishop’s death, the con- 
secrators, and the authorities for the state- 
ment. There are also several appeniices, 
containing the names of the successive oc- 
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cupants of the various sees, and much in- 
formation of the same kind. In the pre- 
face we have some information respecting 
the materials for such lists, and for similar 
information. Of the episcopal registers 
Mr. Stubbs says,— 


** Every bishop kept, and still keeps, a register 
of all his official acts. The first page generally 
contains the account of his consecration or ap- 
pointment ; then follow the bulls and other pri- 
vileges which he received from the Popes. The 
bulk of each volume is occupied with the records 
of institutions to benefices, acts of consistory 
courts, and lists of persons ordained ; to which, 
in many instances, important wills are annexed. 
This may be considered as an adequate descrip- 
tion of the general run of registers. There are, 
however, frequent exceptions. Those of Canter- 
bury and York contin proceedings with the 
suffragans, records of convocations and councils, 
and a vast number of letters on public business. 
The register of William of Wykeham is the model 
of the record of a s'atesman bishop, and a most 
valuable storehouse of notices of public interest, 
summonses to Parliament, and miscellaneous 
official and personal acts. Others contain copies 
of more ancient documents, which were perishing 
when transcribed, and are now lost. Nor are the 
materials only worthy of remark ; the arrange- 
ment also is various: some are patterns of neat- 
ness, especially the early ones of York, arid those 
of Winchester generally; others are confused 
and scanty, the Canterbury ones being by no 
means the best, whi h is very unfortunate, con- 
sidering their importance. Several are lost; 
among them, the larger portion of Cardinal Beau- 
fort’s, which seeins to have come after his death 
into the king’s hands, and may possibly be fo ind 
some day. It must have contained very much 
of historical importance at a period not much 
illustrated by historians, and especially on the 
subject before us. The condition, however, of 
the existing ones is very good, and altogether 
they form a curious and by no means exhausted 
mine of information to a careful inquirer.” 


From these and similar sources the 
tables in this volume are framed. Va- 
rious tests were applied, Mr. Stubbs in- 
forms us, before he finally fixed upon the 
dates appended to the different names. 
One fault we have t» find, and that is a 
very serious one: there is no index to the 
volume, so that for many purposvs it is of 
no more value than Mr. Black’s Catalogue 
of the Ashmolean MSS. issued by the same 
learned body some years back. 


School-days of Eminent Men. By Joun 
Timps, F.S.A. (London: Kent and Co.)— 
Like Mr. Timbs’ previous works, this con- 
tains much that is not only interesting, 
but much that is instructive also. In the 
first part of the volume we have a sketch 
of the progress of education in England 
from the eurliest times to the accession of 
Queen Victoria; and in the second por- 
tion we have the early lives of Brit:sh 
authors, philosophers, and poets, inventors 
and discoverers, divinvs, heroes, statesmen 
and legislators. Of these there are accounts 
of nearly one hundre!. Much space could 
not be given to each, but still there is 
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enough to convey a good notion of the 
chief characteristics and career to make 
the narrative interesting. There are some 
very well executed engravings of Win- 
chester School, Eton, St. Paul’s, and other 
old toundations. It is altogether a most 
amusing volume, and will be a most ac- 
ceptable present to any schoolboy ambi- 
tious of figuring in a futvre edition as one 
of England’s “ Eminent Men.” 


The Struggles of a Young Artist : being 
a Memoir of David C. Gibson. By a 
brother artist. (London: Nisbet and Co.) 
—David Cooke Gibson, the subject of this 
memoir, was born at Edinburgh in 1827, 
and early shewed a taste for painting, pro- 
bably derived from his father, a portrait- 
painter. He lost both parents while very 
young, and in consequence was compelled 
to seek his own subsistence by mens of 
the pencil. After a while he gave up por- 
trait-painting and struck out in a wider 
stream, in which he bade fair to be suc- 
cessful; some of his pictures attracted 
much attention at the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition, but death cut short all promise 
of future greatness. He appears to have 
been a very amiable, and eventually a very 
devout person, much of this little volume 
b.ing devoted to the religious aspect of 
his life. 


The Successful Merchant. (Hamilton, 
Adams & Co.)— This is a sketch of the life 
ot Mr. Samuel Budgett, formerly of Kings- 
wood, Bristol, a work which has reached 
the “fifteenth thousand.” Mr. Budgett 
ws an extraordinarily industrious person, 
very conscientious, very charitable, and 
very prosperous. 


The Anniversaries. Poems in Comme- 
moration of Great Men and Great Events. 
By Tuomas H. Gitt. (Cambridge: Mac- 
millan and Co.)—All verse-makers hate 
criticism and love praise; they are, with- 
out exception, satisfied that adverse critics 
cannot appreciate poetry, and therefore 
will not bow to the decision that may be 
pronounced. On this occasion we will 
neither praise nor blame, but simply bring 
before our readers an extract from the 
poem on “The Lord Protector’s Day,” 
leaving them to bestow all the praise it 
merits :— 

“ Tlow upon his England waited 
Reverent fear and glory bright! 
Yet for more than England’s honour 
Gleamed her sword and towered her shield ; 
Of the cause she bore the banner ; 
For the truth she took the field. 
10 
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Heavenward looked her valiant seamen, 
Solemn marched her saintly host : 

Christ’s own crowned, anointed freemen, 
Warriors of the Holy Gost! 

Glowed this Northern isle all golden 
Like that holy Orient clime : 

Not more bright those ages olden 
Than these latter days sublime ! 

From the splendour sudden streaming 
Dazzled Antichrist drew back ; 

*Neath her sword divinely gleaming 
Smitten Spain grew faint and slack.” 


The Song of the Cat; a Manchester 
Boon. (Manchester: J. Heywood.)—Cats 
are by no means famous for the melody of 
their songs, and this ‘Song of a Cat” is 
by no means remarkable for the wit or 
talent of the writer. 


Yarra-Yarra; or, the Wandering Abo- 
rigine. A Poetical Narration, in thirteen 
books. By Krnanan Cornwa tris. (Fi'th 
Edition enlarged. London: Ward and 
Lock.) —Mr. Kinahan Corn « allis is agentle- 
man who has travelled from pole to pole, 
and having seen all the world, is of opinion 
that civilization is an evil; all his expe- 
rience tending “to increase his scorn of 
mankind and contempt for their institu- 
tions.” He has therefore written a poem 
in praise of Australian barbarism, Yarra- 
Yarra being his hero. Strange to tell, it 
has reached a fifth edition—at least the 
title-page says so. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A list of Historical, Biographical, 
and Archeological Works recently pub- 
lished :— 

Branc (Louis), 1848. Historical Reve- 
lations; inscribed to Lord Norm mby. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. (Chapman & I'all.) 

Burke (Sir Bernard): The Book of 
Orders of Knighthood, and Decorations of 
Honour of all Nations; comprising an 
Historical Account of each Order—Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Civil—with Lists of the 
Knights and Companions of each British 
Orver, &e. Embellished with upwards of 
Five hundred fac-simile coloured Illus- 
trations of the Insignia of the various 
Orders. Royal 8vo., 42s. (Hurst.) 

CALENDAR of English State Papers, 
Domestic Series, of the Reign of James I. 
1611—1618, preserved in the State Paper 
Department of Her Majesty’s Public Re- 
cord-Office. Edited by Mary Anne Everett 
Green, under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls, and with the sanction of 
H.M. Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. Imperial 8yo., 15s. (Long- 
mans.) 
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CaLENDAR of English State Papers, 
Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles I. 
1625—1626, preserved in the State Paper 
Department of Her Majesty’s Public Re- 
cord-Office. Edited by John Bruce, Esq., 
V.P.S.A., under the direction of the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, and with the sanction of 
H.M. Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. Imperial 8vo., 15s. (Long- 
mans.) 

CarEY (Eustace), a Missionary in India. 
A Memoir by Mrs. Eustace Carey. Crown 
8vo., reduced to 4s. 6d. (Pewtress.) 

CaYLEY (George John): The Service 
and the Reward: a Memoir of the late 
Robert Wilson Roberts. 12mo., sewed, 
6d. (Oakey.) 

CHAMBERS (Robert): Domestic Annals 
of Scotland from the Reformation to the 
Revolution. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. (Chambers.) 

CHEEK (Ensign Arthur Marcus Hill). 
Memorials of, of the 6th Native Bengal 
Infantry, murdered by the Sepoys at Alla- 
habad—* The Martyr of Allahabad.” 4th 
Thousand, with additions. Crown 8vo., 
2s. (Nisbet.) 

CLARKE (Rev. Adam), Life of, by J. 
W. Etheridge, M.A. 2nd ed. Crown 8vo. 
(Mason.) 

CoLBoRNE (Captain John), and Brine 
(Captain Brine) : Memorials of the Brave ; 
or, Resting-Places of our Fallen Heroes 
in the Crimea and Scutari. 2nd ed., imp. 
8vo., 21s. (Ackerman.) 

CoLERIDGE (S. T.), Letters, Conversa- 
tions, and Recollections of. Edited by 
Thomas Allsop, of Nutfield, in the county 
of Surrey, and formerly of No. 1, Royal 
Exchange Buildings, and a member of the 
Stock Exchange. New edition, crown 
8vo., 5s. (Groombridge.) 

Creasy (Professor E. S.): The Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World. From 
Marathon to Waterloo. 8th edition, 8vo., 
reduced to 10s. 6d. (Bentley.) 

Curtis (George Ticknor): History of 
the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
with Notices of its principal Framers. 
(2 vols, 8vo.) Vol. Il 12s. (New 
York.) 

Dante: The Life and Times of Dante. 
By R. D. Vericour. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
(Hope.) 

Dr Bonnevat (Countess): Her Life 
and Letters, by Lady Georgina Fullerton. 
2 vols., crown 8vo; 21s. (Hurst.) 

FtockHarT (Robert): Autobiography 
of, the Street Preacher. Edited by the 
Rey. Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 12mo. limp, 
2s. (Black: Edinburgh.) 

Fow1Er (George): Lives of the Sove- 
reigns of Russia. With Portraits. 8 vols., 
cr, 8vo. Vols. 1 and 2, 18s. (Low.) 

GENT. Mae. Von, CCIV. 
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Grsson (David C.), Memoir of: The 
Struggles of a Young Artist. By a Bro- 
ther Artist. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 

GREENWOOD (T.): Cathedra Petri: a 
Political History of the Great Latin Pa- 
triarchate. Books III., IV.,and V. From 
the close of the Fifth to the Middle of 
the Ninth Century. Vol. IL., 8vo., 14s. 
(Stewart.) 

Guizot (F.): Memoirs to illustrate the 
History of My Time. Vol. I., 8vo., 14s. 
(Bentley.) 

HanDEL, The Life of. By Victor Schel- 
cher. 8vo., reduced to 9s. (Bohn.) 

Hammonp (Captain M. M., late of the 
Rifle Brigade): A Memoir of. Second edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo., 5s. (Nisbet.) 

In@uis (Henry): Death Scenes of Scot- 
tish Martyrs. By the author of “The 
Briar of Threave.” Square 12mo., 6s. 6d. 
(Edinburgh: Constable. London: Ha- 
milton.) 

Love (Rev. John, of Anderston, Glas- 
gow): Memorials of, consisting of Diary, 
Reminiscences, and original Papers. Edit- 
ed by the committee intrusted with the 
charge of his unpublished Papers. Vol. IL., 
8vo. 6s. (Glasgow : Ogle. London: Hamil- 
ton.) 

LuTFULLAH, Autobiography of, a Mo- 
hammedan Gentleman; and his Trans- 
actions with his Fellow-creatures : inter- 
spersed with remarks on the Habits, Cus- 
toms, and Character of the People with 
whom he had to deal. Edited by Edward 
B. Eastwick, F.R.S. Third edition. Crown 
8vo., 5s. (Smith and Elder.) 

MercatFE: The Life and Correspon- 
dence of Charles, Lord Metcalfe, by John 
William Kaye. New edition, 2 vols., 
crown 8vo., 12s. (Smith and Elder.) 

Mitter (Hugh), Life and Times of: 
Labour and Triumph. By Thomas N. 
Brown. Second edition. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
(Griffin.) 

Nessit (Rev. Robert), Memoir of, Mis- 
sionary of the Free Church of Scotland, 
Bombay. By the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. (Nisbet.) 

NicHotson (Rev. Samuel), Memoir of, 
with Selections from his Correspondence, 
By a Friend. Crown 8vo., 4s. (Plymouth : 
Davis. London: Pewtress.) 

ScnootcraFt (Henry Rowe): History 
of the Indian Tribes of the United States ; 
their present Condition and Prospects, and 
a Sketch of their Ancient Status. 4to, 
Plates. 84s. (Philadelphia.) 

Sxacoze (Mrs.) : Wonderful Adventures 
of Mrs.Seacole in many Lands. Edited 
by W. J. S.; with an Introductory Pre- 
face by W. H. Russell. New edition. 
12mo. bds., 1s. 6d. (J. Blackwood.) 

SHELLEY (Percy Bysshe), Life of, by 

3Z 
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Thomas Jefferson Hogg. (4 vols.) vols. I. 
and II. Crown 8vo., 21s. (Moxon.) 

SvuG@pEN (Jonas): Commerce and Chris- 
tianity. Memorials of Jonas Sugden, of 
Oakworth-house, Yorkshire. By R. Spence 
Hardy. Feap., 3s. 6d. (Edinburgh: Con- 
stable. London: Hamilton.) 

YonGeE (Charles Duke): Parallel Lives 
of Ancient and Modern Heroes: of Epa- 
minondas, and Gustavus Adolphus; of 
Philip of Macedon, and Frederick the 
Great. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 


Announcements of Forthcoming Works. 


By Messrs. Lon@MaNs :— 

We are glad to see that Arthur Young, 
the Agriculturist, is likely to have jus- 
tice done to his memory; a memoir of 
his life and services being promised 
shortly. Appended are to be some ob- 
servations upon the past and present 
state of agriculture in England. 

A Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti, the cele- 
brated Linguist. By Dr. Russell, Pre- 
sident of Maynooth College. 


By Messrs. BLacKWoopD :— 
The Seventh Volume of Miss Strickland’s 
Queens of Scotland. 


By Messrs. J. W. Parker & Son :— 
The Second Volume of Mr. Massie’s His- 
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tory of England during the reign of 
George III. 
By Messrs. CHAPMAN and Hatt :— 
A History of Frederick II., King of Prus- 
sia, called the Great. By Thomas Car- 


lyle. 

Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. By Henry 
Morley, Author of “ Palissy the Potter.” 
With many Illustrations, 

Heraldry ; its History, Poetry, and Ro- 
mance. With Illustrations. 


By Mr. Murray :— 

A New and Revised Edition of the Lives 
of the Chief Justices of England. Vols. 
I. and II. 

A Life of James Watt. 
Muirhead. 

The Picture of a Christian Gentleman ; 
a Memoir of the late Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, Esq. By his Friend the Rev. 
J. W. Burgon. 


By Messrs. 
bridge) :— 
The Life of John Milton, narrated in con- 
nection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary History of His Time. By 
David Masson, M.A., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in University College, 
London, Author of “ Essays chiefly on 
English Poets.” To be completed in 
3 vols. Vol. I. comprehending the pe- 
riod from 1608 to 1639, with Portraits, 
8vo. 


By James P. 


Macmirnan (Cam- 
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Marcu 28. 

Fatal Fire.—The most fatal fire that 
has happened in the metropolis for many 
years broke out this morning in Gilbert- 
street, Bloomsbury, when fourteen persons 
were burned to death. The house was 
occupied by three families. Mr. East- 
wood, his wife, and three children, lived in 
the first-floor; Mr. Hedger, his wife and 
two children; and Mr. Smith, his wife, 
and nine children, on the second-floor. 
The ground-floor, on a level with the 
street, was used as a carpenter’s shop. 
Between two and three in the morning a 
policeman, attracted by a cry, discovered 
that the house was on fire. While he was 
speaking to a man at one of the windows 


the flames burst through the shop-window 
in his face, and a youth, leaping from an 
upper story, fell upon him. The youth 
was mortally hurt ; the policeman stunned. 
At this moment John Curle, a working 
man, came up, and another policeman; 
and directed by Eastwood from the win- 
dow, they dragged a ladder from a build- 
ing opposite, placed it against the house, 
and brought down Eastwood and his fa- 
mily. All the rest in the house perished. 
Eastwood acted with great coolness. Find- 
ing the flames rushing up the stairs he 
locked the door, and when the ladder was 
planted firmly, he handed his wife and 
children one by one out of the window, 
coming last himself, just as the flames 
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burst into the room. A fire-escape ar- 
rived too late, having been delayed by 
obstructions in the street. The engines 
did not arrive until the flames had gained 
complete ascendancy, but water was abun- 
dant, and they speedily extinguished the 
flames. The house wasaruin. The fire- 
men, however, soon went in to look for 
the dead. They found fourteen bodies ; 
the youngest two years old, the eldest 
fifty-three. ‘There seems reason to believe 
that all died from suffocation, except Mrs. 
Smith, whose features shewed symptoms 
of great physical suffering. All, except 
a lad, were in their night-dresses. 
Aprit 17. 

India. — Telegraphic despatches, re- 
ceived this week, bring down the news 
from Allahabad to the 26th of March, 

“ Lucknow fell on the 19th; 117 guns 
captured. About 2,000 of the enemy 
were slain during the siege. Mrs. Orr 
and Miss Jackson rescued. Light officers 
killed. The townspeople and the vil- 
lages, being protected, are resuming their 
occupations. The submission of the prin- 
cipal landholders has been accepted. About 
50,000 of the enemy have escaped, making 
for Rohilcund and Bundeleund. The army 
is in pursuit of the rebels. 

“The delay of Sir H. Rose’s force for 
three weeks at Saugor prevented the line 
of troops intended to intercept the enemy 
from being closed up. Sir H. Rose, with 
the Second Division of the Rajpootana 
Field Force, was within twenty-five miles 
of Jhansi on the 21st of March. Thirty 
thousand rebels are said to be in his 
front.” 

Sir Colin Campbell remained at Luck- 
now, restoring quiet and organizing a gar- 
rison. Mrs. Orr and Miss Jackson were 
rescued by Captain Mitchell and Lieu- 
tenant Boole, of the Art Ilery, with a party 
of Ghoorkas. The ladies had been pro- 
tected by Meer Valeed Alby Derejal, and 
had been well treated by him. Among the 
killed was Major Hodson, the renowned 
partisan horseman, and capturer of the 
King of Delhi; among the wounded Sir 
William Peel. Bodies of rebels had threat- 
ened Gorruckpore on one side, and Fut- 
teyghur on the other. The rebels under 
Lala Sahib, brother of Nana Sahib, were 
in great force in Bundeleund. 

Trial of the King of Delhi. Twenty- 
Jirst day.—The commission for the trial of 
the ex-king of Delhi concluded on the 
9th of March, the date to which the com- 
mission stood adjourned. A large assem- 
blage of gentlemen and several ladies were 
m court by 11 a.m., all apparently deeply 
interested in the day’s proceedings, viz., 
to hear the translation of the defence, and 
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the summing up. Soon after 11 a.m. the 
Judge-Advocate rose to read the defence. 
We are promised a literal translation of it, 
but meantime it must suffice to mention 
it in general terms, as a feeble affair, brief, 
and in a great measure corroborative of 
most of the evidence elicited against the 
prisoner. He admits much of what has 
been alleged against him, but endeavours 
to account for it by saying that he was 
powerless in the hands of the mutineers, 
in short, that he was completely the “ vic- 
tim of circumstances,” and compelled to 
act as he did. Of the proclamations and 
orders, he says many are forgeries, and his 
late son, Mirza Mogul, answerable for 
them. He denies anything and every- 
thing tending to implicate himself, de- 
clares that no order to massacre the Euro- 
pean prisoners ever passed his lips, and 
concludes by affirming that throughout 
the trial he has declared his readiness 
to tell the truth, and that now he has 
done so. 

Although the defence, which the prisoner 
says is written from his own dictation, is 
a lame affuir, it is ingenious enough in as 
far as the adaptation of what he deemed 
favourable to his cause is concerned ; and, 
when the whole case is considered, it is, 
after all, the only one he could have made. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the 
defence Major Harriott rose to address 
the Court. To say that the gallant officer 
performed this part of his duty in a mas- 
terly manner would convey but a slight 
idea of the elaborate analysis of the evi- 
dence, from the commencement to the 
close, presented to the court. It was also 
a running commentary upon the events of 
this remarkable rebellion, gaining force as 
it progressed, and commanding the pro- 
found attention of every person in court. 
It was impossible for our correspondent to 
follow Major Harriott through the whole 
address, and we cannot therefore expect 
him to do justice to it; but it will be left 
to the Government, if they feel with us 
that the public has a right to peruse it, to 
publish hereafter this masterly effort of 
literary labour, which is, we are told, for 
striking truths and sound opinions, un- 
equalled in India. The reading of this re- 
markable address occupied three hours, 
and few there were in court who did not 
regret its conclusion. 

At the commencement, Major Harriott 
declared it to be his intention to leave “no 
stone unturned” to present the evidence 
against the petitioner in its strongest light; 
so he proceeded to dissect and lay bare 
every passage calculated to further his ob- 
ject, and in a most able manner to explain 
such points as, with native cunning, were 








so worded as to be veiled in mystery. As 
a guide to the commission to inquire into 
the cause of the mutiny and rebellion, as 
well as an historical record of the sad events 
of the past year, it will prove invaluable, 
as much of the evidence commented on by 
Major Harriott refers to this particular 
point, and his remarks are strikingly 
truthful. 

Major Harriott concluded his address 
by thanking the Court for their “ patient 
hearing,” and took the opportunity of 
passing a well-merited encomium upon 
the labours of the interpreter, Mr. Murphy, 
who, whether in the translation of docu- 
meuts, or reading of original papers to 
the Court and to the prisoner, had through- 
out evinced his perfect mastery over the 
languages ; coupled with talents of a very 
high order displayed in his notes in ex- 
planation of certain sentences which, but 
for him, would have remained mysteries to 
the officers forming the commission. 

At half-past two p.m. the court was 
cleared of strangers to deliberate upon 
the verdict.— Delhi Gazette. 

The verdict had not been delivered 
when the mail left. 

The State Prosecution. — Dr. Simon 
Bernard, who had been charged with con- 
spiring, in company with Orsini and others, 
to assassinate the Emperor of the French, 
and whose trial had caused an immense 
excitement all through the country, was 
this day acquitted. ‘There was a second 
indictment against him for a misdemeanour, 
upon which he was detained, but was after- 
wards admitted to bail, and the Attorney- 
General subsequently declined to carry on 
the prosecution. The following summary 
of Lord Campbell’s summing up conveys 
a fair statement of the case:—The jury 
would be called upon to decide on the 
evidence and judge whether it clearly 
proved that the aceused was an accomplice 
in the attempt which had been made upon 
the life of the Emperor. He was charged 
as an accessory before the fact, and al- 
though the death of the man Batti was 
not contemplated, still the prisoner was 
held to be principal in the first degree. 
Political questions had been imported into 
this matter, but they had nothing what- 
ever to do with this charge. The prisoner 
was a subject of this realm and a subject 
of her Majesty, protected by the laws and 
subject to those laws, and what they had 
to decide was whether he had done any- 
thing in the kingdom as an accomplice in 
attempting the Emperor’s life, as he had 
before stated, if the prisoner did not con- 
template the death of Batti. Still, if the 
injury which ended in his death was caused 
in consequence of the attempt directed 
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and authorized to assassinate the Emperor 
of tlie French, and the prisoner conspired 
with others to make the attack, then he 
would be liable as an accomplice in causing 
that death. The remarks of the learned 
counsel for the prisoner relative to foreign 
dictation, and what that had had to do 
w th the shortening of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government, or the course pursued by the 
present Government, were wholly irrele- 
vant. The jury would be guided by the evi- 
dence only, which he should feel it to be 
his duty to gothrough. His lordship then 
proceeded to read his notes of the evidence, 
and said that there could be no doubt Or- 
sini, Pierri, Gomez, and Rudio were con- 
cerned in the attempt to assassinate the 
Emperor. These facts did not appear to 
be disputed; and he now came to the ne- 
cessary evidence. Mr. Taylor, the engineer 
at Birmingham, proved that he was em- 
ployed by Allsop to make six of the 
grenades. Allsop had not been found, but 
a letter connecting the prisoner with him 
had been found at the prisoner’s lodging. 
There appeared to be some little discre- 
pancy between Rogers’ evidence and that 
of the landlady as to the place where the 
letter was found, but this discrepancy was 
not material, and the only question for the 
jury was whether the letter was found in 
the room at all. His lordship then read 
the letter, which referred to the Emperor’s 
abominaile movement of the 2nd of De- 
cember. They would say whether this 
letter did not make out a determination 
and a wish that the Emperor should be 
killed. His lordship then referred to the 
evidence of the extreme intimacy between 
Orsini and the prisoner. He next came 
to the evidence of a very important wit- 
ness, de Georgi, who was employed to 
carry the grenades to Brussels. He would 
not state his opinion of the credit to be 
given to this witness—that was for the 
jury; but he must say that he could not 
see any motive this witness could have for 
not speaking the truth, and that heappeared 
to have given his testimony with firmness 
and candour. His lordship then went 
minutely over the remaining portions of 
the evidence, and concluded by leaving the 
case in the hands of the jury. The jury 
then retired, and after little more than 
half an hour’s deliberation, returned a ver- 
dict of Not Guilty—a verdict which was 
received with loud shouts of applause both 
within the court and without. 
APRIL 22. 

Paris —The Moniteur contains the fol- 
lowing announcement, which will be hailed 
with delight by all antiquarian readers :— 

“In his constant solicitude for the in- 
terests of science, and for all works which 
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may do honour to our country, the Empe- 
ror expressed, some mouths since, the wish 
that a great work should be undertaken 
on the topography of the Gauls up to the 
fifth century. The Roman domination 
has left impressions on the soil of France 
not less profound than in our language 
and institutions. The administrative di- 
visions have been handed down to our own 
days in the ecclesiastical departments ; the 
provincial capitals have remained flourish- 
ing towns; the cities have become episco- 
pal sees; the fortified towns, the military 
stations, the intrenched camps, which the 
people still call the Camps of Cesar, are 
still the admiration of modern strategists ; 
the great military and commercial roads 
which traverse Gaul have often indicated 
the line of our own roads, and afford valu- 
able hints to our engineers. The less im- 
portant roads, for a long time abandoned 
and grass-grown, are now becoming pro- 
vincial roads or high roads of communica- 
tion. Those gigantic works which made 
Gaul a second Italy, have braved twelve 
centuries of neglect, and maintained the 
territory in the conditions indispensable 
for the life of a great people; but they 
could not. suffice for the wants of modern 
times, and each year some additional rem- 
nant is lost of those monuments of our 
history—some fragments of that ancient 
civilization disappear ; in another century, 
and in the greater portion of France there 
will be nothing lett of the work of the 
Romans but a few traditions, some legends, 
and a considerable number of local desig- 
nations. The Emperor is desirous no fur- 
ther delay should take place in noting the 
memory of a great benefit, and that for 
the payment of a national debt we should 
not wait for the day when the last Roman 
road shall have vanished. His Majesty 
has expressed the desire that there shall 
be undertaken at once, as concerns Roman 
Gaul, a work similar to that undertaken 
by Cassini in the 18th century, for France 
and the ancient Monarchy, which has been 
completed in our times with so persevering 
a zeal and so great a precision by the Im- 
perial Staff Corps. To carry out this pro- 
ject it will be necessary to make a careful 
exploration of localities; but it will be 
also necessary to search in the texts of 
ancient authors, in the epigraphs on 
monuments, in the works of the learned, 
in the local denominations, in the popular 
traditions, for everything which may serve 
to re-establish the topography of Roman 
Gaul towards the fall of the Empire, to 
determine the administrative divisions, 
the names and sites of cities and fortified 
towns, of military stations and intrenched 
camps, the line of the roads of communi- 
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cation, the site of bridges, aqueducts, and 
harbours, the former direction of rivers 
which have changed their beds, the sites 
of forests which have disappeared, and of 
morasses which have been drained. This 
work would not be complete if no account 
were taken of the state of Gaul before the 
Roman invasion. The names of certain 
Celtic tribes, and of a great number of 
localities, have survived the conquest ; the 
circumscriptions of the pagi of Gaul also 
remain; it will therefore be necessary to 
collect all data which are to be found on 
Gaul before the conquest of Julins Cesar, 
to bring them into the general map of 
Gaul at the fall of the Roman empire. 
The Minister of Public Instruction and 
Worship, to whom his Majesty has in- 
trusted the superintendence of this vast 
work, has at once taken the necessary 
steps for carrying it out. All the learned 
men who occupy themselves with histo- 
rical or geographical studies have been 
invited to lend a hand to this great un- 
dertaking, which will thus assume the 
character of a national work, and they 
have already eagerly responded to the 
appeal. The learned societies, for their 
part, could not allow the opportunity to 
be lost of revealing the sources at their 
command—the treasures hoarded up in 
their archives; important information 
already sent in gives proof of their zeal, 
and testifies the care with which they 
explore the soil and origin of our country. 
The Minister hopes that these fruitful 
communications will become daily more 
frequent, and will enable this great un- 
dertaking to be brought shortly to a satis- 
factory conclusion. The documents which 
he receives are immediately forwarded to 
the commission formed under the presi- 
dency of M. de Sauley, member of the 
Institute, for centralizing and arranging 
the materials of a publication, the pro- 
gress of which the Emperor follows with 
the liveliest interest.” 
APRIL 23. 

A Picture of Spain in 1858.—The whole 
country continues in a deplorable state of 
confusion and disorganisation ; and, not- 
withstanding all the precautions adopted 
by the authorities, the robberies of churches 
in Spain, as well as murders, go on in- 
creasing, and the perpetrators of those 
crimes, in the majority of instances, es- 
cape detection. 

The church of Madrigeras, in the pro- 
vince of Albacete, was a short time since 
entered, and all the sacred vessels carried 
off. A crown of silver was torn from the 
head of the Virgin, and the statue thrown 
down from its pedestal. A silver heart, 
pierced with seven swords of the same 
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metal, also disappeared. No trace has 
been since discovered of the thieves. The 
hermitage of Alborago, a few leagues from 
Valencia, where divine service is performed 
several times a-year, has also been robbed 
of everything of value. On the same day 
the house of the cwré of Valencia was en- 
tered in his absence and that of his ser- 
vant, and robbed of 1,000f. in money, and 
every article of value that the thieves 
could lay their hands on. One man out 
of a party of four who were seen leaving 
the house has been arrested. 
APRIL 24. 

Discovery of Ancient Relics in Orkney. 
A very important discovery of ancient 
silver relics has been made at Sandwick— 
perhaps one of the most extensive and im- 
portant discoveries, in an archeological 
point of view, that has ever been made in 
Scotland. The relics were discovered in a 
rabbit-hole. Some time ago a boy hap- 

ned to pick up some silver coins which 
the rabbits had thrown out in the forma- 
tion of their hole, and carried them home. 
The circumstance became known, and one 
day lately, as some people were waiting 
for the ebb of the tide, before proceeding 


with the work of gathering ware, one of 
their number proposed that they should 
visit the place where the boy had lately 
discovered the money. They accordingly 
went in a body to the spot, and at the first 
or second stroke of a warehook one of 
them drew out a large heap of silver. At 
the sight of the bright metal there was in- 
stantly a scramble among those present, 
and by one or other of them all was carried 
away. The circumstance coming afterwards 
to the ears of the authorities in Kirkwall, 
an investigation was made, and we are 
glad that the greater part of the treasure 
has been recovered, Sheriff Robertson and 
others, who interested themselves in re- 
covering the property, having remunera- 
ted the finders. The relics are altogether 
several pounds in weight, and consist of 
massive pins, brooches, bracelets, necklaces, 
and other ornaments, beside some number 
of silver coins. The dates of the latter, 
and the supposed age of the ornaments, 
we have not ascertained, but we believe 
that both have been contemporaneous with 
the reign of the earliest kings in Scottish 
or Scandinavian history.—John O’ Groat 
Journal, 
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March 22. Earl of Dalkeith to be Lieutenant 
of Dumfries. 

Alexander Shank Cook, esq., to be Sheriff of 
Ross and Cromarty. 

March 23, James Moncrieff Arnott, esq., to be 
Surgeon in Ordinary to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort. 

March 24. William Lawrence, esq., F.R.S., to 
be one of Her Majesty’s Serjeant Surgeons in 
wy 

March 29, The Rev. George Edward Lynch 
Cotton, D.D., to be Bishop of Calcutta. 

March 31. Sir John Fiennes Crampton, K.C.B., 
to be Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 

Andrew Buchanan, esq., C.B., to be Ambassa- 
dor at Madrid. 

George John Robert Gordon, esq., to be Am- 
bassador at Hanover. 

Captain the Hon. Edward Alfred John Harris, 
R.N., to be Ambassador to the Swiss Con- 
federation. 

The Hon. Henry George Howard to be Am- 
bassador at Tuscany. 

The Hon. Henry George Elliot to be Ambas- 
sador at Copenhagen. 

Lord Augustus William Frederick Spencer 
Loftus to be Ambassador at Vienna. 

Viscount Chelsea to be Secretary to the Em- 
bassy at Paris. 

April 1. Edward Stanley, esq., and James 
Paget, esq., to be Surgeons Extraordinary to 
Her Majesty. 

Frederic Waymouth Gibbs, esq., to be a Com- 
panion of the Bath. 

Gregorio Luigi Mare, esq., to be Consul at 
Samos. 


Frederick Doveton Orme, esq., to be Chargé 
@’ Affaires to the Republic of Bolivia. 

The Hon. Julian Henry Charles Fane to be 
Secretary of Legation at Vienna. 

William Lowther, esq., to be Secretary of 
Legation at St. Petersburg. 

Augustus Berkely Paget, esq., to be Secretary 
of Legation at Berlin. 

Edward Harris, esq., to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Lisbon. 

Joseph Hume Burnley, esq., to be Secretary of 
Legation at Berne. 

William Campbell Manley, esq., to be Secretary 
of Legation at Copenhagen, 

April 3. The Rev. William John Chesshire to 
be Canon of Canterbury. 

April 5. George (a Woodley Watley, 
esq., to be Colonial Secretary, Nevis. 

Henry Nicholas D. Beyts, esq., to be Magis- 
trate at Mauritius. 

April 9. Major-General Sir John Gaspard Le 
Marchant to be Governor of Malta. 

Goldwin Smith, esq., M.A., to be Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford. 

April10,. Dunbar, James, Earl of Selkirk, to 
be Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland. 

April 12. Frederick Doveton Orme, esq., to be 
Chargé d’ Affaires at Venezuela, 

April 14. John Barnard Byles, esq., one of 
Her Majesty’s Judges, received the honour of 
knighthood. 

April 19. The Earl of Mansfield, K.T., to be 
Her Majesty’s High Commissioner to the Church 
of Scotland. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Dublin, University.—Anthony Lefroy, e8q. 
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BIRTHS. 


Feb. 27. At Sattara, Bombay, the wife of Lieut.- 
Colonel Herbert Jacob, a son. 

March 2. At sea, off Vingora, the wife of the 
Hon. Captain Leopold Grimston Paget, R.A., 
a son. 

March 15. Near Esher, Surrey, the wife of 
John William Brotherton, esq., a son. 

At Walmer, the wife of Capt. F. B. Montresor, 
R.N., a dau. 

March 16. The wife of Richard Powell, esq., 
Brook-iodge, Oxon, a dau. 

March 17. At Brecon, S. Wales, the wife of 
Major Gordon Cameron, of Nea-house, Christ- 
church, Hants, a dau. 

March 19. At Heatherton-park, near Taunton, 
the wife of Hugh Edward Adair,esq., M.P., a son. 

At Nynehead-court, the wife of W. Ashford 
Sanford, esq., a dau. 

At Leamington, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Du- 
berly, a son. 

March 20. At Upton Lea, Slough, the wife of 
Henry Fleetwood Nash, esq., a dau. 

At Cleveland-sq., Hyde-park, the wife of J. 
Cockfield Dimsdale, esq., a son. 

March 22. At Chester, the wife of William 
Wynne Ffoulkes, esq., a son. 

At Hampstead, Mrs. Francis Hoare, a dau. 

March 23. At Royal-crescent, Bath, the Hon. 
Lady Abercromby of Birkanbog, a son. 

At Wroxton, near Banbury, the wife of Archer 
Robert Tawney, esq., a dau. 

March 24. At Ladbroke-sq., Kensington-park, 
Mrs. T. Lechmere Marriott, a son. 

At Bryn Rhedyn, Carnarvon, the wife of John 
Hutton, esq., a son. 

March 25. At Balbirnie, the Lady Georgiana 
Balfour, a son. 

At Charlotte-sq., Edinburgh, the wife of Alex- 
ander J. Dennistoun Brown, esq., of Balloch, 
a dau. 

At Whixley Vicarage, near York, the wife of 
the Rev. William Valentine, M.A., a son. 

At Hamswell-house, near Bath, the wife of 
Fred. F. Morrice, esq., a son. 

March 26. At Shrigley-hall, Cheshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Brabazon Lowther, a son. 

At Longhirst-hall, Northumberland, the wife 
of the Rev. Edward Lawson, a dau. 

March 27. At Warwick-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Vereker, a son. 

At Stonehouse, the wife of Christopher Bul- 
teel, esq., a son. 

At Upper Montague-st., 
James Hannen, a son. 

The wife of Chas. Harrison, esq., of the Elms, 
Woodford-bridge, Essex, a dau. 

At Everdon, Northamptonshire, the wife of the 
Rev. George C. Green, a dau. 

At Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Adolphus Baker, esq., a son. 

March 28. At Bucklesham-hall, Ipswich, the 
wife of Harry B. Saberton, esq., of Broom-hall, 
Sunningdale, a dau. 

At Creebridge-house, N.B., Mrs. E. Heron 
Maxwell, a dau. 

March 29. At Thuborough-house, North Devon, 
the wife of William Allin, esq., a son. 

At Wilton-st., Belgrave-sq., the wife of Com- 
mander C, J. Balfour, R.N., a dau. 

At Trevor-hall, Ruabon, North Wales, the 
wife of J. P. Evans, esq., a dau. ° 

At Forest-lodge, Maresfield, Sussex, the wife 
of Capt. W. Noble, a son. 

At Brimfield-court, Herefordshire, Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Child, a son. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. W. Thomson, 
D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, a son. 

At Arlington-st., the Lady Walsingham, a son. 

At Rendcomb-park, Gloucester, the wife of 
David Fullerton, esq., a dau. 


Russell-sq., Mrs. 


March 30. At the Residentiary-houses, St, 
Paul’s, the wife of the Rev. William Walsh 
Rector of Great Tey, Essex, a dau. 

At Brigham Vicarage, Cumberland, the wife of 
the Rev. John Wordsworth, a dau. 

March 31. The wife of Capt. W. Conran, Ous- 
den-hall, of twins (a boy and girl). 

At Woolwich, the wife of Major G. Shaw, 
Royal Artillery, a son. 

At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, the wife of the 
Rev. Edmund Venables, a dau. 

At Ballynamona-house, co. Cork, the wife 
of William Roberts, esq., a son. 

At Ousden-hall, Suffolk, the wife of Capt. Wm. 
Corran, of twins. 

At Liwynbarried, Radnorshire, the wife of 
E. Middleton Evans, esq., a son. 

Aprill. At Bolton-st., the wife of Hedworth 
Barclay, esq., of Eastwick-park, Surrey, a dau. 

At Gibraltar-terrace, Chatham, the wife of the 
Rev. J. F. Schén, Chaplain of Melville Hospital, 
a son. 

At Ireton-house, Boundary-road, St. John’s- 
wood, Mrs. Charles Dickens, a dau. 

At Mizvie-house, Aberdeen, the wife of Pro- 
fessor Macrobin, Marischal College, a dau. 

April 2, At Gayton-hall, Herefordshire, the 
wife of Osman Barrett, esq., a son. 

At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. T. W. Jex- 
Blake, a dau. 

At Spring-grove, Worcestershire, the wife of 
Walter Hemming, esq., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. C. J. P. Eyre, Rector of 
St. Marylebone, a dau. 

April 3. At Charlotte-sq., Edinburgh, the 
wife of J. G. T. Sinclair, esq., of Ulbster and 
Benmore, a son and heir. 

At Aston-hall, near Oswestry, the Lady Frances 
Lloyd, a dau. 

At Dublin, the wife of Capt. Turner, of Turner- 
hall, Aberdeenshire, a son. 

At Congham-lodge, Norfolk, Mrs. Robert 
Elwes, a son. 

April 4, At Camis-Eskan-house, Dumbarton- 
shire, the wife of Major Middleton, 7th Dragoon 
Guards, a son. 

At Calke-abbey, Derby, Lady Crewe, a son. 

At Barnbarroch, Wigtonshire, the wife of R. 
Vans Agnew, esq., a son. 

April 5. At Dalston-rise, the wife of Thomas 
Brodrick, esq., of the Duchy of Cornwall office, 
Buckingham-gate, St. James’s, solicitor, a dau. 

At Dresden, the Baroness O. G. Von Rosenberg, 
a son. 

At Altwood-house, near Maidenhead, Berks, 
the wife of J. H. Clark, end. a dau. 

April 6. At Coventry, the wife of A. Herbert, 
esq., a dau. . 

At Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Hume, C.B., 95th Regt., a son. 

At Savile-terrace, Halifax, the wife of the Rev. 
T. Hepworth Hall, of Purstone-lodge, Ponte- 
fract, Yorkshire, a dau. 

At Becca-hall, Mrs. Markham, a dau. 

At Paulton, near Bristol, the wife of the Rev. 
William Nicholas Truss, a son and heir. 

April7. At the Cloisters, Windsor, the wife 
of Dr. G. J. Elvey, a son. 

April 9. At Bushby-hall, Cleveland, the wife 
of George Marwood, esq., a son and heir. 

April ll. At Sherridge-house, near Malvern, 
the Hon. Mrs. Norbury, a dau. 

At Park-crescent, London, Lady Robert Cecil, 
a dau. 

At Richmond, the wife of John Charles Sharpe, 
esq., of Fleet-st., London, banker, a son. 

At St. John’s-gardens, Notting-hill, the wife of 
Stephen Cracknall, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, 
ter-at-law, a son. 
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April 12. At Lower Seymour-st., Portman-sq., 
the wife of Dr. Wm. Jones, a son. 

At Heidelberg, the Countess of Carnwath, a 
son and heir. 

At Florence-villa, Wimbledon-park, the wife 
of R. Percy, esq., a son. 

At Portway-house, Warminster, the wife of 
Henry Robertson, esq., a dau. 

At Croydon, the wife of Capt. James Strange, 
R.N., a son. 

At Scilly, Kinsale, the wife of Capt. R. C. Dal- 
rymple Bruce, a dau. 

April 13. At Little Horsted Rectory, Sussex, 
the wife of the Rev. Augustus W. Warde, a dau. 

At Hoghton-bank, Lancashire, the wife of 
Montague Fielden, esq., of twins, boy and girl. 

At Wilden Rectory, Bedfordshire, the wife of 
the Rev. R. G. Chalk, a son. 

At Heald-grove, Rusholme, near Manchester, 
the wife of T. W. Collier, esq., a son. 

At Ludford-park, near Ludlow, the wife of 
the Rev. Charles Kent, a dau. 

April 14. At Shawford-lodge, Putney-heath, 
Mrs. Edmond H. St. John-Mildmay, a son. 

At Sutherland-pl., Bayswater, the wife of 
Edward M. Harrison, esq., barrister-at-law, a 
dau. 

At Malling-pl., West Malling, the wife of Thos. 
Harvey Lowry, M.D., a son. 


[ May, 


April 15. At Weston-house, Bath, the wife of 
Alfred Bankart, esq., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev.G. W. Darby, Rector of 
Fersfield, a son. 

At Leinster-gardens, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Wood, Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, Pad- 
dington, a son. 

At Purley-lodge, near Reading, the wife of T. 
H. Pyke, esq., a dau. 

At the Havenitons, Stoke Newington, the 
wife of R. Ruthven Pym, esq., a dau. 

April 16. At the Pré, the wife of George 
Fearnley Whittingstall, esq., a dau. 

At Whitwick Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Wood, a dau. 

At Ivy-house, Woodford, Essex, the wife of 
Watkin Williams, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

April 18. The wite of Sir Arthur Halkett, 
bart., of Pitfirrane, Capt. 3rd Light Dragoons, 
a dau. 

At Southwick-crescent, Hyde-park, the wife 
of Sir Sibbald David Scott, bart., a dau., stillborn. 

At the Grove, Chiswick, the wife of Dr. 
Cowan, a son. 

At Woodborough-hall, Nottingham, the wife 
of Mansfield Parkyns, esq., a dau. 

April 19. At Knott’s-green, Leyton, Essex, 
the wife of Joseph Gurney Barclay, esq., a son. 

April 20. At Hanover-sq., Mrs. Frederick 
Leigh Hutchins, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 1, 1857. Humphrey Stanley Jones, esq., 
of Llynon, Anglesea, Assistant-Commissary-Ge- 
neral, to Emma, eldest dau. of Andrew Bucha- 
nan, esq., M.D. 

At Christ Church, New Zealand, George Henry 
Harris, esq., of Beaverford Appleby, to Sarah, 
—— dau. of Mr. George Golding, of Great 

Vratting. 

Dec. 23. At Kooringa, S. Australia, John Henry 
Browne, esq., of Buckland-park, near Adelaide, 
to Margaret Anne Frances, second dau. of the 
late Rev. Landsdowne Guilding. 

Jan. 5. At Moultan, Frederick Murray Hay 
Forbes, esq., 39th B.N.I., to Honoria Matilda, 
third dau. of the Rev. W. Knox Marshall, B.D., 
niece of the late Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.B. 

Feb. 4. At Noorpore, Punjaub, Lieut. Charles 
W. Nightingale, late 18th B.N.I., grandson of the 
late Sir Edward Nightingale, bart., to Martha, 
second dau. of the late Major James Stainbank 
Winfield, H.E.I.C.S. 

Feb. 10. At Mahomed Khkans, Tanda, the re- 
sidence of Capt. Lambert, near Hydrabad, Scinde, 
Lieut. H. Berkeley Good, 70th Regt., eldest son 
of the Rev. H. Good, of Wimborne Minster, Dor- 
set, to Eliza, youngest dau. of John Lambert, 
esq., Lough Scur, Leitrim. 

Feb. 11. At St. Michael’s, Surrey-hills, Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, Walter Lamb, esq., eldest 
son of the Hon. Commr. Lamb, R.N., M.L.C., 
Larbert-lodge, Darlinghurst, to Margaret Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Henry Dangar, esq., Gran- 
tham, Woolloomooloo. 

Feb. 22. At the Cathedral, Hong Kong, the 
Rev. George Evans Moule, of Ningpo, China, to 
Adelaide Sarah, dau. of the late Frederick Moule, 
esq., of Melksham, and widow of Henry C. Grif- 
fith, esq., of the Bengal Army. 

Mar. 4. At All Saints, Cambridge, the Rev. G. 
C. Pollard, Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
and Rector of South Walsham, Norfolk, to Jane 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Mr. R. Barrett, jun., 
Market-hill, Cambridge. 

Mar. 8. At Dublin, the Rev. W. Armstrong, of 
Athlone, to Elizabeth Anna, dau. of the late T. 
Harrison, esq., M.D., Ballinasloe, Ireland. 
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Mar.9. At West Ham, the Rev. Willam Lees 
Bell, Curate of St. Paul’s, Lisson-grove, to Eliza- 
beth Innes, eldest dau. of the late Edward Stock, 
esq., Poplar, Middlesex, and Plaistow, Essex. 

Mar. 11. At Monkstown, near Dublin, Charles 
Fluder, esq., M.D., of Lymington, Hants, to Anna 
Maria, dau. of the late Richard White, esq., of 
Inchiclough, Bantry, co. Cork, and grand-niece 
of the late Earl of Bantry. 

Mar. 16. At Glasnevin, Wm. O’Connor Morris, 
esq., barrister-at-law, to Georgiana Kathleen, 
eldest dau. of George Lindsay, esq., D.L., and 
Lady Mary C. Lindsay, of Glasnevin. 

At Ipswich, Gerard Noel Venn, esq., of Fre- 
ston-lodge, to Emma Garrod, eldest dau. of Mr. 
George Mayhew, of Ipswich. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Middlesex, Joseph 
Gatcomb Bailey, esq., of Dyersville, U. S., N. 
America, to Frances Mary Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the late W. H. Collings, esq. 

Mar. 17, At Walcot, Bath, J. MacGregor, esq., 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. MacGregor, 
88th Regt., to Lucy, eldest dau. of Col. Henry 
Poole, R.A. 

Mar. 18. At All Saints, Upper Norwood, E. G. 
Prior, second son of William Prior, of Illinois, 
U. S., to Jane Maria, second dau. of the late Wm. 
Firth, of Holborn-bars. 

At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Daniel James Mil- 
ler, esq., of Canon-st. west, solicitor, to Ma- 
rian Searle, niece of William Webb, esq., of 
Ipswich. 

At Peckham, Capt. William King, to Emma 
Rosy, third dau. of Henry Attride, esq., of the 
Stock Exchange. 

At Brighton, Dundas R. Gill, esq., Capt. 10th 
Hussars, to Cecilia, eldest dau. of James Sive- 
wright, esq., of Cavendish-place, Brighton. 

At Bradford, Wilts, Francis Richard Southern, 
esq., of Ludlow, to Fanny Lydia, only surviving 
dau. of the late William L!od, esq., of Ludlow. 

Mar. 20. At St. Martin’s-m-the-fields, John 
Swindley, esq., to Mary Abud, widow of R. F. 
Sutcliffe, esq. 

At Weston, Herts, Charles Toller, esq., of 
Sydenham, Kent, to Ellen, dau. of the late Tho- 
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mas Marlborough Pryor, esq., of Hampstead- 
ath. 

oo 23. At St. James’s, Wes'minster, the 

Rev. Stopford Augustus Brooke, to Emma Diana, 

eldest dau. of the late Thomas Wentworth Beau- 

niont, esq., of Bretton-park. 

At St. Murgaret’s, Westminster, Wm. Travers 
Cox, esq., to Josephine Ell.n, youngest dau. of 
Major ‘Travers, Portsmouth. 

At Urpington, Kent, Edmond, son of John E. 
Lee, esq., Of Loam-pi'-hill, Lewisham, to Isa- 
belia, only surviving dau. of Andrew Cos-er, 
esq., of Crofton-louge, Orpington, and Belvedere- 
roaa, Lambeth. 

Mar. 24. At St. Pancras, Mr. W. J. Linton, 
of Brantwood, Conistun, Laneushire, to Eliza, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. James Lynn, 
Vicar of Crosthwaite, Cumberland. 

Mar. 25. At Ipswich, Thomas Green, esq., 
Upper Wimpole-st., London, and Wilby, Suffolk, 
to Justina Charlotte, eldest dau. of Peter Bur.ho- 
lomew Long, esq., of Ipswich. 

At the British Ambassadur’s, at Hanover, Ed- 
win, youngest son of the late Tos. B, Sturzeon, 
esq., of South Ockendon-hall, Essex, to Mina, 
youngest dau. of Dr. Louis Wilnelini, of Rinteln, 
Hesse Cassel. 

At Minster, Thanet, Charles Dorman, esq., of 

Park-road, Haverstock-hill, and Essex-street, 
Strand, solicitor, to Janie, third dau. of Join 
Swinford, esq., of Minster-abbey. 
, At St James's, London, Capt. Geoffrey Nightin- 
gale, Commandant of the 4th Hyerabad Ca- 
yalry, grandson of the late Sir Edward Nightin- 
gale, bart., of Kneesworth-hall, Cambridgeshire, 
to Ann, third dau. of the late Thos. J. Knowlys, 
esq., of Heynsham-tower, Lancashire. 

At Stepney, Alfred Willian: Moore, esq., of 
Bessborough-st., Pimlico, son of the late Robert 
Moore, esq., for many years Spanish Consul in 
the Island of Guernsey, to Clara, dau. of Lieut. 
Wm. Rickards, R.N. 

At Watford, Herts, Richard Benyon, esq., of 
Englefield-house, Berks,tv Elizabeth Mary, second 
dau. of Robert Cluiterbuck, esq., of Watford- 
house. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Henry Edmund 
Cole, esq., of Waltham-cross, Herts, solicitor, 10 
Caroline Walker, second dau. of the late Richard 
Palmer, Entield Highway, Middlesex. 

Mar. 26. At Lurgan, the Rev. Blacker Castles, 
of Nootka, Cariingford, Louth, to Eliza, third 
dau. of RK. Morris, esq., of Lurgan. 

Mur. 27. At St. Nicholas’, Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, William ‘Tidswell, esq., of Newcastle, to 
Amelia Henrietta Davis, only surviving dau. of 
the late William Davis, esq., of Chickercll, in 
the county of Dorset. 

Mar. 29. At Winchester, Mr. Alfred Gilbey, of 
Oxford-st., London, to Agnes, second dau. ot Mr. 
Win. Crosbie, of Winchester. 

_ Mar. 30. At Greenock, the Rev. Thos. Brown, 
jun., of Collace, to Elizabe h, third dau. of the 
iate Peter Maxion, esq., of Greenock. 

At St. Matthew’s, Ipswica, Mr. H. Taylor, 
surgeon, Ixwor h, to Alice, eldest dau. of the 
Rey. Charles Paglar, B.D., Ipswich. 

_Mar. 31. At St. Margaret’s, Bristol, John Bis- 
Sicks, esq., of Bristol, to E'izabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Juhn Barnes, esq., of North Petherton, 
Somer-et. 

At Harpurley, Manchester, John Gerrard, esq., 
Adlington, to Elizabeth Anne, dau. of the late 
Join Appleton, esq., of Collyhurst. 

At St. George's, Hanover-sq., London, Chas. W. 
Morris, esq., surgeon, Campden, to Eleanor Char- 
lotte, third surviving dau. of the Rev. L. C. 
Ciarke, B.A., Incumbent of Wolviston, Stockton. 

At St. Saviour’s, Captain P. H. P. Aplin, 3rd 
Regiment (the Buffs), to Jane, only chilu of the 
late Charles Hanham, esq., of Clair Val. 

At Aucheneck, Stiriingshire, Chai les Gairdner, 
esq., to Hannab, eldest dau. of James Macnair, 
esq., of Aucheneck. 

At Hecley, Chas. Fowler, C.E., of Sheffield, to 
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Fanny, dau. of the late Nathaniel Creswick, esq., 
of Kast-hill, Sheffield. 

Lately, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Major- 
Generai Yule, Royal Engineers, to the Hon. 
Ann Louisa Best, only dau. of Lord Wynford. 

April 5. At Newland, G.ou estershire, Samuel 
Reid, esq., of Swansea, youngest son of John 
Reid, esy., Valley-bouse, Newland, Gloucester- 
shire, to Edith, youngest dau. of the lute Gevrge 
Huxham, esq., formerly of the Rhyudings, 
Swansea, 

At the same time and place, Hortensius Hux- 
ham, esq., of Cwm Rhondua, Pontypricd, Gla- 
morganshire, eldest s n of the late George Hux- 
ham, esq., formerly of the Rhyddings, Swansea, 
to Eleanor Emma, youngest uaughter of John 
McCorquodale, esq., late of Ardenconnel-cottage, 
Helensburgh, Glasgow. 

At Cuudleigh, the Rev. J. Singleton, M.A., of 
St. John’s Coilege, Cumbriage, tu Caroline Har- 
riet, youngest «au. of F. Day, esq., of Chudleigh. 

April 6. At So .thampton, Charles G. Burney, 
esq., R.N., nly son of Commander Burney, K.N., 
of Southampton, to Eleanor Agnes, only dau. of 
the Rev. W. Addington Norton, M.A., Kector of 
Alderton and Eyke, Suffolk. 

At Croxden, Statfurdshire, G. F. Brown, esq., 
solicitur, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to Elizabeth, eluest 
dau. «f John Carrington, e-q., of Croxden-abbey. 

At Banwell, Somerse:, Edmond Robt. Turner, 
esq., of Lin oln’s-inn, barris.er-at-law, second 
son of the Right Hon. Lord Justice Turner, to 
Mary Louisa Blackiey, second dau. of the Kev. 
W. H. Turner, Vicar of Banwell. 

At All Saints’, St. John’s-woov, Michael John, 
only son of William Stark, esq., of Norwich, to 
Mary E.izabeth, eldest dau, of J. S. Spaikes, 
esq., H E.1.C.S. 

At Bilbo ough, near York, J. Birkbeck Nevins, 
esq., M.D., to Maria Ehzabeth, second dau. of 
the Kev. John Metcalfe. 

At Bilton, near York, George Walker Wadding- 
ton, esq., of Whitby, to Janct, younger. dau. of 
the Rev. Geo. Mackereth, Vicar of biiton. 

At Shaw-cum-Donnington, Newbury, William 
Theodore Hickman, esq., Captain 50th Queen’s 
Own Regt., only son of William Hickman, esq., 
of Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park, to Le Courcy 
Annie, second cau. of the late Robt. Dashwood, 
esq., Royal Engineers. 

At Amblesiaue, John Oldham, eldest son of 
James Rycver, esq., of Liverpool, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of the Rev. Samuel Irtun Fell, M.A., In- 
cumbent of Ambleside. 

At Monkton Manse, Edmund Lewis Hooprr, 
esq., second son of the late Kev. John Huvoper, 
Rector of Albury, Surrey, to Mary Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. George James Lawrie, D.D., 
minister of Monkton, Ayrshire. 

At Odiham, Hants, Horatio, eldest son of 
Henry Horatio Jones, esq., of U per B ker-st., 
London, to Fanny, eluest dau. of Edward Sam- 
son, esq., of Odiham. 

At Croft-cottage, Kilmaurs, George Fordyce, 
esq., merchant, Glasgow, to Anna, third dau. of 
the late Rev. David Rubertson. 

April7, AtTaunton, Charles Bluett, esq., of 
Wila Oak-cottage, Trull, son of the late John 
B ueit, esq., of Haygrass-house, near ‘Taunton, 
to Eiiza Jane, only dau, of John Comer, esq. 

At Clevedon, Somerset, the Rev. J. E. Coulson, 
Vicar of Long Preston, Yorkshire, to Khuda Muy, 
eldest cau. of the late Captain Baird, 15th King’s 
Hussars, 

At Hove, Brighton, John Drummond, esq., of 
Stragsath, Perthshire, late 10th Hussars, second 
son of Lieut.-Col. Drummond, C.B., H.E.1.C.S., 
t@ Cuarlotte Emma, eldes. dau. of Cornelius 
Smythe, esq., and grand-dau. of the late Rev. 'T. 
Smythe, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, also 
of Sampson George, esq., of Middleton ‘I'yas. 

At st. Juve’s, Suuthsea, Arthur John, son of 
Sir Simeon Henry Stuart, bart., to Frances Emily, 
second dau. of the late Juhn Campbell Kennedy, 
esq., of Ballyrainy-house, co. Down. 
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At Piddletown, the Rev. Osmond Fisher, Fel- 
low of Jesus College, Cambridge, and Vicar of 
Eimstead, Essex, to Maria Louisa, dau. of Hast- 
ings Nathl. Middleton, esq., of Bradford Peve- 
rell, in the county of Dorset. 

At Witham, Capt. Luard, R.N., of Witham- 
lodge, to Miss Du Cane, dau, of the late Rev. 
Henry Du Cane, of the Grove. 

At Nottingham, John Caparn, esq., M.D., of 
Banbury, Oxfordshire, to Sarah, second dau. of 
the late Mr. Francis Marriott. 

Constantine Griffith, second son of the late 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. Philip Wodehouse, to 
Fanny Isabella Bridgman, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. E. H. Sawbridge, of Thelnetham, Suffolk. 

At St. Matthew’s, Denmark-hill, Robert Ugh- 
tred, fourth son of the late Lieut. Sir W. A. 
Hungate, bart., R.N., to Eliza Ann, only dau, 
of the late D. Gardiner, esq., of Guy’s Hospital. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Dublin, Jas. S. Brazier, 
of Aberdeen, to Emma, fourth dau. of the late 
James Russell, esq., of Dunlewey-house, co. 
Donegal. 

At Stratford-on-Avon, Henry Cox Bury, esq., 
to ~arah, second dau. of John Hardy, esq., of 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

At St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, John Turner 
Hopwood, esq., M.P.,to Mary Augusta Henrietta, 
third dau. of the Hon. Henry Coventry. 

At Heversham, Westmorland, Frank Atkinson 
Argles, esq., second son of the late Capt. Argles, 
R.N., to Susannah, only child of the late Tobias 
Atkinson, esq., Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. 
for the county of Westmoreland. 

At All Saints, St. John’s-wood, Edward Walter 
Hughes, of Blomfield - lodge, Matilda-hill, to 
Caroline Wallace, eldest dau. of William Katz, 
esq., of Wallace-house, St. John’s-wood. 

In the Church of St. Peter Port, Guernsey, 
Benjamin Langlois Lefroy, esq., Lieut. Royal 
Navy, son of Capt. Lefroy, of Cardenton, co. 
Kildare, Ireland, to Eleanor Jane, only dau. of 
Dr. Magrat, Manor-house, Guernsey. 

At Wimbledon, the Rev. Charles Rolfe, to 
Ellen, second dau. of the late William Silas 
Hathaway, esq. 

At Abergavenny, the Rev. E. C. Green, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Dr. G. Arm- 
strong, Brecon. 

April 8. At Torquay, the Rev. Hans Frederick 
Hamilton, Vicar of Sidmouth, youngest son of 
the late John Hamilton, esq., of the Grove, co. 
Meath, Ireland, to Mary Georgina, youngest 
dau. of Charles Barry Baldwin, esq., late M.P. 
for Totnes. 

At Sidmouth, Capt. Henry Ridge Wolrige, 
Military Train, son of the late Capt. Thomas 
Wolrige, R.N., to Mary Georgina, eldest dau. of 
Edward Luke, esq., of Primley-hill. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Wm. S. Deacon, 
esq,, second son of the late John Deacon, esq., 
of Mabledon-park, Kent, to Mary Sophia, eldest 
dau. of Raikes Currie, esq. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John, eldest son of 
the late Lieut.-General Chester, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, and late Capt. in the 85th Light Infantry, 
to Philippa, dau. of the late John Bonfoy Rooper, 
esq., of Abbots Ripon, Huntingdon. 

At Richmond, Arthur Sperling, esq., eldest 
son of the Rev. Harvey J. Sperling, of Latten- 
bury-hill, Huntingdonshire, to Adelaide Noel, 
dau. of Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Lorraine Baker, 
bart., C.B., of Dunstable-house, Richmond, 
Surrey. 

At All Souls, Langham-pl., London, the Rev. 
Ben. Maddock, Vicar of Tadcaster, near York, to 
Mary Anne, dau. of the late Wim, Williams, esq., 
M.D., formerly of Nottingham. 

At Horsley, the Rev. W. H. G. Stephens, In- 
cumbent of St. John’s, Darlington, to Agnes, 
dau. of the late Rev. Robt. Thompson, of Bishop 
Auckland, Durham. 

At Askham Bryan, near York, the Rev. Con- 
stantine Bernard, third son of Henry Walker 
Yeoman, esq., of Hill-house, Richmond, to Mar- 
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garet Laura, fourth dau. of the Rev. I. D'Arcy 
J. Preston, of Askham ne! sag 

At Liverpool, John Philip Duigan, esq., M.D., 
of Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, to Elizabeth 
Heaton, elder dau. of Thomas Frederick Hamp- 
ton, esq., of the former place. 

At Battersea, the Rev. E. Harman, Rector of 
North Stoke, Somerset, to Louisa, third dau. of 
the Rev. J. S. Jenkinson, Vicar of Battersea. 

At Dalkeith Chapel, Captain Douglas Jones, 
A.D.C., only surviving son of the late William 
Jones, esq., of Woodhall, Norfolk, to Clementina 
Fleming, second dau. of the late Col. Fullerton 
Elphinstone, of Carberry-tower, N.B. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, G. Peacock, esq., 
of Park-lane, to Augusta, youngest dau. of Lady 
Charlotte Greville, and sister of the Countess of 
March. 

At Great Wigborough, William James Lucas, 
esq., of Chelmsford, to Agnes Maria, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Godfrey Bird, Rector of Great Wig- 
borough and Rural Dean. 

At St. Peter, Dublin, the Rev. William O’ Neill, 
of Shane’s-castle, Antrim, to Elizabeth Grace, 
only surviving dau. of the late Ven. John Torrens, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Dublin. 

At St. Andrew’s, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Ralph 
Brown, esq., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to Emily 
Marian Forbes, youngest dau. of Henry West- 
macott, esq., of Whetstone, Middlesex. 

At Colwall, Herefordshire, Geo. Wallace, esq., 
of Austinfriars, London, fourth son of Lewis A. 
Wallace, esq., Edinburgh, to Mary Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late B. Hey wood Bright, esq., of Ham- 
green, Somersetshire. 

At Loversall, Thomas Bosvile Bosvile, esq., of 
Ravensfield-park, to Emma, dau. of Francis 
Huntsman, esq., of Loversall-hall. 

At St. Pancras, Samuel Martyn, esq., M.D., of 
Bristol, to Catherine Spencer, eldest dau. of G.D. 
Fripp., esq., M.D., of Albert-road, Regent’s-park. 

At Shelton, Notts, William Aubrey, second son 
of the late John Leake, esq., of Liverpool, to Mary 
Gertrude, eldest dau. of George Craddock, esq., 
Nuneaton. 

At St. Marylebone, Lieut.-General Cannon, to 
Emma Be vor, eldest dau. of Rowland Ronald, 
esq., of Manchester-sq. 

April9. At Lewisham, Wm. Addis Delacombe, 
esq., R.M.L.I., youngest son of Major-General 
Delacombe, to Isabella Anne, second surviving 
=. of Quarles Harris, esq., the Paragon, Black- 

eath. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Arthur Woodriff 
Jeffray, esq , Eaton-sq., to Mary, second dau. of 
Capt. John R. Woodriff, R.N. 

April 12. At Hampton Wick, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Charles, fourth surviving son of the late 
Capt. William Hewett, R.N., to Mina, second 
dau. of William Rowling, esq., of the above 
place. 

April 13. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Rev. George Gaisford, R«ctor of Tangmere, 
Sussex, to Agnes, fourth dau. of Charles Mills, 
esq., Hillingdon-court, Middlesex. 

At Rayleigh, Essex, Major Durie, staff-officer, 
to Sophia, widow of Robert Bristow, esq., of 
Broxmore-park, Wilts. 

At Odiham, Edward Percy Thompson, esq., 
7th Hussars, to Charlotte Alice, youngest dau. 
of the late Vice-Admiral the Hon. Josceline 
Percy, C.B. 

April 14. At Northfield, Eugene Gustavus 
Muntz, esq., of Umberslade, Warwickshire, to 
Emma Louisa, second dau. of P. H. Muntz, esq., 
of Selly-hall, Worcestershire. 

At Eling, Hants, the Rev. Henry Duke Har- 
ington, Vicar of South Newington, Oxon, to 
Mary, widow of Francis Ashby, esq., and lately 
resident at Cobham, Surrey, and formerly of 
Leamington. 

At Ripon, E. Harding, esq., of Surbiton, near 
Kingston-on-Thames, to Mary, third dau. of 
T. Williamson, esq., of Borrage-house, Ripon. 
At Great Stanmore, Middlesex, the Rev. Hen. 
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John Barnard, Vicar of Yatton, Somersetshire, 
to Helen Otway, dau. of the late Charles Otway 
Mayne, esq., of the Manor-house, Stanmore. 

At Little Portland-st. Chapel, London, Samuel 
Roberts, esq., of Nottingham, to Mary Ann, only 
dau. of the late Rev. Richard Astley, of Shrews- 


bury. 

April 15. At Bath, Austin Chamberlain, esq., 
of Elm-pl., to Julia, 2nd dau. of Capt. Peach, 
Treasurer of the city of Bath. 

At Kedleston, Lord Arthur Edwin Hill, M.P., 
to the Hon. Mary Catherine, youngest dau. of 
the late Hon. and Rev. Alfred Curzon, and sister 
of Lord Scarsdale. 

At the Roman Catholic Church, Clapham, John 
J. T. Somers Cocks, esq., youngest son of the 
Hon. Philip James Cocks, late of the Grenadier 
Guards, to Ann, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Joseph Simpson, Rector of Little Horsted, Sussex. 

At Brighton, Andrew Alfred Collyer, esq., of 
Bedford-row, Gray’s-inn, London, to Elizabeth 
Farquhar, eldest dau. of Alexander Crowe, esq., 
of Woodcote-grove, Epsom. 

At Stone, near Aylesbury, Bucks, William 
Henry Flower, second son of E. F. Flower, esq., 
of the Hill, Stratford-upon-Avon, to Georgiana 
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Rosetta, youngest dau. of Rear-Adm. Smyth, 
K.S.F., D.C.L., &¢e., of St. John'’s-lodge, Stone. 

At Brighton, the Rev. Christopher H. Oldfield, 
Perpetual Curate of the Quinton, Worcestershire, 
to E'izabeth Charlotte, second dau. of Richard 
Bevan, esq. of Brighton. 

At Wombourn, the Rev. E.'W. Stubbs, Curate 
of Luddenham, Kent, and eldest son of Edward 
Stubbs, esq., of Wooferton, Salop, to Ellen, eldest 
dau. of Whitmore Jones, esq., of the Heath, 
Wombourn. 

At the Castle Chapel, Dublin, Greville Richard 
Vernon, esq., son of the Right Hon. R. Vernon 
Smith, M.P., to Susan Caroline Cockerell, step- 
daughter of the Earl of Eglintoun. 

April 17. At Putney, Thomas Cundy, jun., 
esq., of Chester-sq., to Catherine, only dau. of 
the late Thomas Gwyn Elger, esq., of Bedford, 
and niece of John Elger, esq., of the Heath, 
Putney. 

April 20. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Thomas 
Fuller, esq., eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Fuller, of Eaton-pl., Belgrave-sq., to Eliza, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Edward Osborn, 
ate of the Madras Army. 





OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart oF Morton. 


March 31. At the family residence in 
Brook-street, after a short illness, George 
Sholto Douglas, Earl of Morton, Lord Dal- 
keith and Aberdour in the peerage of Scot- 
land, of which peerage he was a repre- 
sentative peer in Parliament. 

The deceased peer, who was eldest son of 
the Hon. John Douglas, by Lady Frances 
Lascelles, eldest daughter of Edward, first 
Earl of Harewood, was born Dee. 23, 1789, 
and married, July 3,1817, Frances Thedron, 
eldest daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir 
George Rose, G.G.H., and sister of the gal- 
laut officer serving with the Bombay army 
in India. On the death of his grandfather, 
the fourteenth earl, in July, 1827, he suc- 
ceeded to the family honours. The de- 
ceased earl was attached to the mission in 
Spain in 1811, and was appointed secretary 
of legation at Stockholm in July the fol- 
lowing year. Subsequently, in 1814 and 
1816, he filled the same capacity at the 
Courts of Florence and Berlin; the latter 
post he filled up to January, 1825, when 
he obtained his diplomatic pension. The 
noble earl was a lord-in-waiting to the 
Queen from September, 1841, to January, 
1849. In November, 1856, he was ap- 
pointed vice-lieutenant of the county of 
Mid-Lothian, of which county he was 
made deputy-lieutenant in 1848. He is 
succeeded in the family honours and estates 
by his eldest son, Lord Aberdour, born 13th 
April, 1818, and formerly in the 71st Foot. 
The present peer married, in 1844, Miss 
Watson, daughter of Mr. Jas. Watson, of 





Saughton, Mid-Lothian, who died in 1850; 
and secondly, in 1853, Lady Alice Lamb- 
ton, third and youngest daughter of the 
late Earl of Durham. 





Lorp DUNFERMLINE. 


The Hon. James Abercromby was the 
third son of the lamented Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, who fell at Alexandria in the 
moment of victory. Among the distin- 
guished names of our recent military his- 
tory, none is surrounded with a purer glory 
than that which encircles the memory of 
that most estimable officer. It was to his 
meritorious exertions that the safety of 
the British army, during the unfortunate 
retreat in Holland, is chiefly to be ascribed; 
and the victory in which he perished was 
the first success by which, during the course 
of the late war with France, the British 
arms asserted by land their ancient supe- 
riority over their enemy. But the name 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby is yet more il- 
lustrated by the humanity and judgment 
which he exhibited in command of the 
troops during the unhappy insurrection 
in Ireland, and the firmness with which 
he checked the previously unbridled licence 
of the military and volunteers. 

James Abercromby was born on the 7th 
of Nevember, 1776, and after finishing 
his education, applied himself to the study 
of the law. He was called to the English 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1801; and before 
long, the interest of his friends procured 
him a Commissionership of Bankrupts, but 
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his subsequent appointment as steward of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s extensive estates 
drew him in a great measure out of the 
ordinary business of his profession. In 
1802 he married Mary Ann, daughter of 
Egerton Leigh, Esq., of High Leigh, in 
Cheshire, who survives him as his widow 
after a union of nearly sixty vears. 

It was not until 1807 that he entered 
the arena of political life. At the general 
election in that year he was brought into 
Parliament, through the influence of the 
Earl of Egmont, as M.P. for the borough 
of M:dhurst. He immediately joined the 
Whig opposition, with which party he 
steadily acted for half a*century. At the 
next general election, in 1812, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne brought him in for his pocket- 
borough of Calne, and he continued to re- 
present that place—for we can hardly term 
it a constituency—until his elevation to 
the judicial bench of Scotland. 

His fi st speech in Parliament was de- 
livered on the 15th of Februury, 1808, on 
moving for p.pers respecting the exp: di- 
tion against Copenhagen, under Lord Ga u- 
bier. This act was reprobated by Mr. 
Abercromby and the party with whom he 
acted, as an undisguised breach of the law 
of nations; nor would they admit the 
validity of those pleas of necessity and 
self-defence which the ministry of the day 
urged in favour of the infraction of the 
rights of a weak and neutral power. 

From this time we find him taking an 
active and always a useful part in the 
general business of the opposition. He 
took part chiefly in debates arising upon 
ques' ions relating to Scotland, and in those 
connected with the administration of jus- 
tice. It should be mentioned, to his ho- 
nour as a lawyer, that he proposed the 
reforin of the bankruptcy jurisdiction and 
the reduction of the number of bankruptcy 
commissioners. He su;ported the propo- 
sals made from time to time for the miti- 
gation of the criminal code, and frequently 
directed the attention of Parliament to 
the penal system as exhibited both in trans- 
portation and in the working of the peni- 
tentiaries. He opposed the Frame Work 
Bill in 1812 and the Alien Act in 1814. 
We find him also expressing very pla‘n'y 
his opposition to the enactment of tie 
Corn-Luws, which he charac’erised as a 
measure framed for the special purpose of 
keeping up the landlords’ rents at the ex- 
pence of the consumers. In 1815 he took 


a rather prominent part in the opposition 
to the renewal of the war with Napoleon 
on his return from Elba, and made a mo- 
tion for papers connected with the subject, 
in proposing which he impugned the bad 
faith observed towards the Emperor by 
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the ministry in co-operation with the allied 
sovereigns. On more than one occasion, 
too, he gave very effectual support to his 
friend, Mr Henry Brougham, aguinst the 
attempts made by the Tory ministry of 
Lord Liverpool and Mr. Spencer Perceval 
to thwart his motions for enquiry into the 
state of national education. 

During this period of his 1 fe, however, 
we fiid Mr. Abercromby occasionally taking 
rather a Jess decidedly popular course than 
many Whig leaders to whom he subse- 
quently shewed himself greatly superior 
in true liberality of sentiment. Thus in 
1819 he supported the “S: ditious Meetings 
Bill,” though on'y as a temporary mea- 
sure, and even others of the famous “ Six 
Acts” and coe: ¢:ve measures of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s Government. He also at that time 
opposed even the motion of Mr. Lambton 
for an extensive Parliamentary reform, 
upon which he looked, from the preud 
position of a seat for Calne, as “revolu- 
tionary” in its tendency. But it is pl asing 
and also singular to observe, what is not 
frequently the case, that with the increase 
of years and experience, the liberality of 
Mr. Abercromby’s views was constantly 
upon the increase, and that a practical 
testimony is hence afforded, by the conduct 
of at least one sober and sagacious poli- 
tician, in favour of the growing necessity 
of popularizing the institutions of the 
country. Another occasion on which he 
differed notoriously from his party was the 
motion of Mr. Hume relative to the aboli- 
tion of the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Without »t all entering into the 
arguments in favour of such a step, or 
against it, it cannot be denied that in his 
management of the Duke of Devoishire’s 
Trish es ates, he must have gained some 
little insight into the character of the Irish 
people, and that on this ground, in all pro- 
bability, he was led to oppose a change. 

But it was on questions connected with 
his own native Scotland that Mr. Aber- 
cromby displayed the greatest activity. 
The violent conduct of the Tory Govern- 
ment in attempting, by every conceivable 
abuse of the existing law, to restrain all 
expression of public opinion, had been car- 
ried nowhere to such excess as in Scot- 
land; and 1822 Mr. Abercromby brought 
before the House of Commons the conduct 
of the Lord Advocate, who, while prose- 
euting to the utmost rigour every offence 
of the liberal portion cf the press, had 
given every encouragement to the Tory 
newspapers, which carried the “ liberty of 
the press” to the very extreme of licence. 
It was on the first of these occasions that 
some strictures made by him on the cha- 
racter of the Lord President of the Court 
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of Session, and of his son, Mr. Hope, drew 
forth from the latter a pamphlet contain- 
ing terms of such violent personal abuse 
that Mr. Abercromby was led to leave 
London for the purpose of a hostile meet- 
ing. This unavoidable consequence of the 
attack having been noticed, in conjunction 
with Mr. Abereromby’s sudden absence 
from the House of Commons, measures 
were instantly taken by the House to 
prevent the apprehended duel. Mr. Aber- 
cromby, as it happened, was obliged to go 
out of his direct road in order to see Lord 
Althorp, at his seat in Northamptonshire, 
for the purpose of r: questing him to act 
as his second. He found, aceordingly, on 
his journey further north, that the mes- 
sengers of the House of Commons had 
actually got before him on the road to 
Edinburgh, and he was _ consequently 
obliged to return to his place in the 
House, where his attendance had bven 
ordered. Mr.Hope was brought to the 
bar of the House; but after his assurance 
that the quarrel would be carried no fur- 
ther, and an expression of regret that he 
had violated the privileges of the House, 
it was resolved that the House did not 
feel itself called upon to proceed any fur- 
ther in the matter. 

In 1823 Mr. Aber:romby presented 
from the city of Edinburgh a petition 
complaining of the state of its represen'a- 
tion in Parliament. The single member 
returned for the populous, intelligent, and 
flourishing metropolis of Scotland, was 
then elected by the narrow and _ self- 
elected corporation; which, in considera- 
tion of a large share of patronage, was in 
the habit of returning the nominee of the 
powerful house of Dundas. Mr. Aber- 
cromby bronght this glaring abuse for- 
mally before the House of Commons, and 
in a manner well calculated to draw pub- 
lic attention to it very strongly. In 1824 
he moved for leave to bri g in a bill to 
give effective representation to the c ty of 
Edinburgh, but was d:feated on a division 
by 99 to 75. He renewed his attempt 
again in 1826, but was negatived by 122 
to 97. But the purposes of the reform 
cause were fully servedt by the discussions 
to which his motion gave occasion; and 
the absurd anomalies of the existing sys- 
tem, and the fallaey of the arguments by 
which it was upheld, were effectually ex- 
posed in this most striking abuse of the 
electoral representation. 

During th:s period, also, Mr. Abercrom- 
by was earnest in lending his aid to every 
attempt made to reform the Court of 
Chancery. In consequence of a speech 
mace on this subject in 1824, he subjected 
‘himself to a most intemperate attack, 
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made on him by Lord Chancellor Eldon 
in the Court of Chancery, and of which 
he complained to the House of Commons 
as an u: doubted breach of its privileges, 

On Irish questions, also, the acquaint- 
ance which his management of the Duke 
of Devou-hire’s extensive estates in Ire- 
land necessarily gave him with the state 
of that country, induced him to take an 
active part. In 1823 he made a motion 
on the subject of Orange Lodges, which 
he withdrew after compelling Goverment 
to discountensnce the ex‘stence of those 
bodies. In 1825 he opposed the suppres- 
sion of the Catholic Association, and sup- 
ported the disfranchisement of the forty- 
shiliing fr cholders, which was proposed 
as un accompuniment of Catholic emanci- 
pation. 

The parliamentary career of Mr. Aber- 
cromby had been thus us fully and ho- 
nourably passed in opposition, until the 
rupture between Mr. Canning and the 
ultra-Tories; when, on the accession of 
the great body of Whigs, that minister 
offered him the office of Judge-Advo-ate- 
General, which he accepted. This office 
he resigned on the accession of the Duke 
of Wellington, in January, 1828; but he 
was almost immediately after, on the re- 
tirement of Sir Samuel Shepherd, elevated 
to the place of Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer of Scotland. Of this office he 
coutinued to discliarge the duties, to the 
general satisfaction of the public, until 
1832; when, the Government having de- 
termined to ab lish the Court of Exche- 
quer of Scotland, and transfer its business 
to the other tribunals, he retired on a 
pension of £2,000 a-year. In the Decem- 
ber of that year, the Reform Act having 
at length given the people of Edinburgh 
a voice in the election of their representa- 
tives, his early exertions for this object 
were rewarded by his return for that city 
as the colleague of Mr. Jeffrey. 

It was at this time that the idea of 
placing Mr. Abercromby in the chair of 

he House of Commons seems to have 
been first entertained. In the former 
portion of his parliamentary career he had 
constantly taken part in all discussions 
respecting questions of order and privi- 
lege; and had shewn himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the forms of the House. 
His absence from the political arena dur- 
ing the stormy discussions on the Reform 
Bill, his consequent discounexion from 
party, and the judicial office which he had 
filled with so much credit, pointed him 
out as a fit person for the somewhat ar- 
duous task which it was supposed that the 
Speaker of the first Reformed Parliament 
would have, and which Mr. Manners Sut- 
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ton had formally declared his intention of 
not undertaking; he having served during 
a period quite as long as that by which 
former Speakers had earned their retiring 
pension and peerage. Mr. Littleton (now 
Lord Hatherton), the member for Staf- 
fordshire, had also been mentioned among 
his friends as a fit candidate for the 
Speakership; and though there is but 
little doubt that in the event of a contest he 
would have been the successful candidate, 
promises of ministerial support appear to 
have been made by different members of 
the government to each of the rivals. 
When this came to be understood, the 
ministry could find no way out of their 
difficulty except by inducing both candi- 
dates to withdraw their pretensions in 
favour of a third party. Great stress, 
therefore, was laid by them upon the ne- 
cessity of having an experienced Speaker 
to manage the “ Reformed” Parliament, 
which met in January, 1833. Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton was induced to withdraw his 
resignation; and being proposed by the 
ministers themselves, was chosen by an 
immense majority. 

Re-entering Parliament after a brief 
tenure of his high legal position in Scot- 
land, unconnected with the government, 
though its general supporter, Mr. Aber- 
cromby became an object of confidence to 
that large body of Reformers who, though 
supporting the administration of Earl 
Grey against the Tories, were dissatisfied 
with its somewhat retrograde policy, and 
more especially with the spirit in which 
Trish affairs were administered by Lord 
Stanley, now Earl of Derby. He justified 
the confidence of such men by the manly 
part which he took against his Whig 
friends against the court-martial clause 
of the Irish Coercion Bill; and though 
that clause was carried by 270 against 
130, his opposition on this one point may 
be thanked for having induced the House 
of Commons to modily some of the worst 
features by which the bill was marked 
when it came down from the House of 
Lords. From this time forth Mr. Aber- 
cromby was regarded with something 
more than confidence by all the more de- 
cided and advanced Reformers. His ap- 
pointment as Chairman of the Committee 
on Municipal Corporation was received 
as a pledge of that thorough enquiry 
which was amply redeemed by the com- 
mission appointed on his recommendation 
to carry out, in the most effectual manner, 
the enquiries of the Committee. His ac- 
cession to the cabinet as Master of the 
Mint, on the retirement of Lord Stanley 
and Sir James Graham in May, 1834, 
was generally hailed as a proof of the 
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more decidedly liberal course which was 
thenceforth to be pursued by Earl Grey’s 
Government. These expectations formed 
respecting Mr. Abercromby were amply 
justified on the “only occasion on which 
the public could learn what course was 
taken by a minister whose office gave him 
but little opportunity of indicating it in 
Parliament. In the explanations which 
followed Lord Grey’s retirement from the 
Government, it appeared that in the dis- 
cussions which took place in the cabinet, 
Mr. Abercromby had supported Lord Al- 
thorp in contending for the omission of its 
harsher provisions from the renewed Coer- 
cion Bill. 

After the sudden dismissal of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Ministry in November, 1834, it 
became obvious that the choice of a Speakcr 
would present the first occasion of a con- 
flict, on the meeting of the new Parlia- 
ment, between the ministry of Sir Robert 
Peel and the reforming party, all shades 
of which would be united in opposition. 
The strong and somewhat unseemly part 
which the Speaker, Mr. Manners Sutton, 
was generally supposed to have taken in 
the arrangements for the formation of a 
Tory Ministry, and above all the advice 
which he was said to have given in favour 
of the dissolution of Parliament, excited 
against him a strong opposition from the 
Liberal party. Such, however, was the 
influence which he had obtained by the 
blandness of his manners, and his long ser- 
vices in the Chair, and such the accession 
of strength recently acquired by the Tory 
party, that it became obvious that in order 
to have a chance of success, the Liberals 
must be united as to the person to be pro- 
posed. Such was by no means the case 
with either Mr. Littleton or Mr. Spring 
Rice ; and eventually Mr. Abercromby was 
selected. Great difficulty is said to have 
been experienced in obtaining his consent ; 
but this having been surmounted, letters 
were despatched by Lord John Russell, as 
the acknowledged head of the Liberal party, 
requesting the attendance of all those mem- 
bers on whose votes the ministers thought 
they could rely, to support Mr. Aber- 
cromby’s election as Speaker. 

Public attention was now fairly riveted 
on the coming contest, and the merits and 
demerits of the rival candidates were freely 
canvassed and scrutinized, and became a 
general subject of discussion from the 
palace downwards to the village ale-house. 
Mr. Abercromby was assailed as an ultra 
Liberal, and held up to reproach by the 
Tories as favourable to the Ballot and 
Triennial Parliaments, and by some of the 
extreme Radicals on account of the retiring 
pension which he drew as a judge. 
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Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham 
supported his opponent, as also did a con- 
siderable number of hungry expectants, 
who waited to see whether the Tory 
Ministry would stand or full, and were 
prepared to trim their sails accordingly. 
In spite, however, of this drawback, which 
left the issue of the contest uncertain to 
the very last moment, on the 19th of 
February, Mr. Abercromby was supported 
by 316 votes against 310 delivered for 
Mr. Manners Sutton, in the fullest House 
ever known, and was accordingly led to 
the Speaker’s Chair. 

The four years and a half during which 
Mr. Abercromby presided over the de- 
liberations of the Lower House, afford 
little subject to the biographer. Though 
they were years when party-spirit ran high, 
and parties were very evenly balanced ; 
still his career as Speaker was marked by 
no incidents which called for the exercise 
or display of those qualities by which the 
office acquires importance in peculiar emer- 
gencies. It may be said that, if Mr. Aber- 
cromby did not entirely repress that dis- 
position to disorder which had grown up 
under the good-natured rule of his pre- 
decessor, his impartiality was never dis- 
puted, whilst his disposition to exercise 
his authority for fitting purposes was un- 
ceasingly manifested. But it is for his 
exertions in the more private department 
of his duties that the public is chiefly in- 
debted to Mr. Speaker Abercromby. His 
efforts in reforming the abuses of the pri- 
vate business of the House were unre- 
mitting; and it was mainly by his exer- 
tions that those improvements were made 
in the conduct of private bills in the House 
of Commons, which have given somewhat 
of a character for integrity and efficiency 
to the discharge of a duty in which the 
House had certainly allowed much jobbing 
and confusion. 

In spite of his advanced age and im- 
paired health, Mr. Abercromby continued 
to discharge the duties of the Speakership 
down to the month of May 1839, when he 
resigned his post, in which he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, now Viscount 
Eversley. On the 28th of May in that 
year he was gazetted a Peer by the title 
of Baron Dunfermline, of Dunfermline, in 
the county of Fife. He was succeeded in 
the representation of Edinburgh by Mr. T. 
B. Macaulay. 

The late Lord Dunfermline was created 
an Honorary D.C.L. of Oxford in 1810, 
and was elected Dean of Faculty in the 
University of Glasgow in 1841, and for 
many years previous to his death was one 
of the Benchers of Lincoln’s-Inn. From 
the time of h's elevation to the peerage, 
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he took little or no part in public business, 
but lived in retirement at his country seat 
near Edinburgh. 

He is succeeded in his title by his only 
child, the Hon. Sir Ralph Abercro-nby, 
K.C.B., now second Lord Dunfermline. 
His lordship is married to a daughter of 
the Earl of Minto, and has been Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at the Hague since November 1851. 





Lorp CLIFFORD OF CHUDLEIGH. 


Feb. 28. At Rome, aged 67, from the 
effects of a wound in the ankle, which 
ultimately turned to mortification, the 
Right Hon. Hugh Charles Clifford, eighth 
Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

The deceased nobleman, eldest son of 
Charles, seventh Lord, by a daughter of 
Henry Benedict, eighth Lord Arundell of 
Wardour, was born in 1790, and received 
his early education at the Roman Catholic 
College of Stonyhurst. He afterwards 
travelled for some years upon the Conti- 
nent, and attended Cardinal Consalvi to 
the Congress of Vienna in 1814; and 
subsequently accompanied the Duke of 
Wellington’s army as a volunteer through 
a large portion of the Peninsular campaigns. 
Owing to the operation of the existing laws, 
he was of course excluded by his religious 
tenets from all possibility of obtaining a seat 
in the House of Commons, to which his tastes 
and ambition when he was young would 
have led him to aspire: and he did not 
take his seat in the House of Lords until 
1831, when he succeeded to his father’s 
title and estates. For some years he lent 
the support of his vote or his proxy to the 
ministry of Lord Grey, and subsequently 
to that of Lord Melbourne; but he seldo:n 
took a part in the debates or proceedings 
of Parliament, except when the religious 
body of which he was a zealous and at- 
tached member was attacked, or felt itself 
aggrieved. On one occasion, we believe 
in 1839, he published an elaborate answer 
to the Bishop of Exeter, who, in his place 
in the House of Lords, had accused those 
Catholic peers who supported Lord Mel- 
bourne’s measures in regard to the esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, of violating the 
terms of the Roman Catholic oath. Of 
late years Lord Clifford had lived entirely 
in Italy, dividing his time between Rome 
and his residence in the neighbourhood of 
Tivoli; and not even the outcry and agi- 
tation consequent on the “ Papal Aggres- 
sion” in 1851 could induce him to return 
toEngland. Two of his Lordship’s brothers 
were priests in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and one of them died whilst exercising his 
functions as a missionary in India in 1843. 
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By his late wife, the only daughter of Mr. 
(atterwards Cardinal) Weld, of Lu!worth 
Castle, co. Dorset, Lord Clitford has left 
two danghters and four sons, one of whom 
is Bishop of the Roman Catholic see of 
Clifton, and another, a Major in the army 
and Captain in the Rifle Brigade, who has 
received the Victoria Cross for his personal 
bravery in the Crimea, and is at present 
serving in the expedition against China. 
He is succeeded in his title by his eldest 
son, Charles Hugh, now ninth Lord Clif- 
ford of Chudleigh, who was born in 1819, 
and is married to the youngest daughter 
of the late Lord Petre, by whom he has 
a youthful family. 

Lord Clifford was buried March 2, at 
Rome, by the side of Clitford and of Cardi- 
nal Weld, 


LorD HANDYSIDE. 

April 18, At Edinburgh, aged 59, Lord 
Handyside, one of the best known among 
the Scottish Judges or Lords of Session. 
He was born in the Seottish capital in 
1798, educated at the University of that 
city, and became an alvocate at the Seot- 
tish bar in 1822. In 1835 he was nomi- 
nated as one of the deputies of the Lord 
Advocate, and in 1840 sheriff-depute of 
the county of Siirling. On the formation 
of the ministry of the Earl of Aberden in 
January, 1853, he became Soliciter-Gene- 
ral for Scotland; and in the November 
following was promoted to the judicial 
bench as a Lord of Session and Justiciary, 
in which capacity he bore the courtesy title 
of Lord Handyside. As a judge he dis- 
tinguished himself by great zeal, patience, 
and ability. He was one of the three 
judges at the trial of Miss Madeline 
Smith; and last autumn he presided alone 
at the protracted Falkirk Bank trial, and 
gave at the close a very able analysis of 
the evidence, and a lucid judicial charge. 
His Lordship was a Liberal in politics, 
It is not anticipated that the Lord Advo- 
cate will accept this promotion, which he 
declined when offered to him by his politi- 
cal adversaries. The vacancy will more 
likely be filled up by the appointment to 
the bench of the Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Charles Baillie, who vacated the sheriff- 
ship of Stirling on the accession of the 
present Ministry to take office under 
them. 





Tue Bisnor oF CaLcurta. 

Jan, 2. At the Bishop’s Palace, Caleutta, 
aged 79, the Right Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
D.D., Lord Bisho, of Caleutta. 

The father of the deceased prelate, we 
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believe, was a respectable silk manufactu- 
rer of the city of London, and it was in 
Church-street, Spitalfields, that the future 
bi-hop first saw the light. He was born 
in 1778, and consequently at the time of 
his decease had entvred on his 80th year. 
He received his early education at St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, which he entered 
in 1797, having taken his Bachelor's de- 
gree. He was a successful compe'itor for 
the Chancellor’s prize for an English essay 
in 1803; the subject of his year was 
“Common Sensv.” He was ordained in 
the year 1801, when he became curate of 
Chobham and Bisley, Surrey, where he 
found a friend and guide in the person of 
the celebrated Rev. Richard Cecil, the In- 
cumbent, and began to distingu sh himself 
as an earnest preacher. Here he remained 
till 1803, when he returned to Oxford, and 
till 1812 he held the post of Vice-principal 
or tutor of St. Edmund Hall, ut the same 
time undertaking the ministerial charge of 
the small parish of Worton, Oxfords!ire. 
In 1808 a wider sphere of duty opened it- 
self to him; for in that year he was licen- 
sed as assistant-curate of St. John’s Chapel, 
Bedford-row, Bloomsbury. In 1812 he 
resigned his college offices on becoming 
sole minister of that chapel, which, durin 
the twelve years of his incumbe::ey, was 
well known as the head-quarters of the 
Evangelical partyin London. In 1824 he 
became Vicar of St. Mary’s, Islington, which 
parish was then, and still remains, in the 
patronage of h’s family. in 1832, mainly 
through the influence of Lord Glenelg and 
his broiher, the late Sir R. Grant, M.P., 
Mr. Wilson was nominated to the impor- 
tant episcopal see of Calcutta, with a dio- 
cese extending over the entire Presidency 
of Bengal, and exercising a quasimetropo- 
litan jurisd ction over the other sees of 
Bombay und Madras. 

Four predecessors in the see had died 
within four years, and the Bishop went to 
take possession, as he expressed it, “baptized 
fur the dead.” The consecration took place 
at Lambeth, May 20, 1832, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of 
London, Bristol and Gloucester, being the 
officiating Bishops. The Bishop was, 
however, mistaken respecting his term of 
office, for he held it. just a quarter of a 
century, discharging its duties with much 
energy and firmness as a devoted minister 
of the Gospel. His lordship was visitor of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, and enjoyed an 
annual allowance of £5,000 a-year. Bishop 
Wilson was the author of several volumes 
of Discourses and Sermons, and of a very 
popular Zract on Confirmation. In 1803 
he married a daugh er of Mr. William 
Wilson, of Worton-house, Oxfordshire, and 
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was left a widower in 1827. His son, the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, M.A., of Wadham 
College, Oxford, still holds the valuable 
living of Islington, to which he succeeded 
on the elevation of his father to the 
episcopate. 





ReaR-ADMIRAL Sirk WittiaAM HENRY 
PIERSON. 

March 25. At his residence, Langstone, 
near Havant, aged 76, Rear-Admiral Sir 
William Henry Pierson. 

This gallant officer was born at Ply- 
mouth, in 1782, and entered the navy May 
27, 1796, as AB. on board the “ Asia,” 64, 
Captain Robert Murray, bearing the flag 
of Admiral Vandeput, commander-in-chief 
in North America, where, in May, 1798, 
he attained the rating of midshipman. In 
December, 1800, he removed to the “ Bel- 
leisle,” 72, and, after cruising with the 
Channel fleet, he proceeded to the Medi- 
terranean, and next to the West Indies 
and back, in pursuit of the combined squad- 
rons of France and Spain. For his con- 
duct as master’s mate in the action off 
Cape Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 1805, on which 
occasion he was wounded, he was promo- 
ted, December 24 in that year, to a Lieu- 
tenancy in the “ Conqueror,” 74, employed 
both on the Home and Mediterranean sta- 
tions; where, from April, 1810, until 
July, 1815, we find him in succession serving 
in the “Northumberland,” 74, “Caledo- 
nia,” 120, “Menelaus,” 38, “Ville de 
Paris,” 110, “ Boyne,” 98, “ Fylla,” 22, 
and “ Amphion,” 32. While first of the 
“ Fylla,” he was slightly wounded, as was 
a marine, at the capture, Jan. 30, 1814, of 
the French lugger privateer, “ L’In- 
connu,” of 15 guns (pierced fr 20), and 
109 men, 5 of whom were killed and 4 
wounded. He was often, during the above 
period, engaged in cutting out the enemy’s 
vessels, and in co-operating with the pa- 
triots on the coast of Catalonia. Between 
March 30, 1824, and Aug. 16, 1825, he 
served as senior on boa:d the “ Wellesley,” 
74, stationed at first as a guard-ship at 
Portsmouth, and engaged next in convey- 
ing Lord Stuart de Rothesay to the Brazils ; 
whence, in December, 1825, he returned 
home with Captain Hammond in the 
“Spartiate,” 76. Attaining the rank of 
Commander, March 27, 1826, he did not 
again go afloat until appointed, June 11, 
1836, to the “ Madagascar,” 46, Captain 
Sir John Strutt Peyton, fitting for the 
West Indies. In the following October, 
while lying, prior to her final departure, 
in Kingstown, Dublin, the “ Madagascar” 
was visited by the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Marquis of Normanby ; and Captain Pier- 
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son on the occasion received the honour of 
knighthood. He was advanced to post- 
rank June 28, 1838, two months after the 
ship had been paid off. He accepted the 
retirement on Nov. 7, 1852, and was 
placed on the list of retired rear-admirals 
on September 10, 1857. Sir William 
married in July, 1826, Jane, only daughter 
of Edward Dann, Esq., of Warblington, 
Hants. 





Sir James McGricor, Bart. 

April 2. At his house in London, ag 
86, Sir James McGrigor, Bart. . 

This officer entered the army in 1793, 
as surgeon of the 88th or Connaught 
Rangers, which he accompanied abroad 
the following year, and served with it 
throughout the Duke of York’s campaign 
in Holland and Flanders. In 1796 he 
proceeded with it to the West Indies, 
where, soon after its arrival, it was ordered 
to form part of a force sent against the 
island of Granada, and Sir James (then 
Mr. Megrigor) was appointed Medical Su- 
perintendent of the expedition. A few 
months afterwards the expedition sailed 
for Tortola. The yellow fever broke out 
among some of the regiments, especially 
the 8th, which lost all its officers, with the 
exception of a major, a captain, and one 
of the surgeons. ‘The major and captain 
were ill of the fever at the time the vessel 
was coming into the harbour of Tortwla. 
In hope of saving their lives, Mr. McGri- 
gor ordered them ashore and accompanied 
them to the hotel; but the landlord of it 
had closed his doors against the admission 
of yellow fever, and it was only by a forci- 
ble remonstrance on the part of Mr. Me- 
Grigor that accommodation was secured 
for the two invalids. 

In August, 1796, he returned to Eng- 
land with the Connaught Rangers; but 
before his arrival at home he had expe- 
rience enongh of the yellow fever, as this 
disease proved fatal to fourteen of his own 
regiment during the voyage, besides the 
captain of the vessel. 

His next tour of foreign service was with 
the same regiment, to Ceylon and the 
East Indies. Subsequently he proceeded 
from Bombay to Egypt, as Superintending 
Surgeon of the Anglo-Indim army under 
Sir David Baird. ‘The force, which con- 
sisted of about eight thousand men, was 
composed almost equally of Europeans and 
Sepoys. It penetrated into Ezypt by the 
unusual route over the desert of Thebes. 
Though the army suffered occasionally in 
Egi pt from storms of sand, it did not ex- 
perience any considerable amount of sick- 
ness till its arrival at Rosetta, Here on 
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the morning of the 14th September Mr. 
McGrigor discovered the first case of 
plague. In the course of the day fresh 
cases, attended with precisely the same 
symptoms, began to shew themselves, and 
before many hours had passed away there 
were the clearest proofs of the outbreak of 
plague. Mr. McGrigor immediately pro- 
cured a large building near Rosetta, to 
which the patients were removed; he esta- 
blished a pest-house, an observation-room 
for doubtful cases, and further directed 
that in the infected rooms lamps for nitrous 
fumigation should constantly be kept burn- 
ing. At Aboukir and Alexandria the troops 
suffered in a minor degree from plague, 
but the same preventive measures were 
adopted as at Rosetta. Sir David Baird 
received orders at Alexandria to return 
with the greater part of his force to Bom- 
bay, and Mr. McGrigor, after encamping 
some days with the army by the Pyramids, 
accompanied it through the desert of Suez, 
a journey which it performed with greater 
facility than throuzh the desert of Thebes. 
At length Mr. McGrigor reached Bombay, 
in the neighbourhood of which he es‘a- 
blished a quarantine to prevent the intro- 
duction of the plague, which was then 
raging in Persia, especia!ly at Ispahan and 
Bagdad. 

A few months afterwards Mr. McGrigor 
returned with the 88th regiment to Eng- 
land. He was then transferred to the 
Royal Horse-Guards, and stationed at 
Windsor, at a time when George III. held 
a troop in that distinguished regiment. 
He was next appointed Inspector of Hos- 
pitals of the South-Western District, and 
quartered at Portsmouth. An immense 
number of wounded men were then being 
sent home from Sir John Moore’s retreat- 
ing army, and it was part of Mr. McGrigor’s 
duty to superintend the landing and treat- 
ment of these men, whose situation was 
truly dreadful. 

The next field of his labours was Wal- 
cheren. Sir Eyre Coote, the General 
commanding there, wrote in September, 
1809, to Lord Castlereagh, that the princi- 
pal medical officer, Mr. Webb, (afterwards 
Sir John Webb,) having been attacked 
with the Zealand fever, was unfit for 
duty ; and he requested that an equally 
qualified medical officer should be ap- 
pointed as Mr. Webb’s successor. Mr. 
McGrigor, who was appointed to succeed 
him, reached Walcheren on the 29th of 
the month. The number of sick on that 
day amounted to nine thousand eiglit 
hundred. It continued increasing till the 
23rd of the following month, when Sir 
Eyre Coote wrote to Lord Castlereagh, in- 
forming him that out of an army of six- 


teen thousand men left behind by Lord 
Chatham, four thousand only were well 
enough to take the field, if the enemy 
should make an attack. He ended a long 
and gloomy despatch on that day, by de- 
claring that the attention of the medical 
officers amidst all these difficulties, under 
the able superintendence of Mr. McGrigor, 
Inspector of Hospitals, had been most un- 
remitting and praiseworthy. Mr. McGri- 
gor continned his onerous duties under Sir 
George Don, the successor of Sir Eyre 
Coote, and, according to General Don’s 
depatches, appears to have made useful 
suzgestions for preventing the sick falling 
into the hands of the French, who were 
fast approaching Walcheren in overpower- 
ing numbers. About the 23rd of December 
the remnant of a fine army evacuated an 
island which had been the scene of un- 
usual suffering, and Mr. McGrigor returned 
to Portsmouth. Here his time was occu- 
pied in going on board every vessel which 
was carrying out reinforcements to the 
Duke of Wellington’s army in Spain and 
Portugal, in order to satisfy himself about 
the h:alth of the soldiers and the efficiency 
of the surgeons. 

On the 30th of October, 1811, the Duke 
of Wellington wrote from Spain that Dr. 
Frank, the Inspector of Hospitals, was so 
unwell as to be obliged to go home, and 
that the department under him was so 
important, that it would be necessary to 
have the most intelligent and active per- 
son that could be found to fill his station. 
Mr. McGrigor was appointed his successor. 
Proceeding to Spain as quickly as he 
could, he assumed the medical superin- 
tendence of the British army in the month 
of December, about the time that the 
Duke of Wellington was entering on the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. There was occa- 
sionally much snow on the ground, and 
as there wus little or no shelter to the 
besiegers, there were many privations, 
occasioning much disease. Mr. McGrigor 
was present at the siege of Badajoz, where 
the wounded alone exceeded five thousand. 
Before the commmencement of this siege, 
he gave instructions for the formation of 
a line of hospitals from the neighbourhood 
of Badajoz as far as Lisbon. In thus 
scattering the hospitals, he benefitted by 
the advice of that able writer Sir John 
Pringle, who has represented hospitals as 
being themselves one of the chief causes 
of mortality, because disease is often ge- 
nerated in buildings where large numbers 
of sick are collected. He then proceeded 
with the army through the plains of Cas- 
tile; and as the soldiers fought their way 
by day, exposed to a burning sun, and 
generally slept in the open air at night, 
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he was prepared for a large increase of 
sickness. He accompanied it in its retreat 
from Burgos, when the army, pressed hard 
by an enemy near ninety thousand strong, 
had to wade through rivers by day, and 
to bivouack on swamps at night. He en- 
camped with it during winter under the 
snowy ridge of the Sierra de Estrella; and 
here Mr. McGrigor checked the bad ef- 
fects of cold among the troops by making 
the soldiers repair or construct dwellings, 
and introduce fireplaces into them. He 
was present, in short, at every siege and 
engagement from the taking «f Ciudad 
Rodrigo down to the final battle of To- 
louse. 

Though Mr McGrigor’s energies were 
severely taxed by the performance of ar- 
duous and responsible duties in Spain, 
Portugal, and the South of France, yet 
he received an ample reward in the praises 
of his great Commander. On the 24h of 
July, 1812, the Duke of Wellington wrote 
to Lord Bathurst, stating that “by the 
attention ani ability of Dr. McGrigor, 
and the officers of his department, the 
wounded had been well attended to, with 
a hope thereby founded, that many of 
these valuable men would be saved to the 
service.” At another time he cautioned 
the British Government against sending 
out recruits to the army in Spain during 
summer, and he illustrated the bad effects 
of such a measure by submitting Mr. 
McGrigor’s reports on various regiments. 
One of these shewed that among 353 re- 
cruits sent out in summer to the 7th regi- 
ment, 169 deaths had occurred; while 
among the remaining 1,145 men of the 
regiment, during a longer period, the 
deaths had not exceeded 70. He obtained 
portable hospitals for the army in accord- 
ance with requisitions from Mr. McGrigor. 
So provident and wise appear to have been 
all Mr. McGrigor’s arrangements for the 
sick and wounded, that only two months 
after the battle of Vittoria, where the 
wounded were about three thousand, the 
Duke of Wellington was enabled to report 
a large accession of effectives from the hos- 
pitals. The best comment, however, on 
his exertions is probably a despatch written 
soon after the end of the Peninsular war, 
dated 26th of July, 1814, in which the 
Duke of Wellington states, “I have every 
reason to be satisfied with the manner in 
which Mr. McGrigor conducted the de- 
partment under his directions, and I con- 
sider him one of the most able, indus- 
trious, and successful public servants I 
have ever met with.” 

In 1815, having previously received the 
honour of a baronetcy, Sir James was ap- 
pointed Director-General of the Army Me- 
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dical Department. He was not above a 
year or two in office when he founded a 
Museum of Natural History and Anatomy 
at Fort Pitt, Chatham, besides a Library, 
to which he has since coutributed more 
than three thousand volumes. He also 
founded two institutions for medical offi- 
cers—one of them an Assurance Society for 
granting pensions to widows, and the 
other a Friendly Society, which has been 
in the habit of distributing several hun- 
dred pounds annually among the most ne- 
cessitous orphans of the medical officers. 
Bringing as he did to his new cffice un- 
tiring industry, long experience, and ac- 
knowledged ability, it is not surprising 
that he retained the office of Director- 
General above thirty-five years, and ful- 
filled its duties successfully. He received 
various honours during this period, being 
created a Baronet and a Knight-Com- 
mander of the Order of the Bath. He was 
appointed by Government a member of 
the Council of the London University. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, and a member of learned societies 
in Edinburgh, Dublin, and in several fo- 
reign cities. Three times he had been 
elected Lord Rector of Marischal Colleze, 
Aberdeen. It may be added, that Sir 
James McGrigor was in possession of a 
large share of medals for sieges and battles 
at which he had been present; and also 
that, before his becoming Director-Gene- 
ral, he was a Knight of the Crescent and 
of the Tower and Sword, for services ren- 
dered in Egypt and Portugal. 

Although it is hardly to be supposed 
that a life of activity, many years of which 
were spent amid stirring scenes abroad, 
would have allowed Sir James McGrigor 
much leizure for literary pursuits; yet it 
appears that he composed several works. 
Among them is a memoir of the state of 
health of the 88th and other regiments at 
Ceylon and Bombay, from the 1st of June, 
1800, to the 31st of May, 1801. Another 
is entitled “ Medical Sketches of the Ex- 
pedition to Egypt from India,” published 
in 1804. It is written in a manner which 
might render it attractive to non-profes- 
sional readers, treating, as it does, of en- 
campments near the Pyramids, and of 
marches through the deserts both of 
Thebes and Suez. But perhaps a more 
interesting work is one entitled “Sketch 
of the Medical History of the British 
Armies in the Peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal during the late Campaign.” He 
published it about a year after he became 
Director-General, and subsequently he 
originated an useful series of statistical 
reports on the sickness, mortality, and 
invaliding of the British troops in the 
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West Indies, Canada, Mediterranean, and 
other colonies. 

Though Sir James McGrigor had seen 
so much of the vicissitudes of war and 
climate, besides twice suffering shipwreck, 
he was near eighty-seven years old at the 
time of his death. Fifty-five of these 
years had been passed by him in active 
service at home and abroad. By his public 
conduct he acquired a large share of respect ; 
by his personal qualities—especially his 
urbanity of manner, his liberality of dis- 
position, and his simplicity of heart—he 
insured an equal amount of regard. This 
feeling of regard and attachment was 
evinced by the medical officers of the 
army in the presentation of plate valued 
at a thousand guineas; in a portrait by 
Wilkie for the establishment at Fort Pitt, 
Chatham ; in another portrait by Jackson, 
presented to Lady McGrigor; in a nume- 
rously signed address after Sir James had 
vacated the office of Director-General ; and 
in many other ways. But when he died 
this feeling of regard shewed itself in 
unmistakeable signs of deep sorrow for the 
loss of a friend and a chief, and of confi- 
dence that the memory of his virtues 
would not be forgotten. 

Sir James McGrigor was born in the 
parish of Cromiale, Inverness-shire. He 
married in 1810 a daughter of Duncan 
Grant, Esq., of Lingeistone, co. Murray, 
by whom he has left issue two sons and 
a daughter. He is succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his son, Charles Roderick, 
who is married to the younger daughter 
of the late Major-General Sir Robert 
Nickle. 





GEORGE FREDERIC CREUZER. 


Germany has recently lost one of her 
great lights, and one of the most learned 
philologists and archeologists of Europe— 
George Frederic Creuzer, who died on the 
16th of February last, at the advanced 
age of 87. He was born at Marbourg on 
the 14th of March, 1771, and studied first 
in his native city, afterwards at Jena and 
at Leipsic, and was appointed, in 1804, 
Professor of Philology and Ancient History 
at Heidelberg, where he founded a school 
of philology, and exercised a salutary in- 
fluence over the classical studies of Ger- 
many for a long course of years, both by 
his lectures and his writings. The name 
of Creuzer is celebrated all over Europe, 
chiefly for his great work on the Sym- 
bolism and Mythology of the Ancients, 
(Leipsic, 1810—12,) which was translated 
into French by M. Guigniaut, and which 
excited a warm controversy in Germany. 
(See Hermann’s Letters on Homer and 
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Hesiod ; Voss’s Anti-Symbolism ; Lobeck’s 
Aglaophamus, and several others.) The 
literary world is indebted to Creuzer 
for several other works well known for 
their immense learning and research, re- 
lating chietly to history and archeology ; 
of which the principal are,—On Historic 
Art among the Greeks, published in 1802 ; 
Dionysius, seu Commentationes de rerum 
bacchicarum orphicarumque originibus et 
causis, 2 vols., 1808; Studies on Roman 
Antiquities, 1824; On the History of Ro- 
man Archeology, 1836. These were trans- 
lated into French in the Mémoires de U’ In- 
stitut. We are also indebted to Creuzer 
for several valuable and celebrated editions 
of ancient authors, especially the philoso- 
phical works of Cicero, and an admirable 
edition of the works of Plotinus, published 
at the Oxford University Press in 1835. 
In his old age he also published his own 
autobiography, in ten volumes, under the 
title of “The Life of an Old Professor,” 
(Leipsic and Darmstadt, 1848). 





THe Rev. Ricwarp Parkinson, D.D., 
F.S.A. 

Jan. 28, at the College, St. Bees, aged 
59, the Rev. Richard Parkinson, D.D., 
F.S A., Canon of Manchester, and Princi- 
pal of St. Bees’ College. 

Dr. Parkinson was the son of Mr. J. 
Parkinson, of Fairsnape, in the Forest of 
Bleasdale, in North Lane:shire, where he 
was born on the 17th of September, 1798. 
In the introduction to a poem, ‘ On re- 
visiting Admarsh Chapel, November 15, 
1843,” he has recorded in his own pleasing 
style, overflowing with thought and fecl- 
ing, that he was “the representative of 
an old race (almost a clan) of yeomanry 
and gentry, who have been settled in the 
township of Bleasdale, a royal forest in 
the northern part of the county of Lancas- 
ter, from time immemorial. The contigu- 
ous estates of Hazlehurst, Fairsnape, Blind- 
hurst, Higher Core, Hoghton House, and 
Woodgates, now or till lately belonging to 
his name and kin, consisting of five or six 
thousand acres of cultivated or moorland, 
stretch along a range of hills from Brooks 
Fell to Parlock Pike, in the adjoining 
parish of Chipping. Blindhurst and Fair- 
snape were the principal residences of the 
family, and a great portion of these two 
estates is still held mesne, or in common. 
The oldest deed known is dated the 11th 
of Elizabeth, 1569, but it implies a long 
previous residence, being a re-lease of a 
portion of Blindhurst from the Crown, on 
behalf of the Duchy of Lancaster, (of which 
the forest is holden,) for a period of thirty- 
one years, “to James and Edmund Par- 
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kinson of Blindhurst.” There is also an 
account of the Fairsnape branch in the 
Herald’s Visitation of the county of Lan- 
caster, anno 1613, remaining in the Col- 
lege of Arms: the arms are there embla- 
zoned, quartered with those of Singleton, 
of Staining. 

He was educated at the Grammar-school 
of Sedbergh, and having there studied ma- 
thematics with the celebrated Dawson, 
was matriculated of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; having for his tutor Dr. Cal- 
vert, a‘terwards Warden of Manchester, 
whose early estimate of the young student’s 
ability and genius was afterwards amply 
realised. In all the fuln:ss of melancholy 
sincerity, his heart poured forth a monody 
on the death of the Warden, in 1840, in 
which the feelings did not predominate 
over the intellect, but both were under 
the happy influence of refined taste, clas- 
sical erudition, and Christian principle. 
He graduated B.A. 1820; M.A. 1824; 
B D. 1834; and D.D., by royal man’ate, 
10th of December, 1851. On leaving Cam- 
bridge he was appointed the master of Lea 
School, near Preston, where he continued 
for a short time; and whilst there he be- 
came the editor of the “ Preston Sentinel” 
during its one year’s existence. He was 
also a frequent contributor to the “ Pres- 
ton Pilot” in its earlier days, as the suc- 
cessor to the “ Sentinel.” 

He was ordained to the curacy of St. 
Michael’s on the Wyre in 1823, and whilst 
there published a volume of sermons “On 
Points of Doctrine and Rules ‘of Practice,” 
in 8vo., which, with a second series of ser- 
mons, was favourably received and exten- 
sively read. They are sound, judicious, 
simple, and eloquent expositions of Scrip- 
ture truths ; and what he fixed by the pen 
is likely to remain. Non omnis moriar 
was the self-gratulatory observation of a 
heathen poet. 

In the autumn of 1826 he was appointed 
theological lecturer in the College of St. 
Bees, by the Rev. Dr. Ainger, with the 
full concurrence of Bishop Blomfield, these 
learned individuals having formed and re- 
tained the highest opinion of his intellec- 
tual powers, theological attainments, ma- 
ture learning, and admirable forbearance 
of temper. ‘I'wenty years after this period 
he was appointed by the Earl of Lonsdale 
to the responsible office of Principal of the 
college, with the almost unanimous appro- 
bation of the bench of bishops. Firmly 
and intelligently attached to the Catholic 
and Apostolic principles of the English 
Church, as embodied in her creeds and 
liturgy, he was at all times liberal, con- 
siderate, and courteous towards those who 
ditlered from his views. His genial and 
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loving disposition, influenced by the “same 
mind” which was in his Divine Master, 
always led him to respect the conscientious 
scruples of others, and to treat with ten- 
derness those whom he thought were in 
error. Under his wise and judicious pre- 
sidency, a high standard of theological and 
classical culture was raised, and the college 
well sustains its character and usefulness. 
No college tutor, perhaps, ever more en- 
tirely possessed the happy faculty of win- 
ning the confidence and regard of his 
pupils than Canon Parkinson. In him 
they felt they had a friend and a guide, 
to whom they could apply in all diffi- 
culties, and whose sage experience, prac- 
tical turn of mind, genial disposition, and 
sympathising kindness endeared him to 
them, and invested him with an amount 
of personal influence which can scarcely 
be estimated. 

In 1830 he obtained the Seatonian prize 
at Cambridge, for his poem “On the 
Ascent of Elijah,” one of the unsuccessful 
candidates being W. M. Praed, Esq., M.P., 
whose poetic:l] merits and subsequent 
literary and parliamentary distinctions are 
well known. In the same year he was 
presented to the living of Whitworth, near 
Rochdale, by the Rev. Hugh Hornby, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Michael’s, and by the 
other patrons, which he vacated in 1841 
in favour of his worthy curate, and to 
which circumstance he gracefully alludes 
in the preface to his interesting tale, “The 
Old Church Clock.” He afterwards ob- 
tained an Exhibition to Rossall School for 
the son of this curate, to mark his appre- 
ciation of the character of “ Wonderful 
Walker,” and also his regard for the de- 
scendant of that apostolic priest, immorta- 
lised not more by Wordsworth than by 
Dr. Parkinson himself. 

In 1833 he was appointed by Bishop 
Sumner to preach the sermon at his Lord- 
ship’s triennial visitation, in the Collegiate 
Church of Manchester, when he embraced 
the opportunity of recommending to the 
younger clergy “Liturgical Preaching,” 
which had long been a favourite subject 
with himself. ‘The sermon was so favour- 
ably received by the chapter, that a Fellow- 
ship shortly after becoming vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Clowes, he was unani- 
mously elected, although previously in a 
great measure personally unknown to the 
various members of the capitular body. In 
1837 and 1838 he was appointed Hulsean 
Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 
the subject of his lectures being “ Rational- 
ism and Revelation.” These lectures were 
published in two vols. 8vo., and to the first 
volume he prefixed an interesting memoir 
of the Rev. John Hulse, the founder of the 
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lecture. The arguments are worked out 
with great power and skill, and the most 
uoreflecting can hardly fail to be convinced 
by the removal of apparent difficulties and 
the lucid establishment of truth. 

He was the author of a great variety of 
sermons, tracts, and poems, and was also 
the editor of several of the most valuable 
publications of the “‘Chetham Society,” of 
which he was one of the founders, and had 
been the vice-president since the com- 
mencement in 1842. The last volume of 
“ Byrom’s Remains” had just left his hands, 
and has since been issued to the members. 

He was also a contributor to “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” of some of the papers 
amongst the Hore Cantabrigienses, and 
introduced the merry Morgan O’Doherty 
to Cambridge. These papers were sent 
anonymously to Maga, yet their racy wit 
and delighttul freshness insured them an 
easy admittance, and they were referred 
to afterwards by the veritable Morgan 
(whoever he might be) as part of his series. 
The amusing parody on “ Young Lochin- 
var,” which came out in the number of 
Blackwood for November, 1820, beginning 
“O gallant Sir James is come forth from 
the North,” in reference to Sir J. E. 
Smith’s contest at Cambridge, was written 
by Dr. Parkinson ; and he often mentioned 
it as a curious fact, that the first article in 
the next number, “On Bishop Warburton 
and Dr. Johnson,” was written by his 
friend, then unknown to him, the Presi- 
dent of the Chetham Society, and that 
while the future layman was balancing the 
merits of the great theologian and the 
famous moralist, the future dignitary of 
the Church, who was afterwards to be con- 
nected with him as vice-president of the 
same society, came out contemporaneously 
as the writer of a facetious ballad. 

As a proof of Dr. Parkinson’s munifi- 
cence it may be named, that in addition to 
large sums publicly subscribed for similar 
purposes, he offered in 1847 a donation of 
£1,000 towards a fund for building 
churches in this city (on a specified con- 
dition). In 1849 he almost rebuilt the 
parsonage-house at St. Bees. In 1851 he 
volunteered to subscribe £1,000 towards 
building a new cathedral in Manchester, to 
commemorate the Queen’s visit, provided 
£50,000 was raised for the same purpose ; 
and in 1855 he partly rebuilt the old 
Conventual Abbey Church of St. Bees, the 
transepts, and also one of the college 
lecture-rooms.— Manchester paper. 





LIEUTENANT Hopson. 


LIEUTENANT William Stephen Raikes 
Hodson, of the 1st European Regiment, 


Bengal, the news of whose lamented death 
before Lucknow has just reached us by the 
electric telegraph, was a son of the late 
Venerable George Hodson, Archdeacon of 
Stafford, and Canon Residentiary and 
Chancellor of Lichfield, aud was born in 
March, 1821. He was nominated a cadet 
by the late Henry St. George Tucker, 
Esq., and arrived in India in 1845. His 
first commission dates from June 14 in 
that year, and he obtained his lieutenancy 
in 1849. He served with distinction 
throughout the campaign on the Sutlej, 
and was present at the battles of Moodkee, 
Ferozeshur (where he was wounded), and 
Sobraon, for which he obtained the medal 
and the usual decoration of two clasps. 
He was employed with the force under 
the late General Sir Hugh Massey Wheeler, 
during theoperations in Baree and Reehnah 
Dooabs, in 1848-9, including the gallant af- 
fair on the heights of Dullah. Subsequent- 
ly, while in command of a detachment of a 
corps of Guides, he defeated the insurgents 
at Gumrolah, where he was again severely 
wounded. He was present with the army 
of the Punjaub at the act‘on of Goojerat, 
for which he bore the medal. He served 
also as commandant of the corps of Guides 
with Colonel R. Napier’s column of theexpe- 
dition sent under Colonel Mackeson against 
the Hussunzai tribes on the Black Moun- 
tain, in 1852-3, and commanded the corps 
of Guides in the attack on the Affree:ies 
on the heights above Baree, in November, 
1853. Since the outbreak of the recent 
mutiny, Lieutenant Hodson’s services had 
been of more than average importance, as 
may be inferred from the fact that the 
late General Barnard, in a despatch pub- 
lished in the “London Gazette” of Jan. 
16, thus writes concerning them :—“ Since 
the arrival of his regiment at Umballah, 
up to the present date, his untiring energy 
and perpetual anxiety to assist me in any 
way in which his services might be found 
useful have distinguished him throughout, 
and are now my reasons for bringing this 
officer under the especial notice of the 
Commander-in-Chief.” He was also en- 
gaged at the repulse of the attack made 
by the mutineers in great force upon the 
camp before Delhi on the 9th of July last, 
for which he was highly commended in 
the despatches of General Reed. We may 
be pardoned for adding here the following 
extract from the general order of the 
Governor-General, published in the “ Lon- 
don Gazette” of January 16, 1858:— 
“ Lieutenant Hodson’s good service at the 
head of the Irregular Horse merits great 
praise.” Lieutenant Hodson was much 
esteemed ard beloved in his regiment, 
and, indeed, was the special favourite of 
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his superiors and inferiors alike. The 
capture of the King of Delhi by the cool- 
ness and ready courage of Lieutenant 
Hodson is fresh, of course, in the memory 
of all our readers.— Guardian. 





Quintin Dick, Esq. 


March 26. In Curzon-street, Mayfair, 
aged 81, Quintin Dick, Esq., formerly 
M.P. for Maldon, uncle of W. W. Fitz- 
william Hume, Esq., M.P. for the county 
of Wicklow. 

The deceased was for many years a 
member of the House of Commons, and 
was much respected as a man of inde- 
pendent thought, sterling good sense, and 
unwavering attachment to Protestant 
principles. He represented the borough 
of Maldon, Essex, for fifteen years, during 
which period he stood four contested elec- 
tions. In the general election of 1847 he 
was defeated by Mr. T. Lennard, and 
shortly aftewards was invited by the Con- 
servative constituency of the borough of 
Aylesbury, in Buckinghamshire, to become 
a candidate for its representation, a va- 
cancy having occurred by the unseating 
of Mr. J. P. Deering, on petition. After 
a warm contest he succeeded in defeating 
his Liberal opponent, Mr. John Houghton, 
and sat in Parliament for that borough 
until 1850, when he retired from public 
life altogether. For some years he suf- 
fered greatly from confirmed and pro- 
tracted ill-health, and his demise, deeply 
regretted as it must necessarily be, was 
not unexpected by his relatives. Mr. 
Dick was unmarried, and died possessed 
of enormous wealth. Mr. Dick was the 
son of an eminent merchant in Ireland, 
and was born in 1777. He took the de- 
gree of B.A. at the University of Dublin, 
and was called to the Irish bar about the 
commencement of the present century. 
He was introduced into Parliament tin 
1814, as M.P. for the since disfranchised 
borough of St. Ives, in Cornwall, and re- 
presented the Irish constituency of Cashel 
from 1817 to 1819, when he vacated his 
seat, and remained out of Parliament until 
1826, when he was elected for Oxford. 
In 1828 he exchanged the constituency of 
Oxford for that of Maldon, which he re- 
presented in the Conservative interest for 
fifteen years. Mr. Dick was an extensive 
East India proprietor, and his large for- 
tune (it is said between two and three 
millions sterling) passes, we believe, to his 
niece, daughter of Mr. Wentworth Fitz- 
william Hume, M.P. for the county of 
Wicklow. 
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Joun Freperic Foster, Esq. 


April 9. At his residence, at Alderley, 
in Cheshire, aged 62, John Frederic Fos- 
ter, Esq. 

He was the son of the Rev. Dr. Frederick 
William Foster, who filled the episcopal 
office amongst the “ Unitas Fratrum,” or 
Moravians, by his wife, a daughter of the 
Rev. Benjamin La Trobe, also a distin- 
guished bishop of the same Church. Mr, 
Foster was born at the village of Wyke, 
near Halifax, in the county of York, in 
the year 1795, and received the early part 
of his education at one of the Moravian 
settlements in the north of England, under 
the superintendence of the Rev. John 
Rogers, now pastor of the congregation at 
Fairfield, near Manchester. Having ma- 
triculated at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
he proceeded B.A. 1817, M.A. 1821, and 
was called to the bar by the Benchers of 
the Middle Temple on the Ist of June in 
the latter year. He subsequently com- 
menced practice as a barrister in Man- 
chester, chiefly in conveyancing, and at- 
tended the quarter sessions of the Hundred 
of Salford, where his excellent abilities, 
sound judgment, and high character soon 
led to his legal advancement. In 1825 he 
was one of the three candidates for the 
office of stipendiary magistrate of Man- 
chester, an important office in the gift of 
the Crown. His two competitors were 
the late Mr. Hall, afterwards Recorder of 
Liverpool, and Mr. W. W. Fell—the latter 
gentleman being the successful candidate, 
and being appointed by Lord Bexley, then 
Vice-Chancellor of the duchy. Mr. Fell 
took the oaths on the 29th of July, 1825. 
He only sat once in his new office, dying 
suddenly on the Ist of August next fol- 
lowing. Mr. Foster and Mr. Hall were 
again candidates, and Lord Bexley ap- 
pointed Mr. Foster in August, 1825. The 
arduous duties of this office, when the 
whole of the criminal and other petty ses- 
sional business for the Manchester Divi- 
sion came before Kim, Mr. Foster discharged 
with exemplary punctuality, energy, and 
ability, until April, 1838, when the death 
of James Norris, Esq., left the chair of 
the quarter sessions vacant; and on the 
9th of that month, the first day of the 
April quarter sessions, Mr. Foster was 
unanimously elected to the chair, which 
he filled with great honour to himself ard 
to the benefit and satisfaction of the pub- 
lic during twenty years, having died on 
the day of the anniversary of his appoint- 
nent. In May, 1829, he was placed in 
the commission of the peace for the County 
Palatine, and on the 18th of April, 1839, 
was appointed Recorder of Manchester, 
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but shortly afterwards resigned the office. 
He was also a Commissioner of Bankrupts 
under the old law, being one of the six 
barristers who held the office (in three 
lists) for several years, until the new bank- 
ruptcy law came into operation, with its 
district courts. Mr. Foster was a feoffee 
of the Chetham charities, and of other 
public charitable and educational institu- 
tions connected with Manchester and the 
neighbourhood, to all of which his legal 
knowledge and sound judgment were of 
great value. 

In the two great functions in the dis- 
charge of which the greater part of his 
public life was passed—that of magistrate 
and presiding judge—Mr. Foster was dis- 
tinguished, in the former by p:tient and 
dispassionate investigation of facts, and by 
a calm, quiet determmation, when those 
facts were once eliminated, to administer 
the law without the slightest bias. As a 
judge, he united these qualities with a 
firm, temperate, and dignified bearing, 
combined with an urbane and courteous 
manner, which repressed audacity, while 
it encouraged the timid witness of truth; 
and we cannot better sum up the general 
estimate of his great qualifications for the 
judicial function, than by saying that he 
was an able and careful magistrate and a 
just judge. His private practice, after he 
had given up the conveyancing portion of 
it, became very extensive in commercial 
questions, and especially in all matters in- 
volving questions of equity and justice, no 
less than of technical law. As a chamber 
counsel, his geutle courtesy and amiable 
disposition placed his clients at their ease ; 
and, with his high integrity and moral 
worth, won for him a large amount of 
general confidence, which was wanifested 
in his being frequently appointed arbitrator, 
umpire, referee, &c. in cases of great im- 
portance, and especially in that delicate 
and difficult class of cases, family disputes 
and differences. In all these respects h's 
death is a great public loss. 

The death of Mr. Foster was awfully 
sudden. Being, like his maternal grand- 
father, Mr. La Trobe, a skilful musician, 
he had consented to preside at the organ 
on the evening of the 9th of April, at an 
annual service in the new church at Alder- 
ley, in aid of the Moravian missions, when 
he was seized with apoplexy whilst at the 
organ, and died alinost immediately. Mr. 
Foster married on the 13th of May, 1817, 
Caroline, eldest daughter of Sir William 
Chambers Bagshawe, Knight, M.D., of 
Wormhill-hall, in the county of Derby, 
and of the Oaks, Norton, near Sheffield, 
by whom he had issue six children. His 
eldest son holds a rectory in Lincolnshire. 
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An excellent portrait of Mr. Foster was 
recently engraved. His remains were in- 
terred, contrary to the general feeling, but 
according to his own often expressed wish, 
with great privacy, on the 16th of April, 
at Chelford Church, in Cheshire. 





Henry KanrstakE, Esq. 


WE owe an apology to our readers for 
having delayed for so many months to 
mention in our obituary columns the death 
of Henry Karslake, Esq., many years head 
of the firm of Messrs. Karslake, Crealock, 
and Co., solicitors, of No. 4, Regent-street, 
who died on the 3rd of August last, at his 
house in Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, at 
the age of 72, after an illness of several 
months’ duration He was a member of 
an old Devonshire family, seated for seve- 
ral generations at Bishop’s Nympton, near 
South Molton, and received his early edu- 
cation at Blundell’s school at Tiverton, At 
an early age he was articled to, and even- 
tually became a partner in, the firm above 
mentioned, to the affairs of which he de- 
voted a most painstaking and laborious 
attention until disabled by illness a few 
months before his death. Early in life he 
became solicitor and (we believe) secretary 
to his Royal Highness the late Duke of 
Kent, whose confidence he maintained to 
the last, and whose infant daughter—her 
present Majesty—he often nursed upon 
his knee. It is well known that when 
certain disputes connected with the Ports- 
mouth title came before the world, and 
the marriage of John Charles, third Earl 
of Portsmouth, was annulled by a decree 
of the Lord Chancellor in 1828, the most 
arduous portion of the getting up of the 
ease on Lord Portsmouth’s behalf de- 
volved on Mr. Karslake, (as may be seen 
by a reference to the published reports of 
the trial,) and that he was largely instru- 
mental in procuring that decree, which 
preserved his rights intact to his brother 
and successor, the father of the present 
earl. Mr. Karslake was for many years 
the manager and receiver of the estates of 
many of the leading nobility and gentry 
of Devonshire, including those of Earl 
Fortescue, Mr. Newton Fellowes, Mr. Bas- 
tard of Kitley, and the Earl of Lovelace. 
He was deepiy beloved by a large circle of 
relatives aud friends, who fully esteemed 
his worth while he lived, and who now 
sincerely regret his loss. Mr. Karslake 
was twice married, and has left a family 
by each union. His eldest daughter is 
married to the Rev. Mr. Greswell, Rector 
of ‘lortworth, Gloucestershire, and four of 
his sons have followed the legal profession. 
Edward Kent, the eldest son, (so named 
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after his royal godfather,) late Fellow of 
Balliol College, is at the Chancery Bar; 
tne second, John, is a leading junior on 
the Western Circuit ; and two others have 
succeeded to their father’s business. An- 
other son is in holy orders, and is at pre- 
sent Fellow, and has been Tutor, of Merton 
College, Oxford.—_Law Times. 





Mr. HERBERT Minton. 


April 1. At Belmont, Torquay, aged 
66, Herbert Minton, Esq., late of Hart’s- 
hill, Stoke-upon-Trent, a Magistrate and 
Deputy-lieutentant of the county of Staf- 
ford. 

As an eminent manufacturer, who has 
done the State good service by the im- 
provements he effected in the art to which, 
through an extended period, he was de- 
voted ; asa man of enlarged heart, sym- 
pathetic feelings in all that affected the 
welfare of his fellow-men, and as one 
whose munificence was almost exhaustless 
in the creation and support of institutions 
for their temporal and spiritual welfare, 
Mr. Herbert Minton’s name will not only 
take a high place in the annals of our 
Staffordshire worthies, but will, to the 
most distant time, be recorded as a bene- 
factor of his country. Mr. H. Minton 
was in the commission of the peace for 
this county, but we believe he never quali- 
fied, and he was a deputy-lieutenant. He 
was a member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and a Knight of the Imperial 
Order of the Legion of Honour of France. 
It is to Mr. Minton that the public are 
indebted for those beautiful picture-pave- 
ments, as they may be truly called, which 
now ornament so many of our churches 
and chapels, the palaces of royalty, the 
residences of our nobility and gentry, and 
public institutions, and which have, in- 
deed, obtained a world-wide celebrity. The 
idea of reviving this beautiful branch of 
medieval art-manufactures originated, we 
believe, with the late Mr. Samuel Wright, 
of Shelton, about twenty-five years ago; 
but, like many other brilliant conceptions, 
it would have been lost to the world had 
not a Mr. Minton been found to give it 
force and effect. He at once, with his 
usual penetration, saw that at no distant 
day the manufacture of these tiles must 
become of national importance. His early 
experiments were very disappointing ; but 
his motto was “ Persevere!” On one oc- 
casion, we are told, he was remonstrated 
with for spending so much time and labour 
and capital in experiments which had not 
realized his expectations. The reply was 
characteristic of the man, “Say not a 
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word more: I will make these tiles, even 
if they cost me a guinea each.” A deter- 
mination like this, formed by so clear- 
headed a man, was certain to result in 
ultimate success. — Staffordshire Adver- 
tiser. 





Mr. Ricuarp HorMEs Laurie. 

Jan.19. At 53, Fleet-street, aged 81, 
Richard Holmes Laurie, Esq., the well- 
known publisher of nautical works, 

He was born in Fleet-street, on Dec. 2, 
1777. He was descended from Sir Robt. 
Laurie, of Maxwellton, and connected by 
a somewhat romantic marriage (of his 
grandfather) with the present Melbourne 
family. Robert Laurie, his father, was an 
amateur artist of great merit, who, in 
1770, when fourteen years of age, obtained 
the honorary palette from the Society of 
Arts for a drawing. Mr. R. H. Laurie’s 
godfather was the celebrated Earlom. 

The publishing-house of Mr. Laurie 
dates from the commencement of English 
general hydrography, (with perhaps the 
single exception of that excellent work, 
the “ English Coasting Pilot,” by Green- 
vile Collins, Hydrographer to Charles IL., 
published in 1693,) and has, from its very 
numerous and excellent publications, been 
well known throughout the whole world 
where English navigation has extended. 
It is the oldest existing firm but one in 
Europe which has devoted itself to nautical 
works, the exception being the respectable 
and respected house of Gerard Hulst Van 
Keulen and Co., of Amsterdam, now pre- 
sided over by the Chevalier Iwart, which 
has been in operation for above two cen- 
turies. 

Prior to the commencement of the last 
century, we may be said to have been 
almost entirely dependent on the Dutch 
for the charts and directions by which our 
ships were navigated. Besides the great 
and little sea-torches of our own country, 
and the flambeaux de Vether of the French, 
as the quaint titles of the day were trans- 
lated and copied from Van Keulen’s great 
work, there was one term imported into 
hydrography which lasted for many years : 
the “ newest Waggoners” were constantly 
advertised throughout a great portion of 
the eighteenth century. This was derived 
from Lucas Iansz Waghenaer, of Enchuy- 
sen, or Lucas Jos. Aurigarius, as he some- 
times styles himself, whose work, the 
Spieghel der Zeevaerdt, was published at 
Leyden in 1583. It was copied in 1588, 
by Anthony Ashley, as the “ Mariner’s 
Mirovr,” and was the first “ Waggoner.” 
The term was also introduced into France 
at the same time as “Chartier,” being 
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translations of Waghenaer’s name into 
the respective languages. 

At the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, before 1714, that excellent engraver 
and cosmographer, John Senex, supplied 
geographers with numerous works and 
planispheres from one of his houses, against 
St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet-street, and 
it is believed formed a part of the origin 
of the house under consideration, as most 
of his works were afterwards exclusively 
issued by Mr. Laurie’s predecessor, Mr. 
Robert Sayer, at the “Golden Buck,” the 
sign of the house, No. 53, Fleet-street,—a 
system of partnership publication being 
then universal. However, the business 
had become of considerable importance, as 
the extensive and valuable series of plates, 
three folio volumes, the “ Antiquities of 
England and Wales,” by Samuel and Na- 
thaniel Buck, 1721—1756, were published 
by Mr. Sayer. The fine maps by John 
Rocques, “ Map of London,” in 24 sheets, 
and the “ Environs of London,” 16 sheets, 
1746, were also issued by Mr. Sayer, and 
will bear comparison with the best works 
now published. Thomas Jeffreys also 
published many of his nautical works 
through Mr. Sayer. But it has higher 
claims to notice from having been the 
early patron of names afterwards well 
known. Thus, after the siege of Quebec 
in 1759, the chart of the river St. Law- 
rence, drawn up partly from the observa- 
tions of James Cook, afterwards the cir- 
cumnavigator, his first work, was publish- 
ed here in 12 sheets, and was not super- 
seded until the late Admiralty Survey, 
made by Captain Bayfield, R.N. The 
first independent work of Cook was the 
“Survey of the South Coast of Newfound- 
land,” in 1776; it was published by this 
house, and it is a remarkable evidence of 
Cook’s accuracy, that this chart is still the 
only authority, and is still in use and de- 
mand. Captain Joseph Huddart, another 
man of whom England ought to be proud, 
owed much of his early fame to the pa- 
tronage and publicity given to his works 
by the firm of which Mr. Laurie was the 
representative. The fine surveys of the 
St. George’s Channel, &c., done at the ex- 
pense of the house, in 1777, &e., did good 
service to navigation, till more elaborate 
Government observations superseded them. 
In the fine arts, also, a vast number of 
publications were issued, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Woollett, Earlom, Hogarth, 
and many other well-known names, were 
much employed in maintaining the cha- 
racter of the house. 

Before the year 1770, Mr. Sayer took as 
a partner Mr, John Bennett, who died Oc- 
tober, 1787. Mr. Sayer having realized a 
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very large fortune, and erected a mansion 
at Richmond, relinquished the active busi- 
ness, soon after Mr. Bennett’s death, to his 
two friends, Robert Laurie and James 
Whittle. Of Robert Laurie, the father of 
the subject of the present notes, we have 
before spoken. James Whittle was a man 
of a different mould, and was for a long 
time one of the London celebrities. His 
conviviality and good-nature rendered him 
a universal favourite, and his shop in Flect- 
street was the constant resort of the wits 
of the day. Whittle attended to the 
lighter sort of art, leaving the sterling 
portion of the business to his partner, 
Robert Laurie. In 1812 Robert Laurie 
retired from business to his house at Brox- 
bourne, where he died, May, 1836, at the 
age of 81. Fora short time, between 1813 
and 1818, the firm was Whittle and Laurie, 
but the business was conducted by the 
latter, R. H. Laurie, till Whittle died at 
Brighton, December, 1818, aged 61, testi- 
fying by the very numerous bequests in 
his will his kindness of disposition. During 
this period a vast number of prints of 
various degrees of merit emanated from 
the establishment ; but the more substan- 
tial, but less attractive, portion of maps 
and charts were in the outset superinten- 
ded by that painstaking and clever geogra- 
pher, Mr. De la Rochette, whose numerous 
works testify to the success of his labours. 
After De la Rochette’s death, the well- 
known Mr. John Purdy became the hydro- 
grapher to the house, and, with Mr. Find- 
lay’stalentandjudgment, maintainedahigh 
character for the nautical publications, at 
a period when crude and imperfect obser- 
vations were too generally considered to 
be sufficient guides to the mariner. 

On the death of Mr. Whittle, Mr. R. H. 
Laurie became the sole proprietor, and, 
during his subsequent career, relinquishing 
all collateral branches, contented himself 
with maintaining the character of his 
nautical works for excellence and minute 
accuracy. These works, unattractive, and 
not much known to the general public, 
have high claims to consideration from 
their wide-spread circulation and great 
general utility. 

Since the death of Mr. John Purdy, in 
1843, many nautical works have appeared 
from the establishment, under the author- 
ship of Mr. A. G. Findlay, who, with his 
father, had been for so many years con- 
nected with the house. Mr. Laurie was 
very highly respected throughout his cir- 
cle for his strict integrity. He was, as has 
been observed, one of the oldest and most 
respected members of the trade, and almost 
the last connecting link between the old 
system and the new. His only surviving 
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children are two daughters, and his busi- 
ness will be continued under the direction 
of his sole executor, Mr. A. G. Findlay. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 1. At Westmoreland, the Rev. Richard 
Hodgson, B.A. 1835, M.A. 1838, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, P.C, of Hutton-Roof (1846), West- 
moreland. 

In Dublin, aged 58, the Rev. Jonathan Lovett 
Darby, P.C. of Acton. . 

March 2. At Fontainebleau, aged 65, the Rev. 
William Radcliffe Smith, R. of Hollymount, co. 
Mayo, and, short time since, Assistant Chaplain 
to the Molyneux Asylum. 

At Fontstown Glebe, co. Kildare, aged 80, the 
Rev. John Bagot, VY. of Grangemonk, dio. of 
Leighlin. 

March 4. At Ballincorrig, Carlow, the Rev. 
Arthur St. George, R. of Staplestown, dio. of 
Ossory. 

At Clifton, Guernsey, aged 85, the Vrey Rev. 
Nicholas Carey, B.A. 1792, M.A. 1796, Pembroke 
College, Oxford, Dean of Guernsey, and R. of St. 
Peter Port, Guernsey (1832). 

By his own hand, at Newton, aged 59, the 
Rey. Richard Henry Mostyn Pryce, B.A. 1821, 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, of Gunley, Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

Aged 62, the Rev. John Paine, P.C. of St. 
John, Dewsbury (1827). 

March6. At Kirkstall, the Rev. J. M. Lynn, 
M.A., V. of Kirkstall (1857), Yorkshire. 

March 10. Accidently shot, the Rev. R&R. 
Jenkyn, C. of Vaynor, Brecon. 

March 1. At Ennerdale, Cumberland, aged 60, 
the Rev. George Morss Jukes, lute British Chap- 
lain at Havre, and Chaplain to Lord Kinnaird. 

The Rev. William Brown, M.A., R. of Broad- 
was ( ary: and Minor Canon of Worcester. 

March i2. Aged 66, the Rev. Eusebius Corn- 
wall, B.A. 1812, St. John’s College, Oxford, R. 
of Merston (1838), Sussex. 

March 13. At Charlton-house, Wantage, Berks, 
aged 76, the Rev. William Hayward. 

March 14. In the vestry-room of his own 
church, after the conclusion of morning service, 
aged 90, the Rev. William Napper, R. of Tam- 
laght-O’Crilly, dio. Derry. 
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At Rye, in Sussex, aged 25, the Rev. Henry 
Allison, late Curate of Nafferton. 

March 21. In Daniel-st., aged 80, the Rev. 
George Sherer, Vicar of Marshfield, Gloucester- 
shire, and late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Philip Wynne Yorke, B.A. 
1811, M.A. 1829, St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
R. of South Shoebury (1812) and Hawkewell 
(1843), Essex. 

March 22. At the Vicarage, aged 58, the Rev. 
Charles Richard Ward, B.A. 1822, M.A. 1825, 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, V. of Wapley and Cod- 
rington (1825), Gloucestershire. 

March 23. At Stainbourne, Essex, aged 58, 
the Rev. John Wilson. 

March 25. The Rev. Mr. Hughes, of Liver- 
sedge Church. After prayers in the church, he 
was suddenly attacked with apoplexy, from the 
effects of which he died in the course of a few 
minutes. 

March 2%. At the Vicarage, aged 73, the Rev. 
James Young, B.A. 1806, M.A. 1808, Pembroke 
College, Oxford, V. of Heathfield (1822), Sussex. 
He was ordained deacon in 1808; licensed to 
the curacy of Heathtield (a sole charge) Feb. 21, 
1812; inducted to the vicarage Aug. 3rd, 1822, 
on the resignation of the Rev. George Lock, now 
Rector of Lee, Kent. Out of 2,182 children bap- 
tized at church, or privately, during his minis- 
tration at Heathfield, he himself baptized 2,026; 
out of 520 couples married he performed the 
—_ for 445; out of 1,156 funerals he took 

011. 

” Aged 68, the Rev. Jesse Bollamy, Incumbent 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Lindley. 

At Bath, aged 76, the Rev. William Morgan, 
B.D., R. of Hulleott (1851), Bucks. 

March 28. At the Rectory, the Rev. William 
John Meech, B.A. 1827, M.A. 1832, New College, 
Oxford, R. of Hammoon (1834,, Dorset. 

March 31. At the Parade, Monmouth, the 
Rev. John Barnes Bourne, B.A. 1820, M.A. 1824, 
Trinity College, Oxford, Chaplain at the Union. 

Aprill. Aged 26, the Rev. J. M. Williams, 
C. of Llangelynin, Merionethshire. 

Aged 39, the Rev. Matthew Hale Estcourt, 
B.A. 1841, M.A. 1844, Exeter College, Oxford, 
of Long Newnton, Wilts, second son of the late 
Rev. Edmund William Estcourt. 

April 3. Aged 54, the Rev. Frederick Green, 
Vicar of Ellingham (1846), Hants. 

Aged 59, the Rev. Anthony Ibbotson, P.C. of 
Rawden (1823), Yorkshire. 


At Kimbolton, Hunts, aged 60, the Rev. mney. April 4. Aged 73, the Rev. Josiah Rowles 
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Coghlan, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1840, Queen’s College, 
eneeige, R. of Markfield (1845), Leicester- 
shire. 

March 15. At Carlisle, aged 84, the Rev. 
Samuel James Goodenough, B.A. 1795, M.A. 
1802, Wadham College, Oxford, Canon of Carlisle 
(1810), and R. of Aikton (1844), Cumberland. 

March 16. At Ventor, Isle of Wight, aged 34, 
the Rev. George Dangerfield, B.A. 1846, St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford. 

At Bellair, Charmouth, aged 81, the Rev. 
Andrew Tucker, B.A. 1800, M.A. 1818, Wadham 
College, Oxford, R. of Wootton-Fitzpain (1817), 
and of Catherstone-Leweston (1818), Dorset. 

At St. Servan, France, aged 62, the Rev. Chas. 
Leicester, LL.B. 1825, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
R. of Westbury-in-Sinistra-Parte (1820), Salop. 

Aged 64, the Rev. Jonathan Akroyd, formerly 
of the parish of Halifax, Yorkshire. 

At Spalding, aged 85, the Rev. Henry Spooner, 
late Curate of Weston, and one of the Masters of 
Spalding Grammar-School. 

March 18. At St. Ann’s-hill, Blarney, co. Cork, 
the Rev. Henry Gillman, formerly Curate of the 
parish of Desertserges, and lately Curate of the 
wg Rilbrogon, Bandon, second son of the 
ate Lieut.-Col. Edward Gillman, of H.M’s 81st 
Regt., and brother-in-law of the Member for 
Bandon, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. W. L. Bernard. 

At the Vicarage, aged 89, the Rev. Joseph 
Thompson, Y. of Kirk-Ella (1841), Yorkshire. 


uckland, B.A. St. John’s, 1807, M.A. 1810, B.D. 
1817, D.D. 1825, formerly Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, V. of Peasmarsh 
(1833), Sussex. The deceased was the Senior 
Doctor of Divinity, with the exception of the 
Bishop of Winchester, in this University. He 

raduated at St. John’s College in 1807, and was 

fth Wrangler. He was elected Fellow of Sydney 
College in the ensuing year, and was appointed 
Head Master of Uppingham Grammar-School in 
1824, which office he held for fifteen years. He 
was presented to the Vicarage of Peasmarsh, in 
the patronage of Sidney College, in 1833, and 
during the last twenty years of his life has been 
the active and zealous pastor of that parish, and 
endeared himself to ali by his faithfulness and 
urbanity. He assisted his Curate in the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament on Easter-day, but ere 
he arrived at home the vital spark had fled. 

April6. The Rev. Edward Elder, B.A. 1834, 
M.A. 1836, Balliol College, Oxford, Head Master 
of Charterhouse School. The appointment, 
which is one of very considerable value, is in 
the gift of Trustees. Dr. Elder, according to the 
**Clerical Directory,” was educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1834, that of Master of Arts 
in 1836,‘and that of Doctor of Divinity in 1853, 
He was for some years Master of the Durham 
Cathedral Grammar - School, and succeeded to 
the Mastership of Charterhouse School on the 
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nomination, by the Earl of Aberdeen, the Prime 
Minister, of Dr. Saunders to the Deanery of 
Peterborough. 

Aged 40, the Rev. Irwin Lloyd, M.A., P.C. of 
Southgate (1855), Middlesex. 

April 8. Aged 47, the Rev. Thomas Bagley, 
B.A. 1844, Queen’s College, Cambridge, C. of St. 
Thomas, Portsmouth. 

At Bath, aged 50, the Rev. Richard Stephens, 
B.A. 1831, M.A. 1835, Clare College, Cambridge, 
V. of Dunsford (1844), Devon, and Sub-Dean of 
Exeter Cathedral. 


Dec. 25. At San Francisco, California, aged 
36, the Rev. George Frederick Cooper, late of 
Liverpool. 

March 18. At Camden-town, aged 86, the Rev. 
Thomas Hitchin, author of “* The Christian 
Friend and Companion of Youth.” 

March 27. At Otley, Yorkshire, in the 54th 
of his ministry, aged 76, the Rev. Thos. Fletcher, 
father of the Rev. John Fletcher, and brother-in- 
law of the Rev. Dr. Bunting. He was formerly 
Head Master both at Kingswood and Woodhouse 
Grove Schools. 

April 2. At Holt-house Academy, aged 50, 
the Rev. B. Wills, many years minister at the 
Independent Chapel, Holt. 

April 4. The Rev. Alexander Davidson, min- 
ister of the North Leith Established Church. For 
several years Mr. Davidson has been in a delicate 
state of health, and for some time past has been 
altogether unable to attend to the duties of the 
pulpito r the pastorate. The stipend (£850 per‘an- 
num) has made the parish an object of ambi- 
tion to the first men in the Church of Scotland. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Aug. At Lucknow, aged 26, Lieut. Pelham 
Caryer Webb, 32nd Regt., youngest son of the 
late George Webb, esq., of Leicester. 

Nov. 22. Aged 85, Mrs. Sarah Watts, widow 
of Mr. Joseph Watts, of Peerless Pool, City-road, 
and mother of Mr. Joseph Watts, of whom a 
memoir appears in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for 1836. 

Nov. 29. Of wounds received in Lucknow, 
Lieut. H. A. W. Ayton, 84th Regt., only son of 
Robinson Ayton, esq., late Surgeon 34th Regt. 
This gallant young officer was in all the actions 
of General Havelock with the rebels, and had a 
horse shot under him at Bithoor on Aug. 16, 1857. 

Dec. 28. In the Nepaul Jungles, of fever, 
Capt. Wm. J. Mountjoy Hastings, 47th Madras 
Native Infantry, and Assistant-Commissioner in 
Oude, youngest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Sir 
Charles Holland Hastings, K.C.H. 

Jan. On the passage from the Mauritius to 
Calcutta, while in command of the “‘ Clarendon,” 
with the officers of H.M.’s 54th Regt. and troops 
from thej Sarah Sands, aged 57, Capt. Robert 
Thornhill. 

Jan. 11. At Valparaiso, Chili, Alex. Cald- 
cleuge, esq., late of Broad-green, near Croydon, 
Surrey. 

Jan. 31. Killed at Barodia, about ten miles 
from Ratgurh, while acting as A.D.C. to Sir H. 
Rose, Glastonbury Neville, Captain Royal Engi- 
neers, fifth son of the late Dean of Windsor and 
Lady Charlotte Neville Grenville. 

Feb. 10. At Hong-Kong, on board H.M.S. 
** Calcutta,”’ Vincent Edward Eyre, Naval Cadet, 
son of Col. Eyre. 

Feb. 12. In Jung Behadur’s Camp at Bustee, 
Capt. M. A. F. Thompson, 2nd Bengal N.I., son 
¢ the late David Thomson, esq., of Orkie, Fife- 
shire. 

Killed in action, near Sumbulpore, Capt. A. P. 
Woodbridge, 40th Regt. M.N.I., last surviving 
son of E. C. Woodbridge, esq., of Brighton. 


At Calcutta, aged 24, Lieut. Arthur Herrick, 
H.M.’s 54th Regt., eldest son of Capt. Edward 
Herrick, R.N. 

At Hulwanee, near Nynee Tal, aged 22, Lieut. 
Thomas Sydney Gepp, 66th Ghoorkas, eldest son 
of Thos. Morgan Gepp, of Chelmsford, from the 
effects of wounds received in action on the 10th 
of the same month, at the battle of Chumpoorah. 

Feb. 13. At Agra, of rheumatic fever, aged 22, 
Lieut. J. H. Shuldham, of the Bengal Artillery, 
eldest son of Col. T. H.Shuldham, of the H.E.1.C.S. 

Feb. 17. At Quilon, Malabar Coast, William 
Fred. Currie, M.D., eldest surviving son of the 
late Claud Currie, Physician-General, Madras. 

Feb. 26. At Pinner, of fever, John Adrian 
Vanrenen Satchwell, esq., eldest son of the late 
Major Satchwell, Assistant-Commissary-General 
in Bengal. 

March 4. At Genoa, of small-pox, aged 29, 
Thomas Moore Blackmoore, eldest son of the late 
Thomas Blackmore ; also, on Feb. 20, of the same 
disease, his brother, aged 27, Henry Reginald 
Blackmore. 

March 7. At Nuremburg, suddenly, Herr 
Bergschmiet, the celebrated bronze - founder. 
Among his works are the monuments of Beet- 
hevon, at Bonn, and Charles the Fourth, at 
Prague. His last important work is the monu- 
ment of Radetzky, begun in 1856, with the as- 
sistance of his son-in-law, Lenz. 

March 10. At Addiscombe, Emily Jane, second 
dau. of Col. Rowlandson, and grand-dau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Rowlandson, Vicar of Warminster, 
Wilts. 

March 11. At Belmont, Lyme-Regis, Dorset, 
aged 86, Ann, widow of the Rev. Chas, Marshall, 
formerly Rector of Lawhitton, Cornwall. 

At Frankfiirt-on-the-Maine, aged 84, Philip 
Frederick Behrends, esq. 

At Ousby-hall, Cumberland, aged 93, Mr. Thos. 
Warwick. 

At Handsworth, near Birmingham, aged 21, 
Elizabeth, youngest dau., and on the 24th, aged 
30, Jane Brooke, third dau. of Mr. Wm. Tibbits, 
solicitor, formerly of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

March 13. At Upper-Parliament-st., Liver- 
pool, aged 57, R. W. Lloyd, esq., eldest son of 
the late R. H. Lloyd, esq., of Gwenelas, co. 
Merioneth. iN 

March 14. AtSt.Servan, France, Mary, widow 
of J. Panchen, esq., R.N. 

March 15. At Ebury-st., Pimlico, of bron- 
chitis, aged 71, Mary Kinsey, wife of Major Dun- 
gan, late of the 17th Lancers. 

From consumption, on his homeward passage 
from the Brazils, aged 17, Philip, youngest son of 
the late Rev. Morgan Watkins, Vicar of South- 
well, Notts. 

The learned traveller, Baron von Niemans, of 
Bayreuth, in Franconia, who intended to make a 
journey into the interior of Africa in order to 
ascertain the fate of Dr. Vogel, died at Cairo. 
Science loses in him an enthusiastic votary, and 
his untimely death is the more to be regretted, as 
it will defer any information as to the life or 
death of Dr. Vogel. 

March 16. At Alexander-sq., Brompton, Capt. 
Rich. S. Triscott, R.N. He retired under Order 
in Council in 1847. This officer entered the Navy 
in 1810. He was a Midshipman of the ‘* Alemene” 
at the capture of two French national schooners, 
at the reduction of Genoa and Naples, assisted in 
several cutting out exploits in the boats of the 
“Caledonia” and ‘‘ Alemene,” and was in the 
**Queen Charlotte” at the bombardment of Algiers. 
Being promoted on Sept. 5, following the last- 
mentioned service, he subsequently served as 
Lieut. of the ‘ Alacrity,” and was wounded at 
the destruction of three piratical vessels in the 
Archipelago in 1826. He was made a Commander 
Feb. 22, 1830, and obtained his Captain’s rank as 
Inspecting-Commander of the Coast-guard. 

At Connaught-ter., Hyde-park, aged 82, S. 
Jones, esq., formerly of Norwich. 

March 17, At his residence, Park-road, Hamp- 
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stead, London, Thomas Dixon Marr Trotter, esq., 
solicitor, youngest son of the late Thos. Trotter, 
esq., M.D., formerly Physician to the Channel- 
fleet, and grandson of the late Wm. Dixon, esq., 
of Hawkwell, Northumberland. 

At Albany-place, Plymouth, aged 73, Frances 
Elizabeth Dixon, eldest dau. of the late Admiral 
Sir Manley Dixon, K.C.B. 

At Aspley-Guise, Bedfordshire, aged 78, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev. Richard Pain, and dau. of 
the late Rev. John Fisher, Rector of Bodmin. 

At Florence-place, Falmouth, aged 88, Wm. 
Downing, esq. 

At Chatham, aged 30, Mr. R. Shindler, solicitor. 

At her residence, Cecil-sq., Margate, aged 74, 
Mary, relict of Edward Dering, esq. 

At Wrenbury, Cheshire, aged 75, Jane Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late John Harding, esq. 

At Cambridge, suddenly, Alfred, eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Rev. J. A. Lawrence, 
Markham, Notts. 

March 18. At Cawsand, aged 74, Mrs. Emma 
Maria Hardy, widow, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Heckford, Vicar of Trumpington and 
Melbourne, in the county of Cambridge. 

At Mains of Edzell, James Wyllie, esq. 

At Kirkley, Suffolk, aged 31, Sarah Watkins, 
second dau. of the late J. W. Smith, R.N. 

Suddenly, aged 64, Samuel Harper, esq., of 
Putney. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, Joshua 
Milne Heap, esq., Aigburth, Liverpool, Elizabeth, 
wife of W. B. Lumb, esq., late of Rochdale, and 
eldest dau. of Jacob Tweedale, esq., of Healey- 
hall, near Rochdale, in the county of Lancaster. 

At the residence of Mr. Garland, Lansdown- 
pL, aged 73, Mrs, Frances Daubeney, second dau. 
of the late John Daubeney, esq., of Bristol, and 
sister to the late Gen. Daubeney, of the Royal- 
crescent, Bath. 

At her residence, Charlotte-st., Brighton, 
Maria, widow of James Cook, esq. 

At his residence, the Elms, Derby, aged 29, 
Samuel Poyser, esq. 

At Southport, aged 54, Richard Evans, esq., 
late of Windermere-house, Prince’s-pk., Liverpool. 

March 19. At the residence of her daughter, 
Old Bond-st., at an advanced age, Jane, relict 
of J. Racker, esq., formerly of Keynsham. 

AtWest-green-house, ae Hants, 
the seat of her uncle, W. H.T. Hawley, esq., 
Anna Harriet, dau. of the Rev. F. A. Glover, 
consular chaplain at Cologne, and grand-dau. of 
the late Adm. Broughton, of Blackwater-house, 
in the same county. 

At Richmond, aged 67, Mr. Thomas Shepherd. 
Deceased was in his younger days a jockey of 
considerable repute, having rode for the Earl of 
Stamford, Sir David Moncrieff, Lord Kennedy, 
Lord Fitzwilliam, Duke of Leeds, Col. Cradock, 
and Mr. Uppleby. His father, Mr. J. Shepherd, 
was one of the most famous jockeys of his day. 

At Higher-Broughton, Eliza, widow of Lau- 
rence Brock Hollinshead, esq., Highfield, Man- 
chester. 

Madam Heeusser, eldest surviving dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Greenwood, Rector of Colne Engaine. 

At Martock, aged 83, Maria, relict of John 
Lilly, esq. 

At Norfolk-pl., Shacklewell, aged 72, Charles 
Palmer, esq. 

Aged 77, Mary, wife of Mr. Richard Brinsley 
Portal, of Northampton. 

March 20. At Tedworth-house, Wilts, aged 
79, Harriet, widow of William Webber, esq., of 
Binfield-lodge, Berks. 

At Anne’s-ter., Walham-green, aged 74, Maria 
Amelia Josephine, widow of Thos. Taylor, for- 
merly of Bishop-Wearmouth, Durham. 

At Albany-st., Edinburgh, Fitzroy J. G. Ma- 
clean, esq., W.S. 

At Buckland-grange, Ryde, Isle of Wight, A. 
C. Yard, esq. 

At Leicester, Ann, wife of E. Trundle, esq., 
solicitor, late of Newmarket. 
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At Grey’s-court, Oxfordshire, aged 90, Miss 
Stapleton, dau. of the late Sir Thomas Stapleton, 
bart., of Grey’s-court, Oxfordshire, and sister of 
the late Lord Le Despencer. 

At Berwick-on-Tweed, aged 22, Mary Ann, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Laye, and grand-dau. of the 
late Lieut.-General Laye, of the Royal Artillery. 

March 21. At Norfolk-ter., Brighton, aged 59, 
Jas. Wooldridge, esq., of the Stock Exchange. 

At Worthing, aged 56, Robert H. Makepeace, 


esq. 

At Stoke, Major-Gen. Cecil Bisshopp, C.B., 
K.C., J.J., Colonel of the 16th Regt., youngest 
and only surviving son of the late Col. Harry 
Bisshopp, of Stormington, Sussex. He served in 
the campaign and battle of Corunna, in 1809; at 
the expedition to Walcheren; campaign in the 
South of France; capture of Bhurtpore, in 1826. 
His commission bears date as follows :—As cornet, 
Dec. 10, 1799; lieutenant, Oct. 14, 1800; captain, 
June 23, 1808; major, May 27, 1825; lieutenant- 
colonel, Jan. 17, 1826; colonel, Nov. 23, 1841; 
and major-general, Nov. 11, 1851. For his gal- 
lantry at Corunna he had received the war-medal 
with one clasp. 

At Brompton, aged 69, James Davison, esq., 
formerly of Strand-on-the-Green, son of the late 
Major Wm. Davison, formerly of Eaglescliffe, 
Durham, and Yarm, Yorkshire. 

At Chudleigh, aged 75, Elizabeth Treby, widow 
of Gilbert Burrington, esq., of Newton Abbot. 

At West Lauriston-pl., Edinburgh, Alexander 
Robertson Scott, esq., M.D., late of Dundee. 

At Kingston-upon-Thames, aged 62, Charles 
Edward Jemmett, esq. The deceased held a 
number of appointments besides that of town- 
clerk, and was highly esteemed in the profession 
to which he belonged, and in the various offices 
which he filled. ‘*So just had he been in his 
general transactions with his clients, that he was 
invariably called the ‘ honest lawyer.’ ”’ 

At Kensington-sq., aged 76, March Hester, 
widow of John Parkinson, esq., of Bolingbroke, 
Lincolnshire. 

At her residence, Manchester-st., Manchester- 
8q., aged 67, Anne Antoinette, widow of the late 
Major-Gen. G. H. Pine, of the H.E.I.C.S. 

At Sundon Vicarage, Bedfordshire, Barbara 
Maria, wife of the Rev. David Dickson, third 
dau. of the late Joseph Andrew de Lautour, esq., 
of Hexton, Hertfordshire. 

March 22. Aged 74, Samuel Oldham, esq., of 
Oak View, Audenshaw, near Ashton-under-Lyne, 
cotton manufacturer. Deceased, by his will, has 
left £10,000 towards an infirmary for the indigent 

r of Ashton-under-Lyne and the neighbour- 
ood, provided a suitable building is erected for 
the purpose by local subscription within the 
three years after his decease ; otherwise the be- 
uest is to be divided equally amongst the Man- 
chester, Stockport, and Oldham Infirmaries. He 
also leaves the interest of the further sum of £7,000 
towards the maintenance of a public park for the 
inhabitants of Ashton-under-Lyne; and until a 
public park has been purchased and laid out by 
the Corporation or others, the interest of the 
£7,000 to go to the Manchester, Stockport, and 
Oldham Infirmaries. Mr. Oldham also leaves 
£100 to the Ashton and Dunkintield Mechanics’ 
Institution. The remainder of Mr. Oldham’s pro- 
perty, amounting to about £35,000, is distributed 
amongst his relations. 

At Hoddesd Par ge, Herts, aged 55, 
Sarah Martha, wife of the Rev. R. W. Morice, 
M.A., Incumbent of Hoddesdon. 

At Malvern, Eliza Charlotte, wife of A. Freese, 
esq., late of the M.C.S. 

At Glasgow, suddenly, Peter Fullarton Watt, 
esq., M.D., late of Demerara. 

At Wyvenhoe, aged 75, Thomas Sandford, esq. 

In Old Elvet, aged 34, Granville Leveson Gower 
Ward, esq., solicitor. 

Of bronchitis, aged 62, Richard Walker, esq., 
of Victoria-ter., Westbourne-grove. 

At St, Servan, France, aged 54, Isabel Dorcas, 
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wife of Charles Horlock, esq., late of La Motte- 
house, Jersey. 

At Blackrock, Dublin, aged 65, Elizabeth, relict 
of the Rev. John Digby, of New-park, co. Meath, 
and Osberstown, co. Kildare. 

At Inverness-road, Bayswater, aged 7, Alice 
Elizabeth, dau. of John Price Williams, esq., 
barrister-at-law. 

At Upper Leeson-st., Dublin, aged 96, Joanna 
Maria, widow of the Rev. James Smyth, Rector of 
Churchtown, co. Waterford. 

At Wraysbury, aged 59, Richard Ibotson, esq. 

Very suddenly, at Laurel-cottage, Kingston, 
Surrey, aged 73, Mrs. Ruff. 

At Ellesborough Rectory, Bucks, of gastric 
fever, aged 16, Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Henry England. 

March 23. At St. David’s-hill, aged 42, Fanny 
Theresa, wife of the Rev. Ch. Ch. Bartholomew, 
after a continuous illness of eight years. 

At Hutton, Essex, aged 64, Marianne, relict of 
> Rev. John Day, late Rector of North Tudden- 

am. 

Suddenly, at Upper St. Giles’-st., Mary, widow 
of W. Rackham, esq., Norwich. 

Aged 65, Eleanor Posthuma, wife of the Rev. 
James Ivory Helmes, Baring-cresc., Exeter. 

At Earlswood-common, near Reigate, aged 73, 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late John Browne, 
esq., of the island of Grenada. 

At St. Andrew's, aged 81, Professor Duncan. 

At his residence, aged 86, John Tanner, esq., 
of Sutton, Surrey. 

March 24. At her residence, in Edward’s-sq., 
Kensington, aged 57, Catherine Anna, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Oliver Lodge, Rector of Elsworth. 

At Stonehouse, aged 66, Marianne, wife of 
Major-Gen. Richard Carr Molesworth. 

At Gateside, Careston, J. Clark, esq., Windsor- 
ter., Glasgow. 

Of paralysis, aged 80, William Nash, esq., of 
Devonshire-pl., Brighton. 

At Mount Lezayre, Ramsey, Isle of Man, aged 
16, Agnes Mary, youngest child of the late John 
Masfen, esq., of Stafford. 

At his residence, at Greenwich, aged 57, Sam. 
Williams, esq., of Greenwich and Boons, Kent. 

At Kingstown, near Dublin, Mary, wife of Col. 
Hodges, C.B., Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
to the Hanse Towns. 

Major J. Alexander Henderson, of Westerton. 

Maria, wife of Thos. Walford, esq., of Stawell- 
house, Richmond, Surrey, and Boiton-st., Picca- 


dilly. 
At Mile-end-ter., Portsmouth, Catharine Fear- 
— youngest surviving dau. of Capt. Bastard, 


Mary Alice, wife of Frazer B. Henshaw, esq., 
of Westbourne-ter., Hyde-park. 

March 25. At St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, aged 
37, Charles Boyes, esq., Surveying-General-Ex- 
aminer of the Inland Revenue 

At Berwick, John Foster Pratt, a solicitor in 
the town, and registrar of the County Court, 
shot himself in his own house. 

At Hempnall, Norfolk, aged 99, Mr. John 
Holmes; he leaves behind him a son, Thomas, 
aged 81 years, and a grandson, aged 60 years, the 
latter being himself a great-grandfather, thus 
presenting the remarkable fact of a man living 
to witness the sixth generation from himself, and 
to see his great-grandson become a grandfather. 

At Linthill, Roxburghshire, aged 79, William 
Currie, ¥ 

At St. John’sewood, Mrs. Susannah Davies, 
widow of John Davies, esq., Ordnance - office, 
Tower. 

At Gilston-road, Brompton, aged 72, James 
Dummelow, esq,, late of Rotherhithe. 

At her residence, Notting-hill, Jane, last 
surviving dau. of the late Rev, Thos. Dannet, 
M.A., Rector of Liverpool. 

At the residence of her son, Wimpole-st., aged 
88, Mrs. Ward, widow of John Ward, esq., of 
Richmond, Surrey. 
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At Tavistock-st., Strand, aged 46, John Foote, 
surgeon. 

Lucy Ann, wife of Mr. Leonard Seeley, of 
Torquay. 

At Avranches, Normandy, France, Ann, wife 
of John Sherard Lamborn, esq. 

March 2%. At Brussels, Jane Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of Rear-Adm. Aitchison, of Shrub’s-hill, 
Lyndhurst, Hants. 

At Trinity Parsonage, Poplar, Gertrude Mary 
Elizabeth, youngest child of the Rev. George 
Smith. 

Aged 58, Ann, wife of James Lockyer, of 
Southampton-st., Fitzroy-sq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 61, Archibald Bogle, esq., 
of Gillmorehill, Lanarkshire. 

At Chippenham, Charlotte, relict of Mr. Wm. 
Ellis, surgeon, of Newent, Glocestershire, and 
dau. of Mr. Dowling, of Glocester. 

At Versailles, Georgiana Gordon, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir William Maxwell, bart., of Mon- 
reith. 

At his brother’s house, Eton, aged 28, William 
John Duff Roper, third son of Thomas Roper, 
esq., of Clinton-road, St. John’s-wood. 

At Derham-villa, Park-road, Dalston, aged 33, 
Anne, wife of Alfred Woodrow, of Wood-street, 
Cheapside. 

At Trinity Parsonage, Frome, aged 75, Eliza 
Anne, relict of Clement Wilson Cruttwell, esq., 
formerly of Bath. 

At his residence, Camden-town, aged 70, John 
Seaward, of the Canal Iron Works, Limehouse. 

March 27. At Garland-cottage, Holts, Wilts, 
Capt. Wm. Luthall Brake, R.N. 

At Ramsgate, Betha Rosa, eldest dau. of the 
late Henry Bettesworth Trevanion, esq. 

Aged 57, Eleanor Anne, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Huntingdon, Rector of St. John’s, Manchester, 
and eldest dau. of the late J. B. Lambert, esq., 
of Hull. 

At Gibraltar, aged 36, William Thos. Hoskin, 
Surgeon of H.M.’s 3lst Regt. of Foot, only sur- 
viving son of John Hoskin, esq., of Stamford- 
road, Kingsland. 

At Campbell-road, Bow, London, Jas. Fraser 
Galbraith, esq., W.S. 

At Cheltenham, Diana, third dau. of the late 
William Plunkett, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Flansham-farm, Felpham, aged 50, John 
Boniface, formerly of Ninfield, Sussex. 

At Henley-on-Thames, aged 98, James Cooper, 
esq., late of Upper Deal, Kent. 

At Shermanbury-park, Sussex, aged 84, Stephen 
Hasler Challen, esq. 

March 28. At Grosvenor-sq., aged 88, Lady 
Lucy Pusey, widow of the Hon. Philip eo 4 

At his residence, Windsor-ter., aged 86, Richard 
Blake, esq., a superannuated master shipwright 
from Portsmouth Dockyard. 

At his residence, Streatham-hill, aged 80, Zac- 
cheus Hunter, esq., upwards of forty years of 
St. George’s, Southwark. 

At Hempstead, Essex, aged 35, Thos. Andrews, 
esq. 

At Fitzroy-st., Fitzroy-sq., aged 95, Elizabeth, 
relict of James Gordon, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Bower-pl., Maidstone, aged 58, Martha, 
second dau. of the late Robert Godden, esq., of 
Finchden, Tenterden. 

At his residence, Henley-on-Thames, aged 90, 
Thomas Abbott, esq. 

At Stanley-pl., Chester, Elizabeth Benedicta, 
-— of William Wynne Ffoulkes, esq., barrister- 
at-law. 

At the house of her son-in-law, W. Jones, esq., 
Connaught-square, Hyde-pk., Mrs. Rebecca Pat- 
terson, widow of Rubert Patterson, esq. 

At Marina-ter., Douglas, Isle of Man, of bron- 
chitis, aged 49, Alex. Reid, esq., Surgeon, Artil- 
lery, H.E.I.C.S. 

March 29. At his residence, Lofthouse-hall, 
J. Charlesworth, esq. The deceased was the eldest 
ron of the late J. Charlesworth, esq., and cousin 
to the present M.P. for Wakefield. Mr. Charles- 
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worth was a West-Riding magistrate, and an ex - 


tensive colliery owner. 

At her residence, Penrose-villa, Heavitree, 
aged 72, Elizabeth Hicks, relict of Thos. Brem- 
ridge, esq. 

At Boveridge-pk., Dorsetshire, Charlotte Ann, 
wife of Chas. Caldwell, esq., dau. of the late and 
sister of the present Sir Wm. Abdy, bart., of 
Chobham-pl., Surrey. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 62, Henrietta Louisa 
Aurora, widow of Ven. Hen, Lloyd Loring, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Elizabeth, widow of 
the late Robert Ferrand, esq., of Holme-Hale-hall, 
Yorkshire. 

At Hastings, aged 37, Henry King, esq., soli- 
citor, of the Lower-house, Mayfield, Sussex, 

At Whitehill, Midlothian, N.B., aged 7, Flora 
Catherine, sixth dau. of Mr.and Lady Louisa 
Wardlaw Ramsay. 

At Leigham-house, Streatham, aged 80, John 
Wm. Liddiard, esq. 

In Halkin-place, Belgrave-sq., aged 88, Bar- 
tholomew Forbes, esq. 

At Great Ealing, Middlesex, aged 62, Francis 
Nicholas, D.C.L., of Wadham Oollege, Oxford. 

At Old Steine, Brighton, aged 60, Charles 
Liveing, esq., of Denmark-hill, Camberwell. 

At Morningten-road, Regent’s-pk., aged 65, 
Hester Loftie Rutton, fourth dau. of the late Rev, 
M. Rutton, Rector of Baddlesmere, Kent. 

At Ashgate, Chesterfield, aged 80, J. G. Barnes, 


Xe Harrogate, Robt. Reynard, esq., of South 
Stainley, near Ripon, late Capt. in the Rifle 
Brigade. 

At Bournemouth, aged 48, Frances Disney 
Tate, eldest. surviving dau. of the Rev. J. Tate, 
late Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, London. 

At ChristChurch Parsonage, Folkestone, aged 95, 
Capt. Peter Blain, late of Stepney. 

March 30. At his residence, Newington, Mr. J. 
H. Barrow. He was for some years connected 
with the ‘‘ Times,”’ “‘ Morning Herald,” “ Daily 
News,” and “Sun” newspapers, but was better 
known as the editor of the *‘ Mirror of Parlia- 
ment,” a series of original reports of the par- 
liamentary debates, which he started in opposi- 
tion to ‘‘ Hansard,” and which for some years 
maintained a successful contest with that com- 
pilation ; also the author of ‘‘ Emir Maleck,” and 
other works of fiction in prose and verse. Towards 
the close of his life, Mr. Barrow, like many bre- 
thren of the pen, suffered severely from poverty. 

Aged 37, Mary Ann, wife of Nathaniel Wheat- 
croft, esq., of Willersley-cottage, near Cromford, 
and eldest dau. of the late John Adams, esq., 
Cheetham-hill, Manchester. 

At Gilgarron-village, Cumberland, aged 97, 
Wm. Buchannon, a contemporary of Paul Jones. 
Deceased was a schoolfellow of the famous 
American Admiral, whose name is so peculiarly 
connected with the port of Whitehaven, and 
— he well remembered as a daring, reckless 
youth. 

Aged 75, Joseph Jones, esq., of Severn Stoke, 
Worcestershire. 

At Beaulieu Rectory, New Forest, Hants, Lucy, 
wife of the Rev. Frederick Walter Baker. 

Aged 26, Haratio Helen Child, youngest son of 
the late George Child, esq., of Clarence-square, 
Brighton. 

At Warminster, aged 53, Frances Mary Ann, 
widow of William, younger son of the late Capt. 
Montresor, R.N., C.B. 

At Kensington-palace, of bronchitis, aged 81, 
~ Date, esq., of her Majesty’s House- 

old. 

March 31. At Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Glou- 
cestershire, aged 68, Robert Beman, esq. 

At Great Ormond-st., aged 80, Richard Hors- 
man Solly, esq., F.R.S. 

At La Mielle-house, St. Brelade’s, Jersey, Chas. 
Leach, esq., Commander R.N., son of Abraham 
Leach, esq., of Corston-house, Pembrokeshire. 
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At the Free Church Manse of Plockton 
Lochalsh, N.B., Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Wm- 
Sinclair, A.M., youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Ross, LL.D., of Lochbroom, and nd- 
dau. of the late George MacKenzie, esq., of Dun- 
donnell. 

At Paris, aged one year, Catherine, dau. of Sir 
Andrew Agnew, bart., M.P. 

At Greenwich Hospital, aged eighteen months, 
Jessie, youngest child of Dr. John Grant Stewart, 
R.N., Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals. 

At Bradenham, Bucks, aged 59, Mary, wife of 
Mr. Buckmaster Joseph Tuck. 

Michael Anderson, esq., of Wardie-house, 

At Mendlesham, aged 79, Wm. Cuthbert, esq., 
Surgeon. 

At Rugby, aged 52, Robert Ross, esq., late of 
Calcutta. 

Major Henderson, of Westerton, N.B. 

Lately, at Bristol, the once famous pugilist, 
Wm. Neat. The deceased was born in 1791, and 
in his fighting days weighed 13st. 7lbs. On the 
10th of July, 1818, he fought Oliver, at Rickmans- 
worth, for 100 guineas, and won the battle, fight- 
ing 28 rounds in 91 minutes. On the 11th De- 
cember, 1821, he won a victory over ‘‘ Gas’’ for a 
prize of 100 guineas. The fight lasted 234 minutes, 
and the combatants had 18 rounds. He was finally 
beaten by Tom Spring, in a fight for £200, near 
Andover, in May, 1823. This celebrated ‘*‘ set-to”’ 
lasted 37 minutes, and the pugilists only fought 
8 rounds. After losing this fight, he settled at 
Bristol, where for thirty years he carried on the 
trade of a butcher. 

John Hogan, the Sculptor. He was empha- 
tically the Irish Sculptor, and was engaged up to 
his death on two commissions—the Mathew Tes- 
timonial in Cork, and one of the bas-reliefs for 
the Wellington Monument in the park, illustra- 
tive of the Duke’s concession of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. John Hogan was in his 58th year, 
having been born in 1800. His birthplace was 
Tallow, county Waterford, though Cork claimed 
the honour. He bas left a widow and eleven 
children unprovided for. 

At Woodstone, aged 96, Mrs. Sarah Drake, 
widow, having maintained all her faculties unim- 
paired, and being able to sew and to knit without 
glasses to the last. Six of her surviving neigh- 
bours are aged respectively 94, 92, 86, 84, 80, 79, 
so that the united ages of these seven individuals 
would be 611, a proof of the healthiness of the 
parish of Woodstone, which is a small village one 
mile south-west of Peterborough, containing 
about 300 inhabitants. 

At Thouront, Belgium, aged 100years, 9months, 
and 23 days, Madame Vervacke. 

At his villa, near Siena, in Tuseany, Captain 
Chas. H. Crooke, third son of the late J. C. Crooke, 
esq., of Kempshot-park, Hants. He entered the 
Navy in 1804, as Midshipman on board the 
“Phoebe.” He was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander in 1815, and retired with the rank of 
Captain in 1854. He had a pension of £150 a-year 
for his wounds, and had several gratuities from 
the Patriotic Fund for his naval services. 

At Melton, Mary Ann Hinman, known far and 
near as ‘“‘the female blacksinith,’? who, of her 
own choice, followed her father’s trade, and as- 
sisted in the general business of the forge, in the 
Mill-lane, Burtonend, Melton, but excelled most 
in the “‘shoeing”’ department, which she managed 
with admirable tact and skill, and might often be 
seen, with leather apron and muscular arms lead- 
ing or riding a bigh-bred hunter home through 
the streets to its stuble. An illness of sadly short 
duration has ended the useful but unfeminine 
career of this dutifully sturdy lassie, who will 
long be remembered as a singular celebrity here. 
—Leicester Chronicle. 

Near Skipton, aged 102, Mrs. Catterson, of 
Slisden-moor. This once celebrated leader of 
fashion was the relict of Sylvester Catterson of | 
Addingham. It is recorded of the lady that she 
enjoyed her intellectual faculties to the very last. 
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Margaret Mason, aged 100, has just died at 
Stonehaven; and her friends declare that she had 
an entire new set of natural teeth when she was 
upwards of ninety. 

Aged 70, Mr. John Gilles, late Sergeant-Major 
at the Royal Military Repository at Woolwich. 
The deceased entered the Renfrewshire Militia 
in 1804, volunteered into the Royal Artillery in 
1808, and was sent on the expedition to Wal- 
cheren in 1809, was present at Quatre-Bras and 
the Battle of Waterloo, and for a long time pre- 
vious to his discharge he was the last soldier 
serving in the Royal Artillery who had been pre- 
sent at that great victory. 

At the battle of Cawnpore, Lieut. Thomas 
Mackesy Vincent, of the 8th Infantry, son of 
Gen. Vincent, K.C.B., one of the oldest generals 
in the Indian Army. When he fell, he was only 
recovering from wounds received in former 
actions during the Indian mutiny. He had pre- 
viously been severely wounded at the battle of 
Lagos, in Africa. 

At Aigues-Mortes, France, Mdlle. Louise de 
Corneille, great grand-dau. of the great Corneille. 

April. At Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., aged 77, 
Lady Wheatley, widow ‘of Major-Gen. Sir H. 
Wheatley, bart., G.C.H., C.B. 

At Bruntingthorpe, aged 77, John Clarke, esq., 
late of Peatling-hall, formerly of the firm of 
Clarke, Philips, Mitchell, and Smith, Bankers, 
of Leicester. He served the office of High-Sheriff 
for Leicestershire in the year 1820. 

At Migvie-house, Aberdeen, Anna Hare Chal- 
loner, wife of Dr. John Macrobin, Professor of 
Medicine, Marischal College and University. 

At Onebarrow-lodge, the residence of her son- 
in-law, Marmaduke Shields, esq., Harriet Frances 
Elizabeth, relict of John Egremont, esq., of 
Reedness. 

In St. Thomas’s-st., Lymington, aged 72, Wm. 
Bartlett, esq., for many years Treasurer to the 
Corporation of Lymington. 

In Russell-st., aged 62, T. Gethyn George, esq., 
retired Lieut. R. N. 

At Thurloe-sq., aged 71, Thomas Barnewall, 


esq. 

Aged 91, George Weguelin, esq., of Grafton-st., 
Fitzroy-sq. 

Aged 58, John Smith, esq., of Alton-pk., Great 
Clacton. 

At Balderton, Notts, aged 50, Elizabeth, wife of 
Thos. Spragging Godfrey, esq. 

Ann, relict of John Marsden, esq., of Liscard- 
castle, Cheshire. 

April 2. At Brunswick-sq., Brighton, aged 82, 
Gen. Sir R. Darling, G.C.H., Col. 69th Regt. 
The gallant General entered the Army in May, 
1793, as Ensign in the 45th foot, with which regi- 
ment he served in the West Indies until the 
peace of Amiens. In 1825 he was appointed 
Governor-in-Chief of New South Wales and Van 
Dieman’s Land, and for six years commanded the 
troops in those dependencies of the British crown. 
In 1837 he was appointed Colonel of the 41st Foot, 
which he held up to Feb., 1848, when he was re- 
moved to the Coloneley of the 69th Foot, | —— 
becomes at the disposal of the C 
Chief. Sir Ralph had received the gold nodal 
for Corunna. 

At her son’s residence, Montague-st., Bristol, 
aged 100, Mrs. Anne Williams, relict of Mr. Isaac 
Williams, of Compton Greenfield, Gloucestersh. 
The deceased was mother of ten children, grand- 
mother of sixty-four, great-grandmother of 217, 
and great-great-grandmother of eight. 

At Shaftesbury, Dorset, aged 25, Sarah Annette 
Hinds, grand-dau. of the late Sir William James 
Bruce, bart., Ipsley-court, Warwick. 

At Islington, Norfolk, aged 93, Mary, relict of 
Samuel Stafford, esq., of Met'ingham-castle. 

At Petersham, Surrey, Elizabeth, Dowager Vis- 
countess Gort. 

At Rutland-street, Edinburgh, Miss Home, of 
Fairlie-lodge, Ayrshire, dau. of the late Vice- 
Adm. Sir George Home, bart., of Blackadder. 
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At York-crescent, Norwood, the residence of 
her son-in-law, R. Herron, esq., aged 78, 
Mary, relict of George Cocks, esq., of Bratton 
Clovelly, Devonshire. 

At his residence, Augustus-pl., Lyncombe-hill, 
aged 53, Justinian Randall, esq. 

At Greenwich, of bronchitis, Eleanor, widow 
of Lieut. Matthews, R.N. 

At Hill-st., Berkeley-sq., aged 78, Abraham 
Wildey Robarts, esq., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Bankers. 

At Carlton-house, Bagot, aged 60, Isabella 
L. H. Carter, relict of Lieut.-Col. Carter, late 
16th Regt. of Foot. 

At Forberry-grove, Berks, aged 65, T. Hogan 
Smith, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 58, Robt. Turing Ross, esq. 

At Nice, Sardinia, aged 16, Rose, fourth dau. 
of the Rev. Edward Houghton Johnson, of Ald- 
wick, Sussex. 

At Fendley-house, Northchurch, Herts, aged 40, 
Thos. ‘Arnold Loxley, e 

April 3. At his house, Rock-ferry, near Liver- 
pool, Charles Bowring, esq., youngest son of the 
late C. Bowring, esq., of Larkbear, Exeter, and 
brother of Sir John Bowring. 

At Paris, aged 80, the Chevalier Sigismund 
Neukomm, the eminent composer. 

After a few days’ illness, Augustine Fry, esq., 
surgeon, Great Wigston, Leicestershire, son of 
the late Rev. John Fry, Rector of Desford. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Henrietta Gertrude, 
youngest dau. of the late Hon. and F. Hotham. 

At her residence, Devonshire-pl., aged 79, 
Lucy Elizabeth, widow of Isaac Hartman, esq., 
and dau. of the late Owen Putland Meyrick, esq., 
of Bodorgan, Anglesey. 

At Torquay, James Crossland Fenton, esq., of 
Lockwood, near Huddersfield. 

At Brighton, Caroline, only surviving dau, of 
the late Sir Alexander Dixie, bart. 

At Hill-st., Berkeley-sq., aged 75, Elizabeth, 
widow of Robert Joseph Chambers, esq. 

At Forcett, near Richmond, aged 55, Eleanor, 
only dau. of the Rev. Wm. Heslop. 

At his estate, Ardenne, near Toulouse, General 
Ventura, who for several years served in the 
army of the late Runjeet Singh, of Lahore, and 
from which he retired with an immense fortune. 

Elizabeth, relict of Capt. Thos. Ellis, of Tuy 
Duy-park, Abergavenny, Monmouthshire. 

Aged 86, Sam. Soper, esq., of St. John’s-wood. 

At St. Michael’s-on-Wyre, aged 18, Joseph 
— Hornby, eldest son of the Rey. William 
Hornby. 

April4. At Oxney-green-house, Writtle, 
Essex, aged 72, Gordon Wm. Kelly, esq., B.A. 
1808, M.A. 1811, formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, barrister-at-law, and for- 
merly Recorder of Colchester. 

Aged 63, George Roch, esq., of Butterhill, for 
many years an active magistrate for the county 
of Pembroke, Chairman of the Haverfordwest 
Board of Guardians, and Deputy-Lieut. of the 
town and county of Haverfordwest. 

At Brighton, Matilda Stafford Sophia, relict of 
Donatus O’Brien, esq.,of Tixover-lodge, Rutland, 
and youngest dau. of the late Rev. Bacon Bed- 
ingfield, of Ditchingham-hall, Norfolk. 

At Cranbrook, aged 73, Susanna, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Sam. Balderston, esq., 
of Westgate-court, Canterbury. 

At Gore-pit, Feering, Essex, aged 60, Major 
Hamilton. 

At Warwick, aged 59, Lucy, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. John Wise, Vicar of Lillington. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 42, Catharine 
Evans Gordon, wife of Bt.-Major C. Evans Gor- 
don, Major of Brigade, Chatham garrison. 

At Fairlawn-house, Tunbridge Wells, aged 60, 
William stanley Taylor, esq. 

April 5. At Lymington, Hants, aged 82, Mrs. 
Mary § -- jlast surviving representative in Eng- 
land of that family, joint founders with Wm. 
Penn of the Republic of the United States. 
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At Southwold, aged 88, Joseph Legatt Pashley, 


esq. 

“te Maldon, aged 75, Susannah Thrower, wife 
of the Rev. James Bruce, Incumbent of Cricksea 
and Althore, Essex. 

At Addiestone, Surrey, aged $2, Jas. Lindley, 
esq. 

Peter Unger Williams, esq., of Haunchwood- 
house, near Nuneaton. 

At the Hall, Sianwick, Northamptonshire, 
aged 16, Henry Green Gascoyen, second son of 
George Gascoyen, esq. 

At the Royal-crese., Ramsgate, aged 84, F. 
Edwards, esq., formerly Capt. Sist R -gt. 

At the residence of his son, Mayfield, Sussex, 
aged 62, George Wilson, esq., of Clarence-ter., 
Regent’s-park, London. 

At Lichfield, aged 79, Harriet, relict of the 
Rev. John Hayes Petit, of Shareshill, Stufford- 
shire. 

At Rathmines-castle, Dublin, aged 74, John 
Purser, esq., J.P. 

_ At Clarence-sq., Cheltenham, aged 87, Jane, 
widow of the Rev. William Awbery Phe!p, for 
47 years Vicar of Stanwell, Middlesex. 

Aged 59, Christina, wife of Charles Collier, 
esq., M.D., Fitzroy-sq. 

At her residence, Richmond-lodge, Portobello, 
aged 69, Mary Wellings, widow of the Rev. John 
Wellings, of Epsom, Surrey. 

Apri! 6. At Craven-st., Strand, aged 29, Major 
Reed, late member for Abingdon. Major Reed was 
committed to the Queen’s Bench prison after his 
unsuccessful attempt to represent the borough of 
Finsbury inAugu-t last, and was only liberated on 
the 20th ult. He was the only son of Mr. George 
Reed, of Burnham, Somersetshire, and was born 
in 1828. He was formerly in the 17th Lancers, 
and appointed Major in the city of London Ar- 
tillery Company in July, 1854, which he re- 
signed, and was returned M.P. for Abingdon 
in December, 1854, and was attached to the 
‘sadvanced Liberal” party of the House of 
Commons. 

At the Green, Lea, Derbyshire, aged 23, 
Henry Brooke, fourth son of the late Joseph 
Wass, esq. 

At Market-Harborough, aged 67, Henry Gatty, 
esq. surgeon. 

At his father’s residence, in Blackheath-park, 
aged 23, Henry Stewart Alexander, Indian Civil 
Service, eldest son of Major-Gen. Alexander, 
Madras Army. 

At Clifton, aged 76, Richard Beadon, esq., only 
son of the Right Rev. Dr. Beadon, formerly 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

At Failand-house, Harriett, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. John Kingswell, Vicar of Chewton 
Mendip. 

At Middenbury, near Southampton, aged 88, 
John Usborne, esq. 

At Newlands, near Reading, aged 84, Etizabeth, 
wife of Charles Simonds, esq. 

Aged 72, Margaret, wife of the Rev. Daniel 
Ferguson, Rector of Walkington. 

April7, At Inveresk-lodge, aged 84, Sir David 
Wedderburn, of Ballindean. Sir David Wedder- 
burn, bart., for some years sat in the House of 
Commons as the representative of the Scotch 
burgh of St. Andrews. The deceased Baronet 
was Postmaster-General of Scotland from 1823 
to 1831. In 1704 a baronetcy of Scotland was 
conferred upon J. Wedderburn, esq., of Black- 
hess, and this descended in due course to the 
fifth possessor of the title, who, having been 
taken at the battle of Culloden, was attainted 
and executed. His son, however, continued to 
assume the title, and was father of the deceased 
Baronet, who in 1803 received a baronetcy of the 
United Kingdom. The late Baronet is succeeded 
in his title and estates by his half-brother John, 
— was formerly Accountant-General at Bom- 
ay. 
At Pisa, Italy, Georgiana Frances, wife of the 
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Rev. Thomas Boole, Incumbent of Christchurch 
Parsonage, Virginia Water, Surrey. 

At Lympstone, aged 77, Susan Rose, widow 
of the late Commissary-General, Sir George 
Burgmann. 

At Gowanbank, Walter Gowans, esq., of Gow- 
anbank. 

At Nottingham-house, Dorset, aged 62, Louisa 
Henrietta, relict of Lieut.-Col. Steward. 

At the Rectory, Baconsthorp, Norfolk, Louisa 
Isabella, wife of the Rev. JohnAnthony Partridge. 

At Derwent-lodge, Hounslow,aged 58,Susannah, 
wife of Jas. Chamberlain, esq., late of Oswestry, 
Salop. 

At Brighton, of a rapid bilious fever, Caroline, 
wife of the Rev. Spencer R. Drummond, Per- 
petual Curate of St. John’s, Brighton. 

At West-Ham abbey, aged 78, J. Baker, esq. 

At Sidford-house, Dawlish aged 29, Mary 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late Henry Hance, esq., 
of Brompton. 

April8. At Wimborne-Minster, aged 75, H. 
Bartlett, esq., one of the governors of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Free Grammar School. 

At Weeting-hall, Norfolk, aged 84, John An- 
gerstein, esq. 

At Old Cavendish-st., Cavendish-sq., aged G4, 
Robert Baker, esq., formerly of Bentley Church- 
house, Suffolk. 

At her residence, Edstone-hall, Warwickshire, 
aged 76, Mrs. Phillips. 

At Inverkeithing, aged 87, Barbara, relict of 
the Rev. Peter Morrison. 

At Osborne -ter., Clapham-road, of decline, 
Harriett, seccnd dau. of Major-Gen. Bateman. 

At his residence, Glan-helen, Carnarvon, North 
Wales, aged 81, William Jones, esq., M.D., late 
of the Ist or King’s Dragoon Guards. 

April 9. At Islington, aged 70, Benjamin 
Rawlings, esq. 

At St. James’s-place, London, aged 31, Emily 
Esther, wife of Henry Charles, youngest son of 
the late Rev. John Deedes, Rector of Willingale 


At the College, Durham, Catherine, wife of 
the Rev. Temp’e Chevellier, B.D. 

At his residence, Regency-sq., Brighton, aged 
40, James Turner, esq., M.D. 

At Fordbank, Didsbury, near Manchester, aged 
70, Jane, relict of Joseph Birley, esq. 

At Huntingdon, aged 65, William Margetts, 


esq. 

At Bloor’s-place, Rainham, Kent, aged §0, 
Wm. Smart, esq. 

Aged 48, J. Turner, esq., of Godley, Cheshire. 

April 10, At Sudbury, Suffolk, D. N. Bates, 
esq., consulting surgeon. 

At his residence, the Woodlands, Blackheath, 
aged 85, Major-Gen. J. J. W. Angerstein. The 
deceased officer had for many years retired from 
the army, and in 1832, on the passing of the 
Reform Bill, contested the representation of the 
borough of Greenwich, upon Liberal principles, 
upon which occasion he was defeated by the pre- 
sent Admiral (then Captain) J. W. Deans Dundas 
and the late Mr. E.G. Barnard. At the general 
election in 1835, Admiral Dundas retiring from 
the representation, the deceased again contested 
the borough, and was returned at the head of 
the poll with Mr. E. G. Barnard, defeating the 
then Conservative candidate, Mr. M. Wolverley 
Attwood. At the general election which took 
place in August, 1837, the deceased retired from 
parliamentary life, and was little seen in pubtic 
except in his official capacity as one of the magis- 
trates of the county of Kent, where, as also in 
the county of Suffolk, the landed estates of the 
family are extensive. 

At his residence, Dean’s-yard, Westminster, 
Joseph Addison, esq. The deceased was the 
second son of the late Rev. W. Addison, Rector 
of Dinsdale, and brother to Robert Addison, esq., 
of Darlington. He was a member of the Nore 
thern bar. 
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At Nice, Charlotte Ann, relict of Richard Shut- 
tleworth Streatfield, esq., late of the Rocks, near 
Uckfield, Sussex. 

At Leyton, Essex, aged 56, Elizabeth, wife of 
Thomas Moxon, esq. 

At his residence, Connaught-sq., Hyde-park, 
William Jones, esq. 

At Dunford, Midhurst, the residence of his 
brother, Richard Cobden, esq., M.P., after a 
long and painful illness, aged 58, Fred. Cobden, 


wht the Belvidere, Weymouth, aged 68, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Roper Weston, esq., and dau. of 
the late John Purcell, esq., of Kilcorney, co. 
Cork, Ireland. 

At Twickenham, aged 41, Rich. John Warton 
Morgan, esq., son of the late Captain Morgan, 
and grandson of the late Colonel James Mor- 
gan, Hon. E.I.C.S., leaving a widow and three 
children. 

April ll. At Lyme-Regis, Dorset, aged 73, 
Ann, widow of the late J. Furmedge, esq, of 
Nottington, Dorset. 

At Northwick-ter., Maria Madan, fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. S. Madan, D.D., Prebendary of 
Peterborough, and Rector of Ibstock, Leicester- 
shire. 

At Euston road, aged 48, Rebecca, wife of the 
Rev. J. S. Wilkins, B.A., Rector of Bradfield 
Combust, Suffolk, and Minister of St. Jude’s, 
Gray’s-inn-road. 

At Surrey-house, Norwich, aged 81, John 
Venning, esq. 

Aged 46, Lucy Elizabeth, wife of Thos. Mayo, 
esq., of Bath, late of Kinson, Dorset. 

At Pall-mall, aged 76, Catharine, relict of C, 
F. Du Pasquier, esq. 

At Lauriston-place, Edinburgh, Thomas Knox 
Beveridge, esq., W.S., and Assistant-Clerk of 
Session. 

At Louisville, near Musselburgh, Henry Cun- 
ningham Graham, W.S. 

At Whitchurch, Herefordshire, aged 80, John 
Leach Panter, esq., late of North-end-lodge, 
Fulham. 

At Couldson, near Croydon, Surrey, aged 64, 
Henry Rowland, esq. 

At Olney, aged 87, Elin, widow of John Gar- 
rard, esq. 

ee 12. At Calne, aged 75, G. Page, esq., 


At the Maror-house, near Wakefield, aged 89, 
Mary Ann, relict of James Milnes, esq. : 

At Inveresk-lodge, Musselburgh, aged 74, Miss 
Mary Wedderburn, daughter of the late Sir 
John Wedderburn, of Blackness and Balen 
dean, bart. 

At Twyford, aged 77, Thomas Woodham, esq., 
of Winchester. 

At Dover-st., Piccadilly, the wife of Alfred 
Braith waite, esq. 

April 13. Suddenly, at Downton, near King- 
ton, Herefordsh., Sir W. S. R. Cockburn, bart., 
formerly of B th. 

At Strasbourg, Julia, wife of M. Belleville, and 
youngest dau. of the late Robert Chenery, esq., 
Bryanston-st., Portman-sq., London. 

Aged 65, Chas. Hancock, esq., of Mount Plea- 
sant, Upper Clapton, and of the firm of Barff, 
Hancock, and Co. 

At Upper Seymour-st., Caroline, relict of John 
Maxwell Logan, esq., of Fingalton, N.B. 

April 14. At the Dargle, co. Wicklow, 
aged 79, Henry Jos. Monck Mason, esq., LL.D., 
Barrister-at-law. 

At his seat, Ferne, Wiltshire, aged 73, John 
Grove, esq. 

At Eamont-lodge, Spring-grove, Hounslow, 
aged 72, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Wilkinson, 


esq. 
At the Royal Naval Hospital, Haslar, Elizabeth 
Mary, wife of Fitzwilliam Mansell, esq., D.1.11., 
= eldest dau. of B. Baker, esq., Maldon-hall, 
Essex. 


At Burbage, Wiltshire, the residence of her 
son-in-law, William Bartlett, esq., aged 88, Ann, 
relict of the Rev. Richard John Hay, many years 
Chaplain of the English Episcopal Church at 
Rotterdam. 

At Bath, aged 73, Harriott, widow of Edward 
Anson, esq., of Bentley-hall, in the county of 
Stafford. 

At Delapre-abbey, aged 90, Edward Bouverie, 


esq. 

April 15. Aged 64, Thos. W. Wilson, esq., of 
Fulford, near York. He was in early life an 
active member of a banking firm, and also of the 
principal printing and publishing establishment 
in the North of England, and entered the Corpo- 
ration of the City in early life, and having gone 
through the various offices of Sheriff, Alderman, 
&c., he discharged the duties of Mayoralty in 
1835—a year remarkable for two important 
events, the first visit of our Queen, then Princess 
Victoria, to this city, and the reform of the Eng- 
lish Municipal Corporations. The first elections 
in York were conducted by Mr. Wilson, as Lord 
Mayor, and the excitement which they oecasioned 
was very intense. Mr. Wilson retired from the 
City Council some years ago, but he continued to 
act as a Justice of the Peace, a Trustee of the 
York Municipal Charities, a Manager of the 
Savings’ Bank, Treasurer of the York Dispensary, 
and in the discharge of various other honorary 
offices connected with our several charitable and 
benevolent institutions.— York paper. 

At Cliftonville, Brighton, aged 70, Col. George 
Tovey, late of H.M.’s 20th Regt. 

At Leamington, Cecilia, widow of Rear-Adm. 
John Bligh, C.B. 

At Chepstow, aged 68, Vincent Corbet, esq., M.A. 

At Rainhill, near Liverpool, aged 47, Stephen, 
eldest son of Stephen Morgan, esq., of Harefield- 
grove, Middlesex. 

At his residence, Onslow-square, Brompton, 
aged 62, John Pasley, esq., formerly a Captain in 
her Majesty’s =~ 

April 16. At his residence, Portland-ter., 
Regent’s-pk., aged 76, Henry Martin, esq. 

At Foulmire Rectory, near Royston, aged 
seven weeks, Grey Henry, infant son of the 
Hon. and Rev. and the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Savile. 

April 18. At the Loans, Rudgeway, near 
Bristol, aged 65, John Goodeve, ~~ @ 

Suddenly, at Kennet, the Hon. Lord Handy- 
side, one of the Senators of the College of 
Justice. 

Aged 69, John Jaques, esq., of Ely-place, Hol- 
born, Solicitor. 

At Chichester, aged 80, Martha, relict of the 
Rev. Wm. Stevens Bayton. 

At Upper Glocester-st., aged 39, Alexander 
Anderson, esq., late of Horsmonden-house, Hors- 
monden. 

April 19. At Stamford, aged 60, John Han- 
nath, esq., M.D. 

At his residence, London-rd., Derby, aged 67, 
Edward Calvert, esq. 

Aged 55, Harriett, widow of Mr. Jas. Fuller, 
jun., formerly of Knowl-hill, Berks. 

April 20. Aged 82, Abigail, relict of W. B. 
Langridge, esq., of Lewes, Sussex. 

At Tolworth-court, Surrey, aged 68, Mr. Wm. 
White. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 56, Susanne, widow 
of George Le Cronier, be 

At his residence, Blackheath, aged 79, James 
Hoppe, esq., formerly of Blackfriars. 

April 21. Aged 73, Mr. Nicholas Rolfe, of the 
firm of Wm. Rolfe and Sons, 61, Cheapside. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 78, Dorcas, relict of 
the Rev. John Campbell, late Minister of Kings- 
land Chapel. 

April 22. At 9, Norfolk-st., Park-lane, after 2 
lingering illness, Mr. John Fry. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 72, Sarah, relict of 
Anthony Brown, esq., Chamberlain of the City 
of London. 
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April 23, At his residence, Twickenham-green, 
aged 72, George White, esq. 

At Queen’ s-ter., Bayswater, aged 54, Miss Elea-+ 
nor Otte, niece of the late Joachim Otte, esq., of 
Homerton, Middlesex. 

At Clifton, aged 40, Major James Douglas, 10th 
Royal Rifles, eldest son of General Sir James 
Douglas, K.C.B. 

At Paris, Robert C. Cope, esq., of Loughgall, 
co. ‘Armagh, Ireland, 

At Ruislip, age 69, John Collett, second son of 
the late William Collet, of Pinner, Middle+ex. 

At his residence, New Hillingdon, near Ux- 
bridge, Middlesex, aged 65, Mr. James Norman. 

April 24. At Cain’s-cross Parsonage, near 
Stroud, aged 79, Zechariah Uwins, esgq., late of 
the Bank of England. 

At his residence, 2, Hyde-park-place, Cumber- 
land-gate, Robert Lawes, esq. 

At Mourillon, near Toulon, Marianne, wife of 
the Rev. H. Clissold, and dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Sir John Bayley, bart. 

At Aylsham, Norfolk, aged 74, William Rep- 
ton, esq., fourth surviving son of the late Hum- 
phry Repton, esq., of Hare-st., E=<sex. 

Aged 12, Harriet Susanna, youngest dau. of 
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Mr. Joseph Kerschner, of Davidge-terr., Kenning- 
ton-road, Lambeth. 

At Carlton-crescent, Southampton, Elizabeth, 
wife of Adam Schoales, esq. 

April 25. At Keddington, near Louth, Lin- 
colnshire, aged 60, Mrs. Parker. 

At No. 4, Poultry, Mr. Winwood Thodey. 

At the residence of her son, Wandsworth, 
Surrey, aged 85, Sarah, relict of Wm. Prosser, 
esq, of Blackfriars, Gloucester. 

At Bath, aged 25, Marie Ann, eldest dau. of 
John Stone, esq., Svdney-house. 

At Clifton, aged 14, Isabel Maude, eldest dau. 
of John Hopton, esq., of Kemerton-court, 
Gloucestershire. 

Aged 79, John Taylor, esq., of the Navy-office, 
Somerset-house, and of Bedford-cottage, St. 
Ann’s-road, Brixton. 

April 26. At Bembridge, Isle of Wight, aged 74, 
Joseph Denison, esq. 

At 33, York-pl., City-rd., Islington, aged 59, 
James Muirhead, esq. 

At his residence, Camberwell, aged 77, Thomas 
Francis Gastineau, of the Bank of England. 

At Godalming, Surrey, aged 61, Charles Alex- 
ander Parson, esq. 
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Mar. 27 .| 674] 148] 200] 203 | 39] 1268; 1000} 924 | 1924 
April 3 .| 700] 165] 221 | 227) 61) 1374] 872) 863 | 1735 
” 10 .| 650} 154] 172} 204) 41 | 1221 852 | 790 | 1642 
> 17 .| 643] 162] 188] 184] 30] 1207 1009 | 956 | 1965 
































PRICE OF CORN. 








Average ) Wheat. Barley. he Rye. Beans. Peas. 

of Six s da. s. d. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 

Weeks. 44 5 36 8 23 8 30 10 38 3 41 4 
Week ending 


April 17. 2 | 36 7 | 24 


7 | 30 4 | 3810 | 41 5 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aprit 19. 


Hay, 27. 10s. to 42. 4s.—Straw, 17. 5s. 


to 11. 10s.—Clover, 37. Os. to 57. 5s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8]bs. 


WOE Bip ssdscainseces .....08 6d. to 4s. Od. 
IIR, cidsscccsccs e...48. Od. to 5s. Od. 
». eae snaatiwanen 5s. 8d. to 6s. 8d. 
__ Sere 4s. 2d.to 4s. 8d. 
MR a csccatccccdtcaned 3s. Od. to 3s. 8d. | 


Head of Cattle at Market, Apriz 19. 


Bs cccsseutercniensadsowasnssaets 4,190 
SRE TE pcamenausdvir iva 22,880 
SI racsinséancsecnsnens ieebnanannets 147 
Pac kesissascscsscses pee reer junaees 355 


COAL-MARKET, Apnrit 22. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 16s. 9d. to 19s. 3d. Other sorts, 12s. 9d. to 16s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow 57s. 3d. Petersburgh Y. C., 55s. 6d. 
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From March 24 to April 23, inelusive. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Srranp. 





























































































































Thermometer, |Barom. Thermometer. |Barom. | 
te [8 th i 4 th le : 
Sale il = [8s 8.=\ 2/2 
me SE] 3 |S Weather, 2 =| 3 |e 3 | Weather. 
Bair 4 [5% | intel | hae ial | 
—— | | — ane Hy 
Mar) ° | ° | ° iin, pts. |Apr.) ° | ° | ° lin. pts.|| 
24 | 46 | 65 | 40 (30. 8Sjifoggy, fair | 9 | 39 | 43 | 39 |29. 67 hvy.rain,cldy. 
25 | 40 | 56 | 42 (30. 8 fair | 10 | 41 | 58 | 36 [29. 74 fair 
26 | 39 | 54 | 44/30. 7 ldo. || 11 | 42 | 52 | 39 [20. 82 fozgy, fr. eldy, 
27 | 45 | 51 | 45 30. 9 do. || 12 | 89 | 44 | 37 |29. 87) do. 
28 | 51 | 55 | 47 |30. 9 do.cldy.slt.rn.|| 13 | 33 | 46 | 36 |29. 93, fair, cloudy 
29 | 54 | 60 | 45 |29. 94,do.do.rain || 14 | 42 | 56 | 42 |30. O4,do. 
30 | 44 | 56 | 47 |29. G4 cloudy, do. || 15 | 55 | 65 | 48 \29. 97 do. 
81 | 51 | 54 | 48 |29. 27)\do. do. | 16 | 59 | 71 | 49 |29. 83)tr.hy.rn.th.lg. 
A.l | 55 | 56 | 34 |29. 54)\do. do. 17 49 | 56 | 45 \29. 95) cloudy 
2 | 45 | 46 | 40 |29. 67)fair, rain,snow} 18 | 48 60 | 45 380. 14) do. fair 
8 | 53 | 54 | 42 /29, 49/do.cloudy,rain| 19 | 49 | 62 | 49 |30. 05) do. 
4| 49 | 51} 40 |29. 96 \do, do. fair 20 | 53 | 62 | 49 80. Oljido. 
5 | 40 | 46 | 42 |29. 86 do. do. 21 | 50 | 67 | 55 (30. 15)dlo. 
6 | 40 | 44 | 40 |29. 85 rain 22 | 56 | 70 | 50 [20- 34) do, 
7 41 | 43 | 42 |29. 70 jheavy rain 23 | 45 | 67 | 49 (30 15)\do. 
8 | 50 | 51 | 42 29. 44 \do. | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Mar, “ape | gper | New | Bank | India | Ex. Bills, | Jndia “|ps. Bonde 
April.| Consols. | Reduced. Cent. | Steck. | Stash. | 1,000, £1,000. |4- £1,000. 
— | | 
24 973 | Shut. | Shut. | Shut. | Shut. 39 pm. 24 pm. 100; 
25 97 | ; 38pm. | 25pm. | 101 
26 974 | | | 36 pm. | | 100% 
27 97% | | | | 21 pm. 1002 
29 7 | | 39pm. | 24pm. | 100% 
30 974 | 101 
31 963 | | | 18 pm. | 
A.l 97 | 12 pm. 
2 
3 | a | 
5| 963 | | 39 pm. | 16 pm. | 1003 
6| 96% 95} | 95} | 221 ———| 39pm. |——— 101 
7| 96} 954 95+ | 220 |———| 35pm. | 16 pm. —— 
8| 965 954 95} | 2203 | | — 18pm, 101 
9 864 953 952 | 220 _— | 17 pm. — 
10 | 963 953 95§ | 220 | 223 |—————! 
2) 965 95} 954 | 220$ | 220} |-————/ 22pm; 101 
3 | 96 = = | 220 40 pm. | - - 101 
q i s vs wee | ym. 
15| 968 | 953 | 953 | 222 | 293 | 39pm. |21pm.| 101 
16! 96} 95% 954 | 222 220: | 38pm. | 21 pm. | — 
17} 963 658 954 | —} 36pm. aed onal 101 
19 | 964 95§ 953 | 220 220} |———-—| 21 pm. | 101 
20| 96} 954 95} | 222 222 | | 100% 
21! 963 95§ 95§ 221} 
22; 96 95} 953 222 |———|_ 38pm. | 21 pm. |_——-- 
23 | 963 952 954 2205 I————!_ 39pm. | 20pm. ——- 
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